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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE “Spectator” this week takes us to a Chinese 

wedding; our Washington correspondent re- 
ports the impression made in that city by the 
President’s appointments on the members of his 
own party, and has something to say about the 
social side of official life; our Chicago correspond- 
- ent comments on the recent election in that city, 
on Mr. Moody’s Convention of Christian Workers, 
and on the question of divorce; Mr. McElrone 
defines the position of Catholics on the Public 
School question, and what he has to say is made 
the subject of editoral comment in The Outlook ; 
Mr. Robertson gives an interesting account of the 
recent conferences of Count Campello at San Remo; 


Mr. Root describes some experiences to which min- 


isters are occasionally subjected when invited to 
fill strange pulpits; Mrs. Humphrey writes in her 
usual entertaining style about the People’s Palace 
in London ; and there is the usual installment of Mrs. 
Barr’s story. In The Home will be found some 
much-needed suggestions concerning “ Parents and 
the School Curriculum” by Christina Rounds ; Mary 
B. Dimond has something to say about the use of 
the two words “‘ Woman or Lady;” and Julia A. 
Terhune makes some useful suggestions with re- 
gard to “Children’s School Lunches.” In Our 
Young Folks the story of “ My Little Hero ” is con- 
tinued ; an interesting article describes the collec- 
tion of birds in the Museum of Natural History in 
this city; Frank H. Stauffer gives a timely ex- 
planation of “Leaves and their Functions.” To 
Sunday Afternoon the Rev. D. N. Beach contrib- 
utes a Good Friday poem, and the Rev. S. P. Dun- 
lap, of Springfield, O., a sermon on “ The Revela- 
tions of Time.” Balzac’s story, “ Louis Lambert,” 
is the subject of a long review in the department 
of Books and Authors. 

By his suspension of Postmaster Pearson Mr. 
Harrison has sorely disappointed those who hoped 
much from his Administration in the way of a reform 
of the Civil Service. Mr. Pearson’s case was one 
which furnished all the conditions for a test of the 
President’s convictions and purposes. The New 
York Post-Office is one of the largest, perhaps the 


most important, purely business function which the 


Government discharges. That it should be con- 


ducted solely on business principles is of the highest: 


importance to the city and to the country; this is 
so apparent that any attempt to conduct it on other 
principles is a flagrant violation of the fundamental 
principles of sound administration. Mr. Pearson 
has been in the New York Post-Office for many 
years. He was the First Assistant under Post- 
master James, and on the retirement of Mr. James, 
as a recognition of his eminent fitness for the place, 
a Republican President appointed him Postmaster— 
an appointment which was received with satisfac- 
tion by all classes of people. For eight years Mr. 
Pearson has discharged his duties with an integ. 
rity, intelligence, and efficiency which have made 
the New York Post-Office a model institution, and 
which have won and held the confidence and admi- 
ration of all who are familiar with its workings. So 
great were Mr. Pearson's claims upon the place, 


upon every principle of sound business, that he was 
passed over by a Democratic President and left in 
his position, although the demands for that position 
from the party were loud and numerous. 


* 


_ The President has removed this tried and trust- 
worthy public servant, and has appointed in his 
place a man against whose private character noth- 
ing is to be said, but who has none of Mr. Pear- 
son’s qualifications. Mr. Pearson’s Republicanism 
has been unquestioned, and any attempt now to raise 
the question of his competency will be the thinnest 
hypocrisy, while the report of the failure of his 
health is without foundation. The bearing of this 
suspension can best be gathered by quoting the com- 
ments of the New York “Tribune.” It said, four 
years ago, of Mr. Pearson’s reappointment: “ Mr. 
Pearson’s unquestioned and superior fitness renders 
his retention in office the clear duty of a President 
who means to improve and not to degrade the public 
service.” The same paper says now of Mr. Cor- 
nelius Van Cott, who has been named as Mr. 
Pearson’s successor: “ Mr. Van Cott has been an 
active worker in behalf of his party in this city for 
over thirty years. He has kept hfs district in line, 
and never failed to have it support the party ticket 
faithfully at the polls.” These two quotations from 
so authoritative a source compel a single inference— 
that the New York Post-Office has been taken out 


of the hands of a trained Republican official and | 


put into the hands of a party politician for party 
purposes. 

We are informed on very good authority that the 
Secretary of the Interior is determined that the 
Indian service shall be administered in the interest 
of the Indians and not of the place-hunters, and we 
trust that it is true that he intends to give the 
present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Oberly, 
a fair opportunity to justify the belief of his friends 
that he is for this trust the right man in the right 
place. One step which the Secretary of the Interior 
has taken is of sufficient importance to deserve 
separate mention, because it marks a distinct ad- 
vance in Civil Service Reform over any action of 
his predecessors. This is the issuance of the fol- 
lowing order : 


‘** DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, } 
Washington, March 30, 1889. 5 


‘* Heads of bureaus and other officers of this department will 
not call for resignations except by direction of the Secretary, 
and in making recommendations for the dismissal of em- 
ployees will please state specifically the reasons therefor, and 
must state whether there has been due examination of all 
papers on file in the appointment division ; and there must be 
transmitted to the Secretary all papers bearing on the subject 
and the re Joun W. Nostg, Secretary.” 


There are two methods of securing a non-partisan 
Civil Service; one, that of requiring the appoint- 
ments to be made for reasons of fitness and after 
official examination ; the other, that of prohibiting 
all removals from office for purely partisan reasons. 
These are not inconsistent, but concurreng remedies. 
The Secretary of the Interior has by the above 
order adopted the latter remedy, not in lieu of but 
in addition to the former. If it be true that actions 
speak louder than words, this action, which has re- 
quired no little vigor and courage, is the most 
eloquent speech for Civil Service Reform that has 
been made in Washington for many a day. | 


mme dations 


Wisconsin ‘and Tennessee have now joined the 
column of States that have enacted ballot reform 
laws. The Tennessee law follows closely the general 
lines of the law already enacted in Massachusetts, 
and the Wisconsin law extends and applies the 
principles of the Milwaukee law to the State elec- 
tions. The lower house of the Legislature of New 
Jersey has passed a bill embodying substantially the 
principles of the Australian system, and as the 
Governor of the State strongly urged the reform of 
the ballot in his annual message, there is reason to 
hope that the Senate will not interpose between the 
two to prevent the State from receiving the great 
boon which the passage of such a law would confer 
upon it. The interest of those who care for a 
pure ballot is now centered on the action of New 
York. If Governor Hill’s objections have any force, 
they have certainly failed to impress the members 
of his own party in other States. In none of the 
States which have enacted ballot reform laws have 
the Democrats taken Governor Hill’s ground in 
objecting to the exclusive use of official ballots, 
and in this State it is clear that a large 
section of the Democratic party differs from the 
Governor on this point. No one believes that the 
real reason of his objection has been stated, and no 
one, therefore, respects the reason which he has 
given for opposing the feature of the law which 
requires that only official ballots be counted. If he 
continues to hold this ground he will stand alone, 
even in his own party, as an opponent of a reform 
which is fast registering itself on the statute books 
of the States. Massachusetts, Tennessee, Wiscon- 
sin, Rhode Island, Montana, and Indiana have 
already enacted ballot reform laws. There is every 
probability that New Jersey will shortly follow their 


example. 
| * * 


* 

The elections held last week in Rhode Island, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri were everywhere 
marked by an unusual amount of independent vot- 
ing. In Rhode Island alone were political issues in 
the foreground. There the Republicans conducted 
a high tariff campaign, while the Democrats fought 
for tariff reform. Yet the State question of pro- 
hibition influenced more voters than the National, 
question of protection. The Democrats declared 
themselves in favor of license, while the Republicans 
tried to remain non-committal. This attitude of the 
Republicans had the effect of alienating more than 


three thousand anti-saloon voters—who formed a 


Law Enforcement party—and failed to attract 
any considerable proportion of the new voters. 
As a result, the Democratic ticket received more 
than twenty-one thousand votes, as against less 
than seventeen thousand for the Republicans. 
Henceforth Rhode Island must plainly be ranked 
as a doubtful State. In the Western States 
the elections were all municipal, and for the first 
time in an indefinite period the intelligent and 
conscientious voters everywhere showed their rec- 
ognition of the truth that in such contests it is not 
the political principles of the parties but the per- 
sonal principles of the candidates that should be 
considered. In Cincinnati, Ohio, a citizens’ ticket, 
composed of the best men from the two “ regular” 
tickets, was elected. In Columbus the Republican 
candidate for Mayor, who represented the saloon 
element of his party, was defeated by a heavy ma- 
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jority, though he polled a great number of Demo- 
cratic votes. In Chicago Mayor Roche was defeated, 
and defeated because of his subservience to the 
party machine and its saloon bosses. In Missouri 
the Republicans elected their candidates in a number 
of cities, and in a score of others “ people’s,” “ citi- 
zens’,” and other mixed tickets were elected. 
* * 

The Savery Prison Labor bill, which was reported 
to the New York Assembly last week, provides for 
employment for the prisoners without requiring 
that they be kept steadily at work at one particular 
industry. It demands that work shall be done as 
far as practicable by hand, and that no more 
machinery be used than is necessary to produce 
uniform and marketable goods. By the provisions 
of this bill a Board is constituted, consisting of the 
Superintendent of the States Prisons, the President 

‘of the State Board of Charities, the President of 
the State Board of Health, and the Commissioner of 
the Statistics of Labor; this Board is to fix, from 
time to time, the' number of convicts who may be 
employed in any one industry, with advantage to 
the convicts themselves, the discipline of the insti- 
tution, the financial interest of the State, and par- 
ticularly “the interests of labor outside of such 
institutions.” And the Board is particularly in- 
structed to select so far as possible such trades and 
mdustries as will least affect or conflict with outside 


industries. 
subject is something surprising even to those who 
are accustomed to the intellectual laziness which 
sometimes paralyzes such a body when an impor- 
tant but non-party measure is before it. We wish 
that the Prison Reform Association would tell its 
constituency throughout the State what to do to 
compel legislative action in favor of this bill, which 
we understand the friends of prison reform have 
accepted, not as an ideal measure, but as the best 
which can be hoped for at the present session. We 
should like to see them send out a petition request- 
ing the Legislature to pass some measure providing 
inmates of our penal institutions with work. We 
believe that if this petition were put into the hands 
of every preacher, with a request to him to lay it 
before his congregation, there would be enough of 
them who would ask, on Sabbath morning or at the 
week evening meeting, for signatures to both create 
and give expression to a public sentiment which the 
New York Legislature would not disregard. That 
thousands of prisoners should be kept in idleness 
when they are crying for work is a criminal dis- 
grace which every citizen in New York should feel 
as personal to himself if he has done nothing to 
remedy it. Re 

If it were true that the Government which legis- 
lates least legislates best, the present distribution of 
political power in the State of New York would be 
‘a most admirable arrangement. According to pres- 
ent outlook there is less probability of the passage 
of a High License bill than of a Ballot Reform bill. 
Last week the measure framed by the Excise Com- 
mission and amended by the Republican caucus 
came before the Assembly, and was passed by a 
vote of 69 to 53—all the Democrats and six Re- 
publicans voting against it. The leader of the 
Democrats accused the Republicans of having made 
their amendments merely for the purpose of as- 
suming the rdle of temperance reformers, and, at 
the same time, preventing the passage of a bill 
which the Governor might sign. He claimed that 
the Republican measure discriminated against the 
large cities and in favor of the corporations and 
the elubs. In behalf of his colleagues he offered 
an amendment requiring clubs to be licensed, mak- 
ing the fee $250 for a club having 200 members 
or less, $500 for clubs between 200 and 500 mem- 
bers, and $1,000 for clubs of 500 members or more. 
As fashionable clubs undoubtedly make drunkards 
quite as rapidly as unfashionable saloons, there is 
much to be said in favor of such a clause, yet its pro- 


The inertia of the Legislature on this’ 


posal was obviously a mere bit of party strategy. 
Each party will accuse the other of manipula- 
tion for the sake of party advantage and not 
of public welfare, and the upshot of the whole 
matter will be that there will be no temperance 


reform legislation this year. 


* * 
* 


It is the unexpected which always happens in 
French politics. Probably the one contingency 
which no one looked for at present was the flight 
of Boulanger at a time when many things seemed 
to be moving together to forward his ambition. 
We reported several weeks ago the determination 
of the Government to suppress the Patriotic League, 
which has been active in intriguing against the Re- 
public. This was followed by the resolution, also 
announced in these columns, to prosecute Boulan- 
ger for conspiring against the Republic. What se- 
cret evidence the Government may possess no one 
knows; it has been hinted that the Ministry have 
incriminating letters. So far as the public is in- 
formed, Boulanger has been guilty of nothing more 
heinous than announcing rather a vague programme, 
making himself the center of discontent, and con- 
fronting the Government at the elections in differ- 
ent departments. He has, in other words, been 
carrying on a warfare against the Government 
within legitimate political lines. His flight to 
Brussels is, so far as any information accessible 
to the public is concerned, inexplicable. It looks 
like a desertion of the movement which he had set 
in motion at the very time when it stood most in 
need of his presence and guidance. The Radical 
and Opportunist press declare that his flight has 
ended his career. But the man who survived the 
demonstration of the fact that he had lied about 
the Duc d’Aumale, and the fact that, being a mili- 
tary man, he was severely wounded by a civilian 
in a duel, may also survive the apparent cowardice 


of running away as soon as his political enemies 
had declared serious war against him. No wise 


man will venture to predict the next development 
in French politics. Meanwhile, in Boulanger’s ab- 
sence, the Chamber of Deputies has authorized the 
prosecution of the fugitive, and the trial before the 
Senate will begin on Friday. 

* * 

The New York Forestry Commission, in its 
recently published annual report, urges strongly the 
necessity of checking the building of railroads 
within the limits of the forest preserve. Sixty-four 
miles of road have already been constructed by three 
railroad companies, and every one who knows any- 
thing about the condition of things in the Adiron- 
dacks recognizes that the woods have no more ter- 
rible enemy than the railroad. Wherever the rail- 
road goes, fire and devastation follow. Within a 
year a beautiful tract of forest, nearly two thousand 
acres in extent, on the borders of Loon Lake, was 
left a blackened ruin by the carelessness of the rail- 
road men in burning brush. If the Adirondacks 
are to be preserved, railroad-building must be 
ehecked. Railroads have already been carried to 
all the points necessary for the accommodation of 
the public; to carry them further would be, not 
only to devastate a region of forest already sadly 
diminished in extent, but to destroy the seclusion, 
and consequently the charm, of the deep woods. 
The Commission recommend that the present 
railroad law be amended by enacting “that in 
future all building of railroads on State lands 
within the forest preserve be prohibited, and all 
existing laws permitting State lands to be taken as 
a right of way by railroad companies be repealed.” 
One of th® most promising facts for the future of 
the Adirondack region is the solicitude which the 
residents of that country begin to feel for the pres- 
ervation of the forest. The guides, especially, are 
beginning to understand that with the destruction 
of the forest and the disappearance of game their 
vocation will cease. They may be counted upon 
hereafter to assist in the preservation of the woods. 


Our correspondent who gives an account in 
another column of the views of American Roman 
Catholics on the School Question has had special 
advantages for knowing the prevalent sentiment in 
that Church on this subject. His classification of 
Roman Catholics in three classes, as Irreconcilables, 
Moderates, and Indifferentists, if not perfect, is as 
nearly so as such a classification of opinions which 
are not sharply discriminated, but shade gradually 
off into each other, well can be. But we grayely. 
doubt whether the Moderates represent either the 
majority in the laity or in the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Church itself has 
not left its judgment in doubt on this subject. 
Among the catalogue of errors condemned by Pope 
Pius IX. is the doctrine that “ the best arrangement 
of civil society requires that popular schools which 
are open to all children of the people without dis- 
tinction, and public institutions destined to teach 
higher letters and discipline to the young, should be 
freed from all ecclesiastical authority and _ inter- 
ference.” Whatever a majority even of priests 
may hold, or, as at all practicable, may demand, in 
the United States, the self-consistent attitude of the 
Church, as a hierarchy, is that teaching is a func- 
tion of the Church, not of the State, and that as 
such it should be relegated to the Church by the 
State. On the contrary, we have very little doubt— 
though the correctness of this opinion it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to demonstrate—that the 
majority, and we believe the large majority, of 
Roman Catholic laymen.in the United States are 
quite satisfied with a Public School system under 
State control, and wholly dissociated from the con- 
trol of the clergy, Papal or Protestant, though 
doubtless the more thoughtful among them agree 
with the more thoughtful Protestants in desiring 
to have in that Public School system a place found 
for more systematic instruction in fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian morality, such as are common 
alike to both communions. We shall not here 
argue the matter with our correspondent, who pre- 
sents, with considerable strength, the case of the — 
Moderates, who desire a division of the Public 
School funds; we shall only say, in a sentence, that 
the great American constituency, who are freed 
from party and ecclesiastical leadership, will not 
willingly consent to any disruption of the present 
non-ecclesiastical system, to any appropriation of 
public funds to school systems not under State con- 
trol, nor to any plan which would have the effect 
of running sectarian divisions through our public 
schools and down to the cradle, dividing our chil- 
dren into believers and heretics, and teaching them 
to look on one another, as they are taught in parts 
of Canada to look on one another, with suspicion, 
if not aversion, from babyhood. With which com- 
ment we commend to our readers Mr. McElrone’s 
statement as a valuable, though not final and con- 
clusive, contribution to a correct understanding of 
the position of Roman Catholics upon this vital 
question. 

Edmond Scherer, who died at Versailles two 
weeks ago, at the age of seventy-four, was the most 
distinguished of French critics, and one of the 
most eminent of modern men of letters in the field 
of criticism. Although he had played a very con- 
siderable part as a writer on political themes, he 
never held any official position until his election to 
the Assembly in 1871. Four years later he be- 
came a life member of the Senate. He was also a 
theologian of very considerable rank in the school _ 
of the Protestant Rationalists, resigning his posi- 
tion as Professor of Exegesis at Geneva on account 
of changes in his view of inspiration. He was 
also an industrious journalist, and for many years 
wrote constantly for the “Temps.” on foreign poli- 
tics. But he will be remembered neither as a 


politician, a theologian, nor a journalist, but as a 
critic. He was known to English-reading people 
principally through the very cordial estimate of 
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Matthew Arnold, who spoke of him more than 
once in terms of the highest praise. His six or 
eight volumes of criticisms disclose his real power, 
and will serve as the basis of the final estimate 
which the world will make of him. Since the 
death of Sainte-Beuve, M. Scherer has been the 
foremost critic in France. He added to character- 
istic French flexibility, fluency, and beauty of style, 
wonderful keenness of insight, singular directness 
of thought, and a strong grasp of the subjects with 
which he dealt. Unlike Renan and many of the 
younger critics of the day in France, M. Scherer 
was a man of moral earnestness, of real seriousness 
of thought. No Frenchman has written so ade- 
quately of Milton, Byron, and Goethe. He was the 
last of the great French critics. Those who remain 
are either deficient in moral insight and power, like 
Renan; or, like Bourget, have allied themselves 
with a literary school which teaches agnosticism, 
pessimism, and naturalism in the same breath. 


* * 
* 


The public was startled by the report last week 
that Edwin Booth, the famous tragedian, had been 
disabled by a slight shock of paralysis. His asso- 
ciate, Mr. Barrett, very naturally overwhelmed by 
the failure of his friend and companion in the midst 
of the play in which they were acting together, 
announced to the audience that failure in terms 
which the subsequent events have proved to be 
somewhat exaggerated, and jumped to the conclu- 


sion, which the physicians do not now justify, that 


this cause was paralysis. It is. now attributed to 
vertigo, the result partly of overwork, but still more 
of excessive smoking. Mr. Booth is at an age 
when, with due regard to the laws of health, he 
should yet have fifteen or twenty years of good 
service before him. He has done perhaps more 
than any other living actor to elevate the stage 
and compel recognition of dramatic art as legiti- 
mate art. His many friends—and he has many 
who know him only as they have seen him on the 
stage—will hope that he may have a speedy re- 
covery, and that he may learn from this incident to 
regard those laws of health which no man, however 
strong his constitution, can disregard with safety. 


* 


GENERAL News.—lIt is asserted by some papers 
that the “boomers” already in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory have formed a plot to destroy railway bridges 
on the night of April 21 to keep out new-comers on 
the 22d, when the Territory is opento entry. The 
rush on that day will be extraordinary. The 
Roman Catholic Protectory bill has again been in- 
troduced into the New York Assembly in a new 
and disguised form. The bill provides that the 
Protectory and the Sheltering Arms institution 
(the latter an Episcopal charity) be added to 
the list of institutions receiving public aid. The 
officers of the Sheltering Arms have not asked for 
such action, and are opposed to the bill. A let- 
ter from Henry M. Stanley was read before the 
London Geographical Society Monday night. He 
says that he now thinks the lake he discovered in 
1876 (Muta Nzige) belongs to the Congo and not 
to the Nile system.—Savannah, Ga., has suffered 
from a great fire. The United States war 
vessel “ Pensacola” sank at her dock in’ Ports- 
mouth, Va., on Sunday.——The President has 
appointed Joel B. Erhardt Collector of the Port of 
New York City. This is generally regarded as an 
excellent appointment. King John of Abyssinia 
was defeated and slain in a recent battle. A 
Home Rule bill for Scotland has been introduced 
into the British Parliament. The Duchess of 
Cambridge, aunt of Queen Victoria, died last week 
at the age of ninety-two. It is again reported 
that Libby Prison is to be taken down, carried 
piecemeal to Chicago, and there rebuilt. Great 
damage has been caused by floods on the island of 
Tahiti. It is reported that many unemployed 
workingmen are dying of starvation at Panama. 


STANLEY’S MARCH. 


Bk readers have not forgotten the letter which 

Stanley sent to Tippoo Tib early in September 
of last year, and the purport of which, reported in 
these columns some time ago, was that the explorer, 


then near the juncture of the Congo and Aruwimi. 


Rivers, was in fine condition, with excellent pros- 
pects, and that he was moved to invite Tippoo Tib 
to join him in aiding Emin Pasha rather as a mat- 
ter of favor to the Arab than from any considera- 
tion of his own situation. This letter was sent 
overland by messenger. 
written about the same time, from the same place, 
to the chairman of the committee under which Mr. 
Stanley is acting, and sent down the Congo River, 
revealed the true state of affairs, and described, in 
Stanley’s admirable style, a journey as full of pri- 
vation, disaster, and misery as any recorded in his- 
tory. In his endeavor to relieve Emin Bey, on 
the shores of the Albert Nyanza, Stanley passed 
down the Congo River to the Aruwimi, a tributary 
which takes its rise in the Albert Nyanza and 
flows nearly due west. From the 4th of July until 
the 18th of October his course lay along the left 
bank of the Aruwimi; thence, leaving the river, he 
appears to have marched as nearly due east as pos- 
sible to the Albert Nyanza, where be joined Emin 
Bey late in April of last year, after a march of 160 
days through forests and swamps almost impene- 
trable. 

In ten months he had traversed, allowing for the 
necessary detours and deflections from a straight 
line, in the neighborhood of 1,200 miles. The dif- 
ficulties of that march, lying as it did nearly along 
the line of the equator, through an nnexplored and, 
at places, almost impassable country, can hardly be 
comprehended even by those who put themselves 
most completely under the spell of the explorer’s 
description. Out of a force of 389 men he had 
lost 199 by desertion, disease, and warfare. The 
story which he tells of perils by land and by 
water, of disease, hardship, starvation, and inces- 
sant skirmishes with natives and Arabs, reads like 
a romance. On the 25th of May he parted from 
Emin Pasha, after vainly endeavoring to persuade 
Emin to retreat with him. The latter, with 10,000 
people to look after, including a large number of 
women and children, declined to make so awful an 
experiment as that of transporting the whole body 
through the wilderness. Stanley accordingly re- 
traced his steps to the Aruwimi River, where he 
was at the time of writing the letter to Tippoo Tib 
and the letter received last week in England. In 
his appeal to Tippoo Tib the explorer concealed his 
terrible plight in the endeavor to secure reinforce- 
ments. The wily Arab, however, was not to be 
taken by this sort of bait, and Stanley was left to 
fight his way to the end. After wmting these 


two letters he set out to retrace his terrible 


march and rejoin Emin, and since that time noth- 
ing has been heard from him ; the report that he 
is marching to the coast with Emin Pasha is not 
confirmed. 

As our readers may have forgotten the facts 
about Emin Pasha, we briefly recall the history. 
Emin Pasha is an‘Austrian by birth. While in the 
Egyptian service he attracted General Gordon’s 
notice, and at his solicitation was made Governor- 
General of the Soudan by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in 1879, for the purpose of organizing stable 
government, protecting life and property, suppress- 
ing the slave trade, and otherwise doing the work 
of a pioneer in civilization. He was eminently 
successful until he aroused the Mahdi’s bitter 
hatred. Then came the invasion of the Soudan 
country, the siege of Khartoum, the death of Gor- 
don, and the general demoralization of Upper Egypt. 
Emin Pasha was driven southward, and has re- 
mained ever since isolated from the civilized world 
in the region of the Upper White Nile. The terri- 
tory where he has been administering a very 


Last week a second letter, 


efficient, though entirely personal, government. is 
bounded roughly on the north by the Nile, on the 
west by the Makua, on the south by the Albert 
Nyanza, and on the east by a great tract of unex- 
plored country, given over largely to slave-hunters. 
This territory is about two hundred miles long and 
one hundred and fifty wide, and contains a consid- 
erable population. Here Emin Pasha has stood as — 
a faithful outpost in the heart of the Dark Conti- 
nent, with no one to depend upon but himself. So 
long ago as 1883 he wrote: “ We live here as if 
there were no Egypt, no Khartoum, no Mahdi.” 
In 1885, although for four years he had had no 
news from Europe, he wrote: “As to my future 
plans, I intend to hold this country as long as ever 
it is possible.” It was to rescue this noble Gover- 
nor that Mr. Stanley set out. 

The story of Stanley’s march will take its place 
with the exploits of the greatest explorers and dis- _ 
coverers. In endurance and courage it has never been 
surpassed. As a relief expedition it will probably 
prove a failure ; with his decimated ranks he can 
probably render small assistance, in any event, to 
Emin Pasha; but his splendid courage, his invincible 
resolution, and his marvelous tact and genius for 
command and for dealing with men have never been 
more conspicuously displayed. In addition to the 
dangers from the climate and from the forests, which 
for hundreds of miles are dense, gloomy, and full of 
the germs of disease, Stanley had to contend with 
the Arab slave dealers, who robbed him, wasted the 
country about him, incited the tribes to attack him, 
persuaded his own men to desert him, and harassed 
him at all points and in every way. These brutal 
Arabs constitute the chief difficulty in the way of 
opening up Africa to commerce and civilization, . 
and they have lately, as was stated in these columns 
several weeks ago, begun to act in concert. If they 
can persuade the more powerful tribes to act with 
them in resisting European influence, the immediate » 
future of Africa is dark indeed. 


CONCERNING CO-PASTORS. 
Bab CHURCH, Brooklyn, as we have 


already noted in our news coiumns, has just 
extended a call to the Rev. Howard S. Bliss, a 
graduate of Union Theological Seminary, class of 
1887, to become its Assistant Pastor. We note 
the fact because it is one of many indications of 
the new departure which Protestant churches in 
our great cities are making, and must make more 
and more if they are to solve the problem of preach- 
ing the Gospel to the common people. If. the 
church is a club, made up of some of our first 
families, it can legitimately spend its money in ~ 
paying for fine music and a fine preacher, who 
will, combined, both entertain and instruct, and 
even inspire, the life of the first families. Such a 
club may do a great deak of good indirectly by 
its contributions to philanthropic and missionary 
agencies; a great deal of good directly by the edu- 
cation in spiritual life of its own members ; and it 
may even establish mission schools for the poor, 
and employ Bible visitors to visit them, and mission- 
aries to preach to them in mission chapels. But it 
can do nothing toward bridging the chasm between 
rich and poor, nothing toward bringing the two 
together, nothing toward abolishing class distine- 
tions and substituting the democracy of Christ for 
a social caste in church as well as in society. In 
spite of itself, it is a class church. 

If this larger and broader work is to be done, it 
must be done by a different method and with dif- 
ferent instruments. ‘The Church must practice as 
well as preach Christianity. It must go to men 
where they are, touch them in their actual needs, 
minister to the life they possess, and lead them by 
that ministry to a higher and better life. It must 
do this as a church and through its church organi- 
zation. It must form clubs of working men and 
women, or, rather, help them to form such clubs them- 
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selves; must, by the participation of individual 
members of the church, enter and share their life 
with them; must come in contact with them physi- 
eally, as in the gymnasium and the coffee-room ; 
socially, as in the club and guild; intellectually, as 
in the library and reading-room and class-room, 
that it may come in contact with them spiritually 
in the prayer-meeting, the Sunday-school, the Bible 
class, the Sunday service. It must not only open 
its doors to the common people, it must go after 
them; not only by visitors and tract distributers, 
but by living contact in every-day life. It must 
adopt the methods which have been proved again 
and again successful by the Roman Catholics, the 
Moravians, the Episcopalians. 

Now, if the church is to do this work, it must 
have more than one pastor. It must have acollege 
of co-workers. One man cannot do it all; one man 
has neither the strength nor the talent. If the 
church is simply an audience-room, and the preacher 
simply a teacher, one preacher to a congregation 
will do very well, and when he has taught all he 
knows he can make achange. But if the church 
is, as Dr. Parkhurst has well said, the minister’s 
force, not his field, and if it is a force of any mag- 
nitude, the pastor must have colleagues and assist- 
tants. The man best fitted to teach is not the man 
best fitted to administer; the man best fitted to 
administer is not the man best fitted to teach. The 
same man is not executive and instructive, a man 
of ideas and a man of action. Laymen in small 
churches and with a small work may be found to 
take this executive work up and carry it on. But 
in a great church and a great city the work is too 
great and too exacting to be carried on by busy 
laymen. If they furnish the money, and they fur- 
nish the personal contact in club, gymnasium, guild, 
library, school, that is enough. The practical work 
of administration must be intrusted to men edu- 
cated for the purpose—paid men, who can give to 
the work their whole thought, waking and sleeping. 
This work of administration can, in a highly organ- 
ized community, no more be left to chance volun- 
teers than can the work of instruction. There is 
as much reason for paid administrators as for paid 
preachers. The ideal church of the future in our 
great cities will be built on the model of Paul’s 
twelfth chapter of Romans. It will be an organ- 
ized working force, with pastors and teachers of 
various functions: a prophet to inspire, a minis; 
tec to serve, a teacher to instruct, an evangelist 
to exhort, an administrator to direct. Each fune 
tion may not have a separate official; but the 
church will not expect one official to exercise them 
all. 

This is no fancy sketch. It has already been 
realized, long since, as by some of the missionary 
churches in Germany—e. g., under Pastor Harms— 
and as, in this country, by such churches as St. 
George’s and the Church of the Holy Communion 
They are only pioneers. Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches will follow 
their methods in order to do their work. 


INTELLECTUAL REVOLT AGAINST 
MATERIALISM. 


AN 
A STRONG and spirited article appeared a few 
months ago in one of the French reviews, on 
the mission of modern philosophy. In former days, 
the writer set forth, it was the task of philosophy 
to defend the human mind against false and dan- 
gerous theologies. ‘To a considerable extent science 
had usurped this function, and philosophy appeared 
to be in its decadence. ‘To-day, however, science 
itself, in its materialistic drifts, has become a foe to 
the human intellect, and it is the mission of phi- 
losophy to reassert itself indefense. ‘The tendency 
of materialism is to shrivel up the higher activities 
of man, those of a spiritual or emotional nature, 
and to develop merely the powers of observation 
and serutiny—faculties shared alike by man and 


the brute creation ; which pertain, in fact, to man’s 
lower nature. 

The article was a refreshing utterance, especially 
as coming from a source entirely free from religious 
bias, and representing a purely intellectual reaction 
against the degrading tendencies of certain mod- 
ern scientists. And now, a little later, we find 
another utterance with the same drift. In a study 
on “Free Will” by M. Levy-Bruhl, a vigorous 
assault is made, both in the name of philosophy and 
common sense, upon the dogmatism of materialistic 
science. According to positivism, of course, there 
can be no free will. There is no God, and nature 
is but an aggregation, even down to its minutest 
hypothetic atom, of forces moving in fixed lines and 
with determined rates. Not an atom can vary 
from its predestined line without a convulsion of 
nature. Hence man is but the creature of circum- 
stance, and goes whither the forces impel him. 
“ But the most bigoted determinist,” says M. Levy- 
Bruhl, “finds some trouble in persuading himself, 
amid the exigencies of practical life, that human 
existence is but a conventional fable, in which a 
mechanical necessity attributes to Caius the réle of 
criminal and to Sempronius that of judge; which 
results in the hanging of Caius while Sempronius 
goes to dinner.” The writer naturally objects, him- 
self, to form the conclusion that we are mere au- 
tomata endowed with consciences; and the only 
rational decision is to confess human impuissance 
before the enigma. Evidently, continues the writer, 
the molecular theory “ takes no account of objects 
and relations which exist in the universe, such as 
beauty, goodness, harmony, conscience. _ Shall we 
conclude, therefore, that these do not exist? No, 
but we must place ourselves in another point of 
view to perceive them; .. . from this point of 
view peety will be seen everywhere and “ined 
nowhere.” 

It naturally occurs to the writer to rebuke posi- 
tivist science for its dogmatism, in view of its fun- 
damental ignorance. Materialism cannot give ac- 
count of the hypothesis on which it rests. ‘ What 
is force, movement, matter, thought ? Science does 
not know. It does not even essay to know. But 
after science comes positivism, which pretends to 
found a philosophy upon them. In vain do the 
materialists forbid themselves to give a solution to 
final questions, which they proclaim beyond reach. 
Their very doubt is a response, their negatives are 
a metaphysic. . . . They recognize that all truth 
is relative ; but their doctrines take the place with 
them of absolute truth. Science, which has de- 
stroyed so many superstitions, becomes in its turn, 
to those who badly digest it, an object of super- 
stition, of blind faith, of undefined hopes.” 

It will be readily seen from these brief excerpts 
that the indictment of materialism by philosophy 
is radical and sweeping. But in this intellectual 
revolt philosophy does not stand alone. Fiction 
feels the degrading and narrowing tendencies of 
materialism, and joins forces with philosophy in 
the assault. This attack comes also from a French 
source, and, like the other, is free from suspicion 
of any predetermined religious bias. Georges Ohnet 
is one of the most successful of French novelists 
to-day. He has been severely criticised for de- 
fying the canons of French romantic art, but his 
stories none the less find favor in the popular 
heart. His latest romance is “ Doctor Rameau,” 
the plot of which includes as its most striking 
feature the conversion of a bitter materialist and 
atheist to a prayerful recognition of God by the 
simple process, not of religious influence, but of 
traveling logically along his own intellectual lines. 
The skeptic is driven in the end.to recognize the 
dreariness and impuissance of his own beliefs, 
and to perceive the intellectual necessity of accept- 
ing something higher. Dr. Rameau is a physician 
of extraordinary skill, who becomes passionately 
attached to, and marries, a beautiful young woman 
who is a devoted Catholic. It is not necessary to 


no more nor less—and he took me. 


detail the entire plot. Suffice it to say that the 
wife becomes unfaithful. She is detected by an 
elderly physician, a familiar in the family, and taken 
to task. Her.duty to her husband is urged upon 
her; whereupon she breaks forth against her hus- 
band with vehement anguish : 


“* It is he who is responsible for my shame. How can he 
call it a crime for me to yield to the force of the senses—he 
who believes only in matter? For him human beings are 
guided only by their instincts. He puts them on a level with 
the brute. By what should I be held back? By the senti- 
ment of duty? But this sentiment is conscience, and con- 
science is the soul. You know well he does nat believe in it. 
My ears ring now with his sneers at my poor mind full of 
superstition, as he calls it, when I have attempted to defend © 
my faith... . He has broken down all the barriers that 
would have restrained me. The commandments of my God 
prescribed fidelity and respect ; he has declared that no God 
exists, and the heavens are empty. My mother instructed 
me from infancy that one must be pure and good in this life 
in order to be recompensed in.eternity ; he has proven to me 
that nothing remains after death.”’ 


When the weeping culprit is further eeindet of 
the passionate devotion of her husband, there is a 
fresh revolt. ‘“ What does he love in me? My body ; 
my flesh. He enjoys possession of me because Iam 
young and fresh. He is a materialist, and his pas- 
sion is only for matter: nothing could be more ab- 
ject, more vulgar and outrageous, than this desire. 


-He would none of my dreams ; he repulsed all my 


ideals. He wanted a wife as he wanted a dinner— 
He has re- 
volted and disgusted me, and therefore I repeat, 
not by hazard but deliberately, not to defend my- 
self but to accuse him, that he is the cause of all.” 

This is a shocking picture, but who can look 
calmly and carefully at the beliefs, or the negations, 
of the materialist—no God, no soul, no hereafter— 
and not recognize the indictment as bitterly true ? 
Indeed, the hero of the romance, Dr. Rameau, sub- 
stantially recognizes it himself. He does not learn 
of his wife’s infidelity until some years after her 
death, and meanwhile his daughter grows up to 
marriageable age. The old medical friend of the 
family expresses his surprise that the atheist father 
permits her to be instructed in religion, and even 
assists at her firstcommunion. To which the father 
replies that he would not be such a monster as to 
bring a cloud over that pure and tender spirit. “ If 
any religion is supportable, it is that of a child 
drawn naturally toward heaven. What does it 
matter if faith is vain, if it strengthens her heart 
and enlightens her mind ? - Let us leave philos- 
ophy to men, but not tale away the faith of 
women. We should lose too much. For nothing 
in the world would I have my daughter not believe 
nor pray.” The materialist continues to explain 
that high education is too heavy a burden for 
women, who should be trained in submission, sweet- 
ness, and grace, wherein consists their power. Such — 
women as Mme. Roland, Mme. de Staél, and George 
Sand, he admits, would be equal to the burden and 
worthy of the enlightenment. Of women other 
than these types, however, he says: “If future 
society knows woman as atheist, I pity those who 
have for mother, for wife or daughter, that fright- 
ful product of our scientific progress.” 

But it is not the object of this writing to detail 
the ideas of Dr. Rameau, or to divulge the plot of 
the romance. It is simply to note, in this powerful 


‘novel of the most popular of French writers, an- 
other phase of the revolt of intellect against the 


degrading and belittling tendencies of materialistic 
science. It is an encouraging sign of the times, 
this. Of course, from the Christian standpoint, or 
that of any believer in Deity, the status of the 
materialist appears of all things unutterably pitiable 
and dreary. How appalling in contrast to that of 
the man of faith who sees in nature, not an agere- 
gate of blind and merciless forces, but a living intel- 
ligence—the life-principle, so long sought in vain of 
science, revelative of Deity ever active and each 
day abounding in fresh creations. There is inspi- 


ration in the belief that literally in God “we live 
and move and have our being,” but to accept our- 
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selves as’the sport and victims of atoms of predes- 
tined force and direction, mere grist in a monstrous 
natural hopper, brings leanness to the soul and palsy 
to the understanding. It is not strange that even 
irreligious human intellect is awaking to this fact 
and setting itself in rebellion. It is not, as with 
the Christian, “they have taken away my Lord 
and I know not where they have laid him,” but the 
outery for threatened morality and ideality, the 
bloom and fruit of the faculties that help men and 
women lead pure lives, and that make of them poets 
and dreamers. It is, all the same, a revolt to be 
welcomed, for it reveals man’s consciousness of the 
image of God within him. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator has long been grateful that his posi- 
tion is one which admits him to more than one rank of 
society. He is not shut up to the limited, one-sided 
view which is to be had, so to speak, from the box 
seats at the drama of life. Nor is he forced to look 
upon it from the crowded and. comfortless recesses of 
the pit. He wanders freely up and down, and (to 
change the figure back again) feels tolerably at home 
at either end of the social scale, and in the middle too, 
which is often the awkwardest place of ali, though so 
much the roomiest. He confesses to a preference for 
this middle region. And, to explain himself. still 
further and make a clean breast of it, he admits that 
he likes the portions of this region nearest to the bot- 
tom better than the portions of it nearest to the top. 
He will not conceal a plebeian taste for the annual 
agricultural fair in a thriving country town, or for the 
free days at a city gallery. Even the Saturday after- 
noon base-ball game in a country village is not without 
its charm. 

Among the various honors and pleasures which have 
come to the Spectator from these various zones of social 
life, nothing perhaps has ever been more highly valued 
by him than an invitation which came the other day to 
a Chinese wedding reception. The Spectator was aware 


that the proprietor of a tiny bazaar on Broadway had © 


shut up his shop and gone away to be married But he 
had no expectation of being bidden in this formal man- 
ner to make the acquaintance of the bride, and when 
the invitation came, neatly written on a card—*“ Mr. 
and Mrs. Hi Lo request the pleasure of your company ” 
on such and such an evening—he felt highly honored 
and delighted. When he reached the place, and found 
himself and his family the only Americans present, he 
felt still more highly honored. 


* * * 


Hi Lo is a young man who has been in this country 
about ten years, and by his obliging disposition and 
pleasant manners built up for himself a very good 
business. He likes America and Americans, and has 
made some real friends among us. When the exclu- 
sion bill was passed last fall, he looked the situation 
deliberately in the face and decided on his line of 
action. He recognized as clearly as any American gen- 
tleman the disgracefully political character of. the 
pressure for the measure just then. At the same time 
he saw the unlikelihood, and, on one occasion at least, 
admitted the unwisdom, of any complete repeal of it. 
(Though we may have begun at the wrong end and 
taken the last first in our attempt at restricting immi- 
gration, we have got to, begin somewhere, and we are 
not likely to go back on the principle for the sake of 
beginning right.) Hi Lo cut off his queue and adopted 
American dress, increased his stock of silks and fancy 
goods, and in due time went off to San Francisco to get 
him a wife. How much he paid for her the Spectator 
has not been informed, but on seeing the pretty, child- 
like creature leaning trustingly on her husband’s arm, 
he was inclined to agree with a fellow-guest who 
remarked that she was “worth a heap of money.” 
The bride was found, it appeared, in an honorable 
household of Chinatown, where she had been brought 
up with great strictness in her father’s special care. 
She had been allowed, however, to go to one of the 
mission schools established by the American Missionary 
Association, and there she had learned a little English, 
a little music, and at least enough of Christianity to 
wish to be married (as did her husband also) “in the 
Christian way.” The wedding trip had afterward 
been taken in approved Anglo-Saxon fashion, and they 


had now returned to the tiny shop to set up house- 
keeping. Here the native characteristics must reassert 
themselves, for nobody but Mongols could live in such 
cramped quarters. On the occasion of the reception, 
room was somehow made for about twenty guests and 
for a cabinet organ. And the wonderful thing about 
it was that one did not feel crowded, but had the com- 
fortable sense of snugness which one has in a Pullman 
drawing-room or a well-furnished stateroom. 


* 


The bride was really a fascinating little person, in 
spite of the stiffly arranged black hair, and a costume 
(Chinese) which the Spectator is powerless to describe. 
A complexion smooth and clear as ivory, coral lips, 
beautiful teeth—some of the pictures in Solomon’s old 
love-song came naturally to the mind. Best of all was 
a frank and pleasant smile. Her scanty English was 
well pieced out by pretty ways, and when, after greet- 
ing all her guests and playing a few “ Gospel Hymns ” 
on the cabinet organ, she poured tea for us ail—price- 
less tea in the daintiest of cups—the Spectator thought 
he had never seen this little ceremony more gracefully 
performed. A few more songs after tea, and then 
we came away, and the little woman’s affectionate 
nature was evidenced by the pretty, impulsive kiss with 
which she responded to Mrs. Spectator’s friendly words 
at parting. ‘“ And so,” the Spectator moralized, as he 
and his own household walked away in the moonlight, 
‘so this new little home is set up among us—strange 
and odd enough, a pagan graft on a Christian stock, in 
free American soil.” “ But of Christian planting,” 
added his companion ; “and, with plenty of Christian 
watering and tending, have we not reason to look for 
good fruit ?” 


THE ROE MEMORIAL. 


The following contributions have been received to 
the fund for securing the memorial to Mr. Roe already 
described in these columns » 


R. W. Ge Bit. d., C. ... 75 00 
$185 00 


Many others have signified their intention to contrib- 
ute to this fund. If they will do so immediately, they 
will confer a favor on the gentlemen having the mat- 
ter in charge. | 


THE ANDOVER CASE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
DECISION by the Massachusetts Supreme 


Court, full bench, was rendered last week, 
through Chief Justice Morton, on an important pre- 
liminary question involved in the litigation concern- 
ing Andover Theological Seminary. The precise 
point of the decision was that President Seelye, of 
Amherst College, who is President of the Andover 
Board of Visitors, must state, under oath, how the 
Rev. Dr. Eustis voted in the matter of Professor 
E. C. Smyth, D.D., at the time when an order was 
adopted by the Board removing the Professor from 
his office, on the charge of heterodoxy. 

Inasmuch as there has never been any doubt or 
dispute in regard to the nature of Dr. Eustis’s vote 
on that occasion, the unsophisticated reader will 
naturally wonder why an august judicial tribunal 
should need to issue a decree, after grave delibera- 
tion, to compel the giving of testimony on that sub- 
ject. The fact is, be the explanation what it may, 
that most vehement objection was made, on the part 
of the legal counsel opposed to Professor Smyth, 
against the introduction of testimony going to show 
what was done or said at the private sessions of the 
Board of Visitors. The claim was strenuously 
urged that all such proceedings were privileged, 
precisely like the proceedings, in private, of a jury 
or a judicial tribunal. The question was argued at 
length by eminent counsel on two separate occasions, 
first before Associate Justice William Allen, in con- 
nection with the Trustees’ suit on their bill in equity, 
secondly before the full bench, in conneciion 
with Professor Smyth’s appeal from the finding 
of the Board of Visitors. The way in which 
the question arose was this: It is one of the 
strong counts in the appellant’s grounds of appeal, 


and also one of the important averments in 


the Trustees’ bill—filed while Dr. Eustis was yet 
living and in, apparently, his usual health—that 
the latter was so far prejudiced and biased 
against Professor Smyth, before the trial, as to be 
incapable of acting, to quote the words of the 
Seminary statutes relative to such trials, “in a 
judicial capacity.” And the ground is further 
taken that if Dr. Eustis, being disqualified, had 
abstained from voting on Professor Smyth’s case, 
as he did abstain from voting on the cases of the 
other four professors, tried on the same charges, 
sustained by the same evidence, Professor Smyth 
would have been acquitted, as his associates were. 

It thus became needful to have legal proof of the 
unquestioned fact that Dr. Eustis voted to condemn 
Professor Smyth. Accordingly, President Seelye 
was summoned and interrogated both as to his 
own vote and that of one or both of his colleagues. 
He declined to answer, though it was understeod 
that he was ready to do so if instructed by 
the Court that answers could properly be given. 
The judgment of the Court covers a very wide 
range, and goes to the very root of the claim of 
“privilege.” Chief Justice Morton says that the | 
Board of Visitors, being a private, eleemosynary 
corporation, cannot claim the privileges of secrecy 
enjoyed by juries and other such bodies; and that, 
in a suit like the one now pending, every question con- 
cerning proceedings in secret session must be an- 
swered, if the question is pertinent to the issue. In 
regard to how President Seelye himself voted, the 
Court says it does not matter, since, if it ean be shown 
that a single member of the Board was corruptly 
influenced, that fact nullifies the whole proceedings. 

The next step in the appeal case will be the tak- 
ing, by Special Commissioner Robinson, of Presi- 
dent Seelye’s testimony regarding Dr. Eustis'’s vote 
in accordance with this decision; and then the 
filing, with the Court, of the Commissioner’s report, 
with a copy of the evidence, in regard to the whole 
question of Dr. Eustis’s alleged prejudice and bias. 
As ex-Governor Robinson is expected to set forth 
very soon upon his journey to Indian Territory, to 
execute the commission given him by President 
Harrison to negotiate for the purchase of Cherokee 
lands, we shall look for his report in the Andover 
matter to be rendered speedily. 

The next step in the Trustees’ suit will be a judg- 
ment by Associate Justice Field on the demurrer. 
That issue was argued several months ago, and a 
decision may be filed any day. But I am told by 
leading counsel in the cases that it will now be im- 
possible to have any trial on the real merits of the 
matters involved before next December. Mean- 
while two things are equally notable and indisput- 
able. The first is that Professor Smyth and his 


| counsel expected and desired that the appeal should 


be heard in November, 1887, instead of November, 
1889, or later; and that every delay has been 
caused by some obstacle to prevent facts from com- 
ing to the knowledge of the Supreme Court. See- 
ondly, the only preliminary decisions yet rendered, 
that in regard to the record and this in regard to 
revealing the secrets of the Board of Visitors, have 


been in Professor Smyth’s favor. M. C. A. 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Senate has adjourned, and the Administra- 
tion may be said to be fairly under way, for, if 

the Ship of State is not fully manned, it is at least 
in working trim. The last important batch of ap- 
pointments was, indeed, a surprise, and a dis- 
appointment as well. It set at naught all the pre- 
dictions based on its forerunners, for the appointees 
were neither specially fitted for their places nor 
personally of such prominence as to balance their 
lack of experience. It is said that one had been 
lately relieved from important professional rela- 
tions on account of inefficiency, and one was known 
to be of especially violent and uncertain temper and 
accustomed to indulge in a most extraordinary 
licénse of speech; yet our diplomatic relations are 
just now of great importance, and at least two of 
these missions are to countries with which our 
affairs are strained to the utmost and need most 
delicate and careful handling. At home some of 
the chief places are filled with unknown men, and 
others are still vacant, to the great delay and con- 
fusion of business. Doubtless this last difficulty 
results to some extent from lack of time to make 
the appointments, but it comes quite as much from 
having too many new hands in command. The 
Secretaries who have come here entirely un- 
acquainted with the routine of their offices find it 
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hard to work into such unwonted duties. Two'or 
three of the departments are altogether at the mercy 
of the subordinates—who have already controlled 
them quite long enough, it may be said—through 
the utter ignorance of the situation in those at their 
heads; and more than one of the new Secretaries 
themselves would be described by the irreverent as 
‘a little fresh.” All these things will probably 
work themselves out into smoothness, but it is a 
pity that even these roughnesses should occur. Few 
Administrations have started out with such con- 
fidence behind them, and its only danger, or at least 
its greatest danger, comes from an overbelief in 
itself and its power. A Senator of long experience 
recently remarked that the measure of an Admin- 
istration’s success depended upon its power to 
discern great men and its ability to secure their 
services. ‘Tried by this test, the present Ad- 
ministration cannot be called great. Its success 
will be in its moderation, not in its ability. Its 
friends and its critics alike must judge it by its own 
standards, not by their wishes or their fears. 


The new Administration began its social life with 
the reception given by the President and Mrs. 
Harrison to the Prince and Princess Tahehito, who 
spent a few days here. Neither of them quite 
equaled the present Japanese minister and his wife, 
for Mr. Mutsu looks as able as he is famed to be, 
and his wife is a great beauty—but all Japanese of 
high rank seem to be both clever and interesting. 
The reception was most brilliant, and society had its 
first opportunity to admire the new group of Cabinet 
ladies, although three of the seven were still missing, 
Mrs. Proctor, Mrs. Wanamaker, and Mrs. Noble 
not being in town as yet. The social complexion 
of the Cabinet is always most interesting, and is a 
matter of no little importance as well. It is some- 
times said that a man’s wife has no connection with 
polities, but nothing could be a greater mistake. 
The wives of public officers not only make or mar 
their husbands’ careers, but they constantly affect 
the larger matters of politics. Indeed, their very 
position itself makes their lives public lives, and their 
actions not only public property but often of public 
import. The wives and families of public men 
usually understand this fact very well, and govern 
themselves accordingly. Their influence counts, 
their very presence or absence counts, on more than 
one occasion. English political novels illustrate this 
peculiarity of a governmental society better than 
anything else, and it is this play and interplay of 
the social element which makes a large part of the 
excitement and fascination of political life. The 
hospitality of the Cabinet is not of half the impor- 
tance to society, in the restricted sense of the word, 
that it is to polities and the government of the 
country. The social lines sometimes cut sharply 
across political divisions and bring about a grouping 
which is by no means without its effect on public 
affairs. We are seeing once more how influential 
this is in the matter of appointments. For three 
Administrations now, this has been the most potent 
influence to secure a place or defeat a candidate ; 
and the secret of more than one mysterious choice 
in the last four weeks is a social secret. Many 
curious stories could be told of affairs legislative as 
well as diplomatic determined over dinner-tables, 
and grave questions settled in “ my lady’s parlor,” 
sometimes openly and definitely, oftener by the in- 
fluences thus set in motion. 


~The gay world looks forward with the utmost 
expectation to the advent of a Vice-Presidential 
household—a thing we have not had since the time 
of Schuyler Colfax. It is, of course, the position 
par excellence in official society. The President is 
bound by strict and circumscribed etiquette in his 
invitations, and is rarely seen outside the White 
House. The Vice-President is, therefore, the very 
head of society. Mrs. Morton will be both an ele- 
gant and a charming hostess, especially to the 
Diplomatic Corps and the set attached to it. This 
ultra-fashionable set was the one she chiefly af- 
fected during her former residence here, and her 
own success at Paris gave her a deserved reputa- 
tion for graceful hospitality among all foreigners 
and Franco-Americans. Moreover, she already 
shows her feeling that her new position requires a 
universal courtesy, which is likely to make her 
popular with the public as well as with the more 
exclusive group where her tastes lie. 

There has grown up in Washington of late a cir- 
ele distinguished, not only for its good form, but 
for its brilliancy and wit as well. It is English in 
its habits and French in its characteristics, and alto- 


gether cosmopolitan in its atmosphere. Its habitués 
come from both parties, and from every group of 
those parties. It is here the Blaines are welcome, 
and here that they are most at home; but their 
entertaining is by no means confined to this circle. 
Their house has always been the most generally 
open house in Washington. Here alone you met all 
sets, for the brilliant clique just described is rarely 
to be found under the same roof with the more 
distinctively political circles, and neither are wont 
to hobnob with the general public; but all these ele- 
ments and many others come together here—a dis- 
tinctively representative company. A more Amer- 
ican house it would probably be hard to find. It 
will be well set off for the next four years against 
the historic background of the famous Seward 
mansion. The Windoms also are to live in a fa- 
mous house—that occupied by Secretary Stanton 
during the war; and thus we are twice over to 
revive the memories of the greatest period of our 
National life. They are long accustomed to Wash- 
ington, know its peculiar needs and its unrivaled 
opportunities. They will not tread on its official 
toes, nor fail to sacrifice to its proper gods, but 
with a due and suitable lavishness they will unite a 
certain friendliness that goes far toward winning 
the guest. There may be less form than in some 
other houses, but there will be no lack of etiquette 
and ceremony, and with it the ready courtesy and 
sure welcome that produces popularity. It is a 
long step from the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, but Mr. Rusk is the 
only other member of the Cabinet already known 
in Washington. Around this house will center 
especially the official circle, and the people will be 
thoroughly at home with Mrs. Rusk and_ her 
daughter, especially that large and growing contin- 
gent which calls even Ohio the East. For the rest, 
the Cabinet is an unknown quantity, though pleas- 
ant promises are made for its new members. Some 
of them come here with social fame behind them, 
and some have conquered Washington already. It 
is apparent, however, that success in this direction 
is not to follow exactly in the expected lines, but 
that in this also the last are likely to be first. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE custom which Mr. Bryce notices in his 
“ American Commonwealth,” of voting accord- 
ing to strict party lines in a city election, though 
the tenets of the party have nothing to do with city 
affairs, was certainly not observed in the contest 
which is just over in Chicago. The tickets were 
cut in a manner most disheartening to those who 
expect the party nominee to be supported under all 
circumstances. The election passed off very quietly. 
As the city is divided into 375 precincts, or one to 
less than 400 citizens, a crowd about the polls was 
rare. The ticket peddlers had a dull day, for 
where the monotony of their lives was broken by 
the coming of a voter, he usually had his own care- 
fully prepared ticket in his pocket. Less than sev- 
enty per cent. of those who were registered voted. 
The indifference of Mayor Roche to what seemed 
to many to be his evident duty ; his repeated disre- 
gard of the wishes of those who wanted the Sunday 
closing laws enforced; his efforts to keep in with 
the saloon interests ; the feeling that he was a weak 
tool of the political machine, and the suspicion that 
he was in league with the surface railroad company 
and against rapid transit, turned a large number of 
the better class of Republicans against him, or made 
them so hopeless that they did not vote. His ma- 
jority of more than 27,000 two years ago was turned 
into a minority of 10,000. 

The election demonstrates that the balance of 
power in Chicago is not with the saloons, but with 
those who desire to have the laws enforced ; that 
the Republican party managers must expect defeat 
unless they present a worthy candidate ; and that 
an officer who has been elected as a reformer must 
pay some attention to reforms. The new Mayor is 
universally conceded to be a thoroughly honest 
man, whose integrity of purpose is unquestioned, 
and who has long been familiar with city affairs. 
He has an opportunity of giving us a better govern- 
ment than we have had for years, if he is man 
enough to grasp it. 


Mr. Moody’s “ Convention of Christian Workers,” 
which was opened on the 4th inst. at the Chicago 
Avenue Church, is very similar to the * Bible In- 
stitute’ which he held here two years ago, and not 
unlike some conventions which have been held at 


Northfield, Mass. It is a renewal of the work of 


the City Evangelization Society, of which a good 
deal was said when Mr. Moody was here last, but 
of which little has been heard since. Then Mr. 
Moody himself was conducting mass-meetings in 
different parts of the city, and turning his work 
over to the charge of the churches. Now his plan 
is to carry on a training-school during a month or 
two for evangelistic workers in the city, and this: 
he hopes will grow into a permanent institution. 
He himself is to give instruction on the great 
themes of Repentance, Conversion, Regeneration, 
Atonement, Justification, etc.; while lectures on 
Bible Study will be given by others, whose views 
are in harmony with his. Of course such‘instruc- 
tion is designed to equip men for work rather than 
give them scholarly views. The circular which has 
been sent out contains the very suggestive state- 
ment that after the morning of study “the after- 
noons and evenings will be given to ‘ Applied 
Christianity,’ and no pains will be spared to bring 
the workers face to face with the masses who have 
renounced, or are ignorant of, the Gospel.” Cer- 
tainly there is no better place to apply the Gospel 
than here; and applying it is the very part which 
is apt to be overlooked. If Mr. Moody confines 
his teachings to a theology which can be “ applied,” 
he will set a good example, and avoid that about 
which churches are divided. And if his pupils try 
to apply daily that which they have heard in the 
morning, to see how it works, they will not only 
fix it in their own minds, but will give it a test 
which will separate the wheat from the chaff. 
Knowing Mr. Moody’s loving and practical spirit 
and good sense, we may be hopeful that this 
process will not be at the expense of those to whom. 
the Christianity is applied. Is not this devoting 
only a part of the time to learning about Christian- 
ity, and more time to applying it, what most of our 
churches need? Supposing, after a Sunday morn- 
ing’s sermon, the congregation devoted the after- 
noon and evening to making a practical use of the 
Christianity in which they had been instructed ; 
would not this solve, in a great measure, the prob- 
lem of the second service, test the value of the ser- 
mon much better than is done by the usual dinner- 
table discussion of it, ingpire the pastor, and make 
him, on the one hand, very careful to furnish, and 
make the people, on the other hand, very attentive 
to find, something that can be applied? 


Illinois already has the distinction of being the 
State in which the greatest number of divorces 
were granted between 1867:and 1889, and in which 
there is the largest proportion of divorces to mar- 
riages. Recent events, however, would indicate 
that Chicago is the city, not only in which a new 
marriage can most speedily follow a divorce, but in 
which it can take place even before the divorce is 
surely granted. A few weeks ago a man who had 
contracted a new marriage on the statement of his 
lawyer that his divorce would be recorded, but 
without waiting to find out, found himself guilty of 
bigamy, because the lawyer had failed to keep his 
promise. Still more recently a woman, to whom a 
divorce was given during the absence of her hus- 
band from the country, and on evidence that was 
furnished and, as it seems, invented by her lawyer, 
was naturally startled when her husband returned 
six months after her second marriage and contested 
the legality of the divorce as being fraudulently 
obtained. Her lawyer has been sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment, and will probably be expelled 
from the bar. Nevertheless, our Legislature has 
rejected the bill prepared by Judge Horton for- 
bidding another marriage within a certain time 
after a divorce has been granted, and authorizing 
the judge to appoint a lawyer to represent the in- 
terests of an absent party. 


A resolution expressing approval of the efforts 
now being made in various States for Constitutional 
Prohibition was passed at the Congregational min- 
isters’ meeting a short time ago, and noted in your 
news columns. But he would greatly err who 
therefore concludes that the Congregational minis- 
ters of Chicago are heartily in favor of that policy. 
It is doubtful if a majority are. The Monday 
morning meeting is composed of clergymen living 
within twenty-five miles of Chicago; from it the 
pastors of the city are usually conspicuously absent. 
It is easy to secure a few votes for a resolution in- 
troduced at the close of a meeting, when many are 
too indifferent or too hurried to debate or even 
vote against it. It expresses the opinion of a few, 
but usually it is a very untrustworthy indication of 
what the ministers, and still less the churches, in 
this vicinity think. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE SCHOOL 
QUESTION. 


By Hueu P. McELRone. 


HERE seem to be two grave misapprehensions 
among the most intelligent Protestants in re- 
gard to Catholics and the school question: First, 
that Catholics are a unit on the subject; and, 
secondly, that Catholics, as a body, are opposed to 
the public school system. I take the liberty to 
deny both these assumptions, and I think it will be 
a real service to Protestant fellow-citizens to out- 
line for them the true situation, whether or no they 
approve what Catholics ask. As my authority for 
what I am about to write may be essential to its 
value, I must be excused the seeming egotism if 
I state who Iam. I t.ave been a Catholic journal- 
ist for fifteen years. I have the honor of being 
personally acquainted with a large number of the 
bishops, clergy, and laity of the Catholic faith. 
For several years I was placed in a position to 
observe closely and familiarly the legislative pro- 
ceedings of the highest ecclesiastical authority of 
the Catholic Church in the United States. In 
_ various ways that I may not be permitted to specify, 
I have had opportunities of learning the views and 
feeling the pulses of the entire Catholic body in 
this country. For these reasons I think I can 
speak with some certainty on this question, which 
was always a foremost one to my mind, and [ shall 
write with exceeding care. =e 
So far from Catholics being united on the school 
question, they may be divided into three classes, 
named, for convenience, and not a little appropri- 
ateness, the Irreconcilables, the Moderates, and 
the Indifferentists. The Irreconcilables consist of 
those who are opposed to the State having any- 
thing to do with education. They take their 
grounds upon principles not necessarily Catholic, 
and their views are shared by many non-Catholics 
-who are opposed on political and economic grounds 
to the school tax. There are probably more non- 
~ Catholics than Catholics in this faction, and it may 
more properly be called a political party than a 
party in the Catholic Church. Still, they may 
advocate their views without violating Catholic 
principles. The Indifferentists are those who be- 
lieve the public schools are good enough as they 
are; that there is no necessity to mingle religious 
with secular instruction, and that doctrines and 
morals can be safely left to the Sunday-school and 
the home. ‘These, again, cannot claim to represent 
any Catholic principle, and are, in their views, 
dangerously near the line of heresy, although there 
is no stringent law of the Church, infallibly stamped, 
to put them out of the pale of the Church, except 
they be priests who refuse to comply with the 
- regulation requiring them to erect parochial schools 
within a certain period unless excused by their 
bishop, and are thus guilty of contumacy. The 
Moderates are those who desire religious instruc- 
tion in the schools, who send their children to the 
parochial schools when they can, and who desire to 
have the State recognize these schools as part of its 
system on some equitable basis. These last are the 
vast majority of Catholics throughout the country, 
and they it is who may claim to represent the 
Catholic body. Opponents who quote the Irrecon- 
cilables and Indifferentists as representative Catho- 
lies fall into error on one side or the other. Nine- 
tenths of the Catholics are Moderates, and for this 
reason their ideas are the only ones worthy of 
serious study by those who desire to know what the 
Catholics want. Accordingly, after stating that 
the present writer is a Moderate, we can proceed 
to the consideration of their views in this burning 
question. | 
First, then, the Moderates, who form the vast 
majority of American Catholics, are not in any 
sense the enemies of the public school system. 
They are simply the enemies of the exclusion of 
religious instruction from the curriculum. They 
hold that it is impossible to separate morality from 
religion, and that if such an impossibility were, by 
a miracle, to become possible, it would be extremely 
undesirable to do so. They maintain that the 
- exceedingly shallow religious and moral instruction 
of the Sunday-school and the intermittent, if not 
entirely absent, drilling of our busy American 
homes, in many of which all the adult members of 
the family, male and female, are engaged in busi- 
ness pursuits, are not sufficient to counterbalance 
six days of entire godlessness. What they want 
in schools to which they send their children is that 
‘thorough and complete education, not neglecting 
the religious and moral facy]ties for the benefit of 


mere material knowledge, “ falsely called science,” 
as the Scriptures say, which shall develop the 
whole man into a harmonious and perfect being, so 
far as he can be so developed. 

No vague general system of religion and morality 
can prove acceptable to Catholics, nor, I venture 
to say, to Protestants of the more orthodox denomi- 
nations. Catholics view doctrines as absolute facts, 
the opposite of which are falsehoods; and, more- 


over, one doctrine hinges on to another, the whole. 


series forming a perfect body, from which one 
doctrine cannot be dislocated without marring the 
whole, any more than a limb of a man may be cut 
off without injuring the whole man. Since, then, 
no general system of religious and moral instruc- 
tion can be devised to suit the various denominations 
which frequent the public schools, how can a plan 
be formed to introduce such instruction without 
injury tv any denomination ? 

Several plans have been proposed. But the plan 
which seems the most feasible is that of voluntary 
free schools. Let any body of parents organize 
a school, if they choose, and select teachers ; and 
let the State pay to these schools a pro rata of the 
tax on the basis of the number and proficiency of 
the scholars. With the religious instruction con- 
veyed in these schools the State could have nothing 
to do. It is not the business of the State to teach 
religion. But it is the right and the duty of the 
State to see that its future citizens have the proper 
amount of secular instruction, if the State is paying 
for that instruction. Hence it follows that if volun- 
tary schools ask a pro rata of the tax, they must 
submit to inspection by State officials ; indeed, the 
pro rata could not be ascertained at all otherwise, 
since it would have to be based, not only on the 
number, but also on the proficiency, of the scholars. 
Catholics or others who ask for State aid to their 
schools, and then object to the State ascertaining 
how the money it pays out is used, occupy an illog- 
ical position. At the same time, for those who de- 
sire that kind of education, the present machinery 
of the colorless public school system could be 
maintained. 

Catholics and Protestants who maintain private 
schools are doubly taxed. No one can deny this. 
I am unaware of the state of the various Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian, Methodist, and other schools, 
but a few striking figures from the Catholic side 
ean be given. There are now about 900,000 
children being educated in our parochial schools 
throughout the United States. At a low average 
of the cost of a public school pupil, $15, this means 
313,500,000 a year. This enormous sum is being 
paid by Catholics for the education of their own 


children, while they pay to the State an equal 


amount for the education of other people’s children. 
Is this just? Is it right? Is it fair? But suppose 
all the parochial schools should cease at once, and 
the 900,000 children in them be thrown upon the 
public schools. Over $25,000,000 would have to 
be instantly provided to supply school buildings to 


accommodate the influx; while the $13,500,000. 


annual expenditure, added to that, would make an 
increase of $38,500,000 in the school tax in a 
single year. Of course, it is not likely that any 
such thing will occur; but the grievous burden 
placed by this double tax upon the shoulders of us 
Catholics—the poorest class, perhaps, of the com- 
munity, the laborers upon whom all taxes ulti- 
mately fall—is not lightened by such a considera- 
tion. 

This, then, is what Moderate Catholics ask for. 
It is the privilege of establishing voluntary schools, 
on the lines laid down, with the purpose of incor- 
porating them and assimilating them, except in 
régard to religious and moral instruction, with the 
public school system, and to be necessarily under 
State inspection so far as regards secular studies. 
We ask nothing except what we are willing to 
grant to Protestant, Jewish, Buddhist, or other 
religionists’ demands. We ask nothing except what 
we are willing to join hands with honest Americans 
of any other religion in asking for themselves. 
We ask nothing, in short, but to be freed from the 
anomalous position of being taxed to support a 
system which, because of its deficiencies, we are 
debarred from using by conscientious scruples. 
Without marring that system, without injuring a 
single good feature of it, our scruples can be re- 
moved. And at the same time the scruples of a 
great and increasing body of Protestants can be 
removed. | 

Engaged in frankly stating the Catholic position, 
I should say here, in order to remove another false 
impression, that the hierarchy of the Church have 
nothing whatsoever to do with it, considered in 


their authoritative capacity, or in any way beyond 


the mere fact that they are citizens of the United 
States professing the Catholic religion. We under- 
stand how to separate our civil and religious duties. 
The hierarchy have established paroehial schools, 
but they cannot appear, as a hierachy, before a 
State which recognizes no religion, as asking an 
rights. Indeed, I might say that Catholie lay- 
men, parents, have been the urgent promoters of 
this religious school movement. It is our children, 
our flesh and blood, who would be imperiled by 
religionless schools ; and it is our pockets, prin- 
cipally, that suffer by the double tax thereby 
incurred. But, however that is, we appear here 
simply as citizens and taxpayers of the United 
States, whether we be bishops, priests, or laymen. 
Here, then, is the plan of the fortification in 
which we Moderate Catholics, the immense ma- 
jority of our brethren in this country, have in- 
trenched ourselves, without any attempt to support 
the position by the various and multitudinous 
arguments with which we seek here and there to 
strengthen the walls and throw out sorties against 
the foe. The simple statement looks strong enough. 
But we would invite our opponents to quit their 
quixotic struggles with the Irreconcilable wind- 
mills, who amount to nothing; to cease devoting 
attention to the insignificant faction of Indifferent- 
ists; and to attempt some serious consideration of 
the grounds occupied by the Moderate majority of 
Catholics. 


COUNT CAMPELLO AND CATHOLIC RE- 
FORM CONFERENCES AT SAN REMO. 


By tue Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 
OUNT ENRICO DI CAMPELLO, ex-Canon 


of St. Peter’s, Rome, is the great champion of 
Catholic Reform in Italy. Sinee he wrote his 
famous letter to Cardinal Borromeo, on the 13th of 
September, 1881, by which he placed the resigna- 
tion of his stall in the hands of Pope Leo XIIL, he 
has been working quietly in the cause for which he 
has dared so much, first in Rome and then in 
Umbria. Now, however, he has stepped forth to 
unfurl in other parts of Italy the banner of Reform. 
The sphere of his first crusade is the place from 
which I write, San Remo. He has just brought a 
series of conferences held here this week to a close, 
the results of which have passed all expectations. 
The Italians turned out in their thousands to hear 
his denunciation of the papal system and his exhi- 
bition of the Gospel; and the English and American 
visitors extended to him their sympathy, and gave 
him of their gold for his work. The local press, 
too, has espoused his cause, and the young men in 
the mutual improvement societies have pressed for 
his speedy return. 3 
Count Campello is a man in middle life. He is 
of medium height, and looks well and strong, 
although he suffers from a chronic bronchial affec- 
tion. His complexion is swarthy and somewhat 
ruddy, and his hair is dark, mixed with gray. His 
‘“ tonsure ” disappeared years ago; for long before 


he left the Vatican he told his superiors that such — 


markings were all very well on cattle, but he would 
never submit to the indignity. He is of noble birth, 
and his family castle and estates are in Umbria, 
which he has made the headquarters of his mission. 
He is called Enrico (Henry), after Prince Henry, 
brother of the late Emperor of Germany, who was 
his godfather, and who wanted to bring him up at 
the Prussian court. He was educated in Rome, 
and in 1853 was ordained a priest. In 1858 he 
was made a Canon of Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
in 1864 he was given the same post in St. Peter’s, 
with the sure and not distant prospect of a Cardi 
nal’s hat. Pope Pio Nono had then his fit of liber- 
ality, and Count Campello, whose normal state was 
one of ardent love of democratic freedom, was a 
great favorite with his Holiness. A spirit of liber- 
ty seemed to tenant the halls of the Vatican at 
this period; and so, when, in 1870, the Italian 
Canon made a breach in the Porta Pia, Count Cam- 
pello was joined by many dignitaries and priests, in 
the hope that the day not only of civil but of relig- 
ious liberty had dawned on their country. They 
were mistaken. For political reasons, the Govern- 
ment granted the Pope those infamous “guaran- 
tees” which made him once more a despot in the 
sphere of the Vatican and the Church, and which 
the Italians are struggling now to rescind. For 
eleven years Count Campello remained in his ecan- 
onry, but growing more and more dissatisfied 
with the Church, until, unable longer to endure the 
hypocrisy and disloyalty he saw around him, he 
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finally broke with it, as we have already said, in 
September, 1881. 

Any one who enters the Church of Rome from 
another communion is a saint, but any one who 
leaves it is a devil. This Count Campello was de- 
clared to be. But the people of Rome knew his 
goodness of heart and his purity and philanthropy 
of life, for more than any one in St. Peter’s he had 
been their friend, and so they flocked around him 
and decried his persecutors. Then the Jesuits 
planned his assassination, but the Prussian Ambas- 
sador, learning of it, hid Campello in his palace. 
After some weeks, he ventured abroad again, and 
started conferences and schools in Rome, and also 
conducted a reform newspaper, “Il Labaro.” At 
this work he continued for two years, amid great 
persecution and at great expense. He then went 
to England, and, returning two years ago to Italy, 
transferred the headquarters of his work to Um- 
bria, where, as we have said, they now are. He 
has five stations in the Valnerina, and his work 
prospers. Umbria, in the very center of Italy, is a 
capital vantage ground whence to plan assaults on 
the enemy in the different towns around, and we 
now proceed to give some particulars of his first 
campaign. 

The great meeting with Italians was held in the 
theater on the afternoon of Sunday last, the 17th 
instant. Count Campello’s subject was announced 
as “ Why I Left the Vatican.” Nearly two thou- 
sand people were in the theater, and crowds had to 
turn away from lack of room. Going at once to 
his subject, Count Campello said that he had left 
the Vatican because he was wearied of slavery and 
hypocrisy. He left it in homage to loyalty and 
truth. He left it because as a believer in Jesus his 
conscience rebelled against being yoked to the car 
of religious superstition, and because as an Italian 
subject he could no longer bear to be associated 
with those who were plotting the breaking up of 
the unity of his country. As it is impossible to 
be a good Catholic, after the fashion of the Papacy, 
and a good Italian citizen at the same time, he had 
trampled underfoot his ecclesiastical position and 
career. He could never have anything more to do 
with the clerical party, but he would remain a 
preacher of Christianity to his latest breath in con- 
nection with Catholic Reform. Before leaving the 
Vatican he said that he had set on foot the work of 
reform within its walls, but he found it impossible 
to go on, and so he has come out of it, remaining 
more faithful than ever to the true, primitive Catho- 
lic Church. The Papacy, with its pretensions to 
universal supremacy and with its dogma of infalli- 
bility, has denaturalized the primitive conception of 
the Church, which was eminently democratic and in 
harmony with human nature. This idea of Catho- 
lie Reform in Italy, he said, was not new, nor was 
it his. It is most ancient, and was promulgated by 
the noblest and most pious minds, such as Marsil- 
lius of Padua, Arnaldo of Brescia, Savonarola, 
Paolo Sarpi, Gioberti, Liverani, the learned Au- 
disio, and the immortal philosopher Antonio Ros- 
mini. Count Campello then spoke of the old 
Catholic Reform movement as it exists at the pres- 
ent day in Germany, Switzerland, Holland, France, 


Spain, and elsewhere, and said that in this work he 


joined hands with Ignatius Déllinger and Michelis, 


‘with Hubert Reinkens and Eduard Herzog, with 


Cabrera and Pére Hyacinthe. Having thus ex- 
plained his position and his work, Count Campello 
urged his audience to do without the Papacy, to 
drive it out of their conscience;, their minds and 
hearts, their homes, and, when an opportunity 
arrived, from their country. He then warned them 
against the evils of infidelity and indifference, and 
pleaded with them to put Jesus Christ in the place 
of the Pope, to put the Gospel in the place of the 
Syllabus, and then they would see rising to new 
life that indomitable pilgrim of the ages which 
they call Ztalia. 

Count Campello had with him a young law stu- 
dent and evangelist, Signor Ugo Ianni, who, in an 


_ eloquent speech, full of historic facts which were 


incontrovertible, indicted the Papacy as the enemy 
of all thought and progress and true religion. It 
vas the cancer of their intellectual, civil, social, and 
religious life. He, like Count Campello, warned 
hem against trampling on their faith through 
hatred of the priest, casting off true religion because 
of the parody of Christianity exhibited by the 
Church of Rome. By embracing Christ and his 
Gospel they would embrace no new faith, but that 
of their fathers, for which had died thousands of 
martyrs who with their blood had consecrated the 
classic soil of Italy. [oth speeches were received 
with every mark of approval, and not only were 


those passages applauded which denounced the 
Papacy, but those also which proclaimed the Gos- 
pel and salvation by faith in Jesus Christ. 

This meeting and others of a less public nature 
held in San Remo demonstrate that almost all 
men of thought and education and position and in- 
fluence, and also most workingmen of intelligence, 
in this town are outside the pale of the Church of 
Rome. For moral and for political reasons they have 
left it; and back to it, with its present claims, they 
will never go. And what holds true of San Remo 
holds true of nearly every town and city, and even 
village, in the peninsula. 

All of us resident in Italy know this, too, that 
there men are drifting fast into indifference and 
infidelity. Personally I know of many atheistic 
societies, and Italians have often said to me, ‘“ We 
are sick of priests and churches, and want no more 
of them.”’ Others have said, “ We do not want to do 
without religion, but we are being driven into that 
state by the Papacy.” Others have said, “Indiffer- 
ence is becoming a terrible evil in our land. We 
are ceasing to care for the things of the soul.”’ 

To arrest this sad condition of matters Protest- 
ant churches and communities are hard at work in 
the country. There are several in connection with 
America, and there is the old Waldensian Church 
and the Free Italian, which are sustained largely 
by Scotland. Yet these churches are inadequate to 
cope with the evils of which we speak, for they are 
growing up around their very doors. None of them 
are fitted to become popular, for they are looked 
upon as not of Italy, but imported into it, and they 
are wrought, for the most part, on Presbyterian 
lines, which, whilst suiting many in their recoil 
from Romanism, do not suit the majority. These 
naturally prefer a church whose government and 
ritual are such as they have been accustomed to. 
These things explain the acceptance accorded to 
Count Campello and his efforts on behalf of a Re- 
formed Catholic Church. Indeed, in the event of 
a war it is not improbable that the Papacy may be 
overthrown, and a church on the lines advocated 
by Count Campello come to be set up. We may 
differ at home as to our views of church govern- 
ment and the order of public worship and many 
such things, but in Italy, in the face of the formal- 
ity and hypocrisy that abound within the Papal 
Church, and the indifference and infidelity that 
abound out of it, all these secondary matters should 
be lost sight of, and we should rejoice if in any way 
and by any one “ Christ is preached,” and we should 
help all who are thus seeking to bring back the 
nation to a pure and primitive faith. 

San Remo, Italy. 


SOME EXPERIENCES. . 


(A WORD WITH THE PARISH COMMITTEE.) 


By THE Rev. F. S. Root. 


E assume, gentlemen, that you are bent upona 
just performance of parochial duty ; and in 
the matter of supplying the pulpit it is doubtless the 
purpose of one of your number to meet Clericus at the 
station, and to show him the way to the inn where he 
is supposed to rest until he pipes before your people 
Sunday morning. You make certain of his shelter, 
and conclude that the whole duty of man (commit- 
tee-man) ends with arrangement for bed and board. 
You expect the Dominie to come up smiling to the 
door of the sanctuary because you tucked him off 
so comfortably the night previous. Your assump- 
tion is that if the parson is secured against hunger 
and cold, and promptly remunerated for his work, 
the account of the parish is closed. But did it 
never occur to you that sleep, seclusion, quiet, are 
prime factors in making the “supply” of gamy 
flavor on the morrow; and have you cherished, as 
the parochial apple of your eye, an environment as 
favorable as possible for the stranger? If not, 
here are some fugitive experiences from the note- 
book of a neophyte that may set you on a different 
course the next time a clerical gripsack is surren- 
dered to your keeping. 3 
A few years ago the writer went from the semi- 
nary to preach in the neighboring town of Squan- 
tuck. He arrived at the station in the midst of 
pitch darkness ; found no one awaiting him ; finally 
secured a wheezy hack; was driven to the home of 
Mr. Lookout, the gentleman from whom he had 
received the invitation to preach. That individual 
gave us a somewhat grouty welcome, omitted to ask 
whether we had eaten supper, sat around in a very 
dismal kind of way until the kerosene began to give 
out—in which act he was assisted by the entire 
company, consisting of a gaunt and bony wife— 


until, in sheer desperation, we suggested our bed- 
room; when, to tell the truth, John Rogers at the 
stake could not have been more sleepless! Our 
host arose with alacrity, opened a door into the 
parlor, or, rather, the remains of a parlor, exhibited 
a cot-bed of very diminutive proportions, said his 
other apartments were all “torn up,” hoped we 
might keep warm (zero weather), and vanished. 
Well, that night on the banks of the swollen river 
is remembered. The cot-bed was thoroughly Pro- 
crustean. But, instead of applying the Procrustean 
remedy, we chose to lie upon it at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. It must be admitted that such a 
method of sleeping, particularly on a cold night, 
has obvious disadvantages; and, between the snor- 
ing of our host in an adjoining room and the strik- 
ing of the hours by the town clock, we managed to 
extract sufficient variety to keep us from downright 
frenzy until morning came, bringing languor and 
disgust. And then, to crown all, we were expected 
to preach on a diet of stone-cold waffles and friz- 
zled-up oysters ! 


would be laughed out of court. One is made of 
poor stuff to whine about the irremediable. In 
doing pioneer work hardship is the rule; one 
expects to “rough it.’’ But, in the present instance, 
a little thoughtfulness on the part of the committee 
could have made the visit of the stranger a most 
delightful memory. In that parish there were a 
dozen families willing to receive where one might 
have found comfort, convenience, hearty welcome. 
And needless annoyances, of which this case is an ex- 
treme type, are not infrequent in the history of the 
eandidating, temporarily-supplying parson. What 
else? ‘Be patient, my dear sir, and you shall hear. 

On one occasion, in response to telegram, we 
arrived in a manufacturing town of considerable 
dignity, just on the edge of evening, an entire 
stranger. 
about the streets in search of clue to the home of 
Committeeman; at length reached his door only 
to learn that he was absent; retraced our steps to 
the church, where the members of the choir were 
rehearsing ; discovered a good Samaritan in the 
person of the leader, who finally brought, us to the 
shelter of a stuffy tavern, hot, weary, exasperated. 
Pure, unadulterated, inexcusable negligence per- 
mitted such perplexity. After sending the tele- 
gram the whole matter passed from the thought 
of the responsible person. 

And then, again, there are incidental drawbacks 
to the performance of good Sunday work, by no 
means chargeable to the Committeeman’s account, 
but which might have been prevented if the two 
essentials of quiet and homelike surroundings had 
been steadily kept in view. At one hostlery we 
were sleepless half of Saturday night because of 
the boisterous hilarity of a political caucus held in 
the room just below our apartments. The clinking 
of glasses, the fumes of bad cigars, the oaths of 
disappointed and quarreling aspirants, came up 


through the floor in a medley of sounds and odors. | 


It is generous indeed to send the Parson to a fine 
hotel and pay his bills. 
while a guest in one of the most attractive of New 
England public-houses, a company of actors came 
in at eleven Saturday night, occupied adjoining 
rooms, set a whirlwind of merriment in motion 
until two or three o’clock in the morning, murdered 
sleep for themselves and everybody else, and, if.the 
Dominie had been a candidate, would probably have 
broken the bank of his chances. At another time, 
under a well-known public roof-tree, a minstrel 
troupe, upon the conclusion of their performance, 
took possession of the office of the hotel close by 
our sleeping apartment, and continued to sing, 
hour after hour, until daybreak. The proprietor, 
in despair, turned out the lights; but the rollicking 
minstrels kept on just as successfully, and more 
hilariously, in the dark. A very fine concert, no 


doubt, but not the best exhilaration for the hard 


work of the Sabbath. 
And, now, O Parish Committee, we have given 


| you some very gentle hints—“ pointers” as we used 


to say before college ball games—and unfolded 
some tales which may clear up the mystery of the 
Rev. Dr. Bumble’s very disappointing and mediocre 


effort in your pulpit last Sunday morning. If — 


your church must candidate, give the stranger all 
possible advantage. Treat him so well before Sun- 
day that he will feel like an athlete well rubbed 
down when he comes into the pulpit. If possible, 
put him in a family where social refinement and 
delicacy of feeling give assurances that he will 
neither be worn out with too much talk nor ex- 
hausted by overmuch attention. Give the Parson 


A frontier experience? Not a — 
bit of it. If such had been the case, complaining 


We found no one in waiting ; wandered 


But in one instance, 
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half a chance to feel at home, and he will preach 
as if life were worth iiving although a candidate. 
Do not exclaim, ‘“‘ He wants the earth!” No, sir, 
you are mistaken. The odds in favor of Messrs. 
Loan & Mortgage are too great, even if that were 
his desire. But “ put yourself in his place.” Take 
a post-graduate course in the seminary; go here 
and there Saturday nights to be on the ground for 
Sunday; become, one day in every seven, as a 
stranger to your environment ; set yourself up as a 
target for all the cranks in the congregation ; pose 
as an object of curiosity for young and old—then 
you will discover that such a victim is entitled to a 
large handicap in his strenuous endeavor to outrun 
the criticism of your people. The very least he 
can wish is to be free from what I have described. 
Will you take the lesson to heart, Mr. Working- 
Oar, of North End Parish ? oe 


AT THE PEOPLE’S PALACE, LONDON. 


By Frances A. HUMPHREY. 


goes East; nobody wants to see the 


place,” is what Mr. Besant says of East Lon- 

don in “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
But times have changed since that was written, 
and now occasionally a person does choose to go 


- down into East London, and goes for the single 


purpose of seeing the fairy palace evoked out of 
the British pocket by that same novel. I say fairy 
palace, not because of any lightness or symmetry in 
the exceedingly homely structure of brick which 
now goes by the name of the People’s Palace, but 
because it will be, when completed, the embodiment 
of a novelist’s dream, which is generally considered 
to be constructed of the flimsiest material and in- 
capable of the concrete. 

The People’s Palace, as every reader of that 
novel knows, is a modified form of the Palace of 
Delight planned by Harry and built with Angela’s 
money. And Mr. Besant must be an exceedingly 
happy man whenever he looks at it, which I am 
told he does almost daily when in town, for, natu- 
rally, he is one of the trustees. Then, doubtless, 
he does not see it as it is, but as it is to be, a pict- 
ure of which latter state hangs in one of the offices. 

The Queen’s Hall, which was first built, is the 
heart of the edifice. Clustering around it and 
built against it will be smaller halls and rooms, con- 
cert and music rooms, an art gallery, a theater, a 
library and reading-room, the technical and trade 
schools, and the social room. The latter is to be 
in the rotunda, which, with its dome, will form the 
front of the building, flanked on either side by a 
tall minaret. As seen in the picture, the completed 
People’s Palace quite outshines the Royal Palace of 
Buckingham. But it is the plan of building—be- 
ginning at the center—which makes the _half- 
finished structure so disappointing to the eye. The 
rough brick walls are windowless, for all the light 
in the Queen’s Hall comes from above. The picture 
of the completed palace also shows in perspective 
broad graveled walks and thick shrabberies, inter- 


_spersed with pots of flowering plants. But at pres- 


ent it stands in a waste of sand and rubbish. The 
Queen’s Hall is a noble room, one hundred and 
thirty feet long’ by seventy-five in breadth. Its ex- 
treme height in the center is sixty feet, and it will 
seat twenty-five hundred. In an alcove in the end 


- opposite the great organ is a statue of Victoria, and 


twenty-two life-size statues of queens of England 
and other nations are ranged around the hall. They 
were all excellent women in their lot and place, ful- 
filling the duties of their station to the best of their 
ability, but one wonders a little why in a People’s 
Palace only queens among women are admitted. 
Why should not women eminent in literature, like 
Elizabeth Browning ; in art, like Elizabeth Thom- 
son ; in good works, like Florence Nightingale, find 
a place there—commoners, in short, who are not so 
immeasurably removed in rank from the women 
whom this palace is designed to benefit ? 

The library was completed just before the time 
of my visit (July, 1888). A loan exhibition of 


paintings had already been held in it. The room 


is circular, seventy-five feet in diameter, and from 
floor to ceiling fifty-two feet. It is planned after 
the reading-room of the British Museum. The 
books had not been put in it at that time, and its 
white walls and ceiling seemed bare, and the numer- 
ous busts of distinguished authors, both ancient and 


‘modern, which were mounted on brackets, struck 


me as distressingly alike in feature, and suggested 
the probability that, like the one hundred and six 
kings in Holyrood Palace, each of whom has a 
“ nose like a door-knocker,” they had been manu- 


factured at one fell swoop. This library, with 
those of Bethnal Green and Toynbee—both small— 
comprise the sum of the libraries of the vast wil- 
derness of houses known as East London. 

The Technical Schools were in process of build- 
ing at the time I was there, and were to be opened 
October 8, 1888. Boys eligible to join must be over 
twelve, must have passed the fifth standard in the 
public elementary schools, and be the sons of parents 
whose income is less than £200. The fees are six- 
pence per week, or five shillings the quarter. A 
limited number of boys will be admitted the income 
of whose parents exceeds the sum of £200. These, 
however, will pay eight pounds eight shillings annu- 
ally, in advance. These facts indicate that the 
advantages of the People’s Palace are not for the 
extremely poor, but for families of moderate or 
small incomes. | 

Two hundred and fifty free scholarships were 
competed for July 16, 1888, and it is hoped that 
money will be secured for five hundred of these at 
£1. These Technical Schools are being built and 
fitted up by the Most Worshipful Company of 
Drapers, at a cost of £20,000> This may seem a 
large sum, but these great city guilds are fabulously 
rich, and spend enormous sums upon their own 
organizations. At the annual ball given by the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, the display of 
costly jewelry transcends anything that can be seen 
at the West End. 

Gymnasia and swimming baths are provided for 
both men and women. The latter were the gift 
of the Countess of Rosebery, and were opened 
May 14, 1888—just one year from the day on which 
the Palace was opened and the corner-stone of the 
Technical Schools laid by the Queen. I went into 
the section containing the swimming bath for 
women. It is a long and wide basin lined with 
white tiles and filled with water slightly warmed, 


which under the glass roof takes on a pale 


sea-green hue. A section of it was shallow, for the 
safety of beginners in the swimming art. Five hun- 
dred is the largest number that has used this bath 
in one day. The swimming bath for men is double 
this in size, and thirteen hundred have been known 
to make use of that in thesametime. The water is 
changed once in twenty-four hours. The fee is one 
penny for members and two for non-members. 

To my thinking, two of the most charming things 
about the completed Palace will be the play-rooms 
and play-ground for the children from homes where 
there is no room to play, and whose only play-ground 
is the street ; and the winter garden, with its palms 
and ferns and bananas, its curious and lovely 
flowers, in which the aged and feeble will find re- 
freshment. Grown playmates will be provided who 
will look after the children and teach them new and 
more delightful games and so win them from the 
streets. ‘The winter garden will be outside of the 
library, inclosing a half-segment of its circle. One 
likes to think of the old and infirm loitering there 
during the sunless, foggy days of a London winter, 
warming and stimulating their chill blood in its 
tropical atmosphere. 

There are various clubs connected with the Palace, 
s .ch as Cricket, Chess, Football, ’Cycling, Sketching, 
Girls’ Social Club, ete., ete. And every month 
brings some public pleasure—a concert, a loan ex- 
hibition of pictures always the best of their kind, or 
a Rose Show. Among others advertised for 1888 
were a cage-bird show and a donkey show. I re- 
gretted exceedingly that I could not visit the latter, 
which came in July, but it was imperative that I 
should leave London before the day appointed. 
This was to be a competitive exhibition of the sturdy, 
jolly little beasts belonging to the costermongers, 
than whom there could not be a more interesting 
tribe. | 

But I did go down to the Coopers’ Exhibit, drawn, 
however—I confess it—more by a desire to see the 
Lord Mayor in all his glory than by any special 
interest in the casks, barrels, and piggins. 

There is one London official whose name is famil- 
iar to English-speaking children the world over, and 
that official is the Lord Mayor of London. For 
what child, unless he has been defrauded of his 
birthright, has not read the delightful history of 
‘‘ Whittington and his Cat,’ and repeated over and 
over, and always with an increasing sense of its 
deliciousness, the refrain : 


“Turn again, Whittington, Lord Mayor of London” ? 


And it is with something of a shock that he 
learns, as he grows up, that the Lord Mayor, who 
appears so gorgeously arrayed in the euts that 
adorn that history, goes about in the ordinary dress 
of an English gentleman. But there are occasions 


—and the opening of this Exhibit was one—wherein 
he appears in all the ancient traditional magnifi- 
cence. He arrived at the Palace in a blue and gilt 
coach with yellow fringes, drawn by four superb 
chestnut horses. His coachman and footmen were 
also in blue and gold, with powdered wigs and 
black ribbons, fringed cocked hats, long flesh-col- 
ored silk stockings, and low shoes with gold buckles. 
The dress of the Lord Mayor himself was a marvel 
as it regarded color and richness of material, and 
the Sheriffs of London, who accompanied him in a 
second carriage, were in like gorgeous array. The 
beadles were in scarlet. The show proved to be as 
fine as my childish fancy ever painted it, and sel- 
dom have my republican eyes looked on any- 
thing more resplendent. A shower unluckily came 
over just as they were departing after the ceremony, 
and all this bewildering array of blue and gold, 
cocked hats, silk stockings, ete., was quenched under 
a hideous show of waterproofs. The Exhibit con- 
sisted largely'of brewers’ casks—real Ali Baba casks 
as to size, solidly made and beautifully finished. 

It is a long ride from Charing Cross, where you 
take the omnibus to the People’s Palace, which fronts 
on Mile End Road—a long but by no means weari- 
some ride. And if you are wise you will take the 
top of the omnibus. From that elevation you look 
down the length of the Strand, over the tops of 
hansoms, four-wheelers, and vehicles of every de- 
scription which crowd that thoroughfare. 

_If there were nothing else of interest, it would 
suffice to watch the driver and observe with what 
ease and seeming nonchalance he navigates his 
huge vehicle through this seething maelstrom— 
such perfect whips are these London drivers. But 
you are in the Strand, so full of interest, both liter- 
ary and historic. Up there to the left is Covent 
Garden, the property of the famous Russell family, 
and closely associated with the beloved * Elia,’’ who 
once lived at No. 20 Russell Street. To the right, 
a little way off the Strand, is Savoy Chapel. Here, 
directly in the middle of it, stands St. Clement 
Danes, where Dr. Johnson went to church, the sight 
of which recalls a familiar nursery rhyme: “ Or- 
anges and lemons, say the bells of St. Clement’s.”’ 
Just beyond, to the right, is the arched entrance to 
the Middle Temple, within which precincts Elia 
was born, and beside whose chureh lies Goldsmith. 
Not far off are the chambers where the latter lived. 
They were above those of Blackstone, whose 
weightier (’) studies were often broken in upon by 
the ill-timed frivolity of his fellow-lodger. There, 
too, is the staircase where the poor women whom 
the poet had befriended crowded to weep on the day 
of his death. 3 

Within that arched entrance you will remember 
that you one day came unexpectedly upon the little 
paved court, with its fountain and mossy basin, 
where Ruth Pinch met her Jover; and how familiar 
it looked to you, who up to that time had seen it 
only through Dickens’s eyes! Further on, to the 
left, are the new Law Courts, a maze of rooms and 


‘passages, tenanted by barristers in gowns and horse- 


hair wigs. Just here stood Temple Bar—now, alas! 
no more. A little further and we pass the head of 
Chancery Lane, wherein Isaac Walton once lived. 
Leading out of Chancery Lane is one of the en- 
trances to Lincoln’s Inn, in the building of which 
Ben Jonson assisted, a trowel in one hand and 
Horace in the other. 

_ You are now in Fleet Street, the very name of 
which calls up the burly figure of the good Dr. 
Johnson, together with that of his shadow, the 
garrulous and delightful Mr. Boswell. Passing on 
through Fleet Street, you begin the ascent of Lud- 
gate Hill. The dome of St. Paul’s rises before you. 
Its walls are blackened with the damp grime of 
London, but they are incomparably rich in tone. 
From its west end the statue of Queen Anne fronts 
you, weeping tears of soot. You do not forget that 
Philip Sidney was buried in old St. Paul’s, though 
the place of his sepulture is unknown to this gen- 
eration, and you recall the last line of Fulke Gre- 
ville’s elegy upon his friend: 

“Salute the stones that keep the lims that held so 

good a minde.” | 


Rounding St. Paul’s, you pass into Cheapside— 
how delightfully suggestive of a story are these 
English names!—and are quickly at the famous 
Bank of England, and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the residence of the Lord Mayor. Thence 
through Leadenhall, Cornhill, and Aldgate, you 
enter Whitechapel Road and are in East London, 
leaving behind all that charms through literary or 
historic association, or even through any inherent 
beauty—for East London is an apotheosis of the 
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commonplace. Houndsditch branches off from 
Aldgate—a name suggestive of Jews and “old 
clo’es ” and stories of the “ Blade o’ Grass ” type. 
Whitechapel Road is of great breadth. On 
either side of the main thoroughfare are vast spaces 
railed in for the use of fairs and markets. I re- 
member passing through a square where a hay- 
market was being held, and the loads of fragrant 
hay breathed of the flowery fields and larl:-haunted 
meadows so far away. We passed stalls of second- 
hand books around which gathered a_ shabby, 
threadbare crowd, with faces that might have come 
out of “Alton Locke.” Once at least, however, 
has this wide, dreary, and commonplace street been 
filled by a gay and happy populace, and that was 
when the Queen made her royal progress through 
it May 14, 1887, the year of her Jubilee, on her 
way to open the People’s Palace. She had never 
before visited this section of London, and among 
the mottoes displayed by its inhabitants upon that 
occasion was the following: “ Better late than 
never.” 
long the way from Aldgate, through White- 
chapel \Road, to the Palace on Mile End Road, the 


oo A hops will be in your nostrils, and you will 
be permitted to forget that you are in the 


neighborhood of vast breweries, such as was that of 

Messenger, Marsden & Co., which was the source 
of Angela’s money. ‘The Palace itself is not far 
from Stepney Green, the center of much of the 
action in “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” for 
there was Mrs. Bromalack’s now famous boarding- 
house. Time, I regret to say, did not permit me 
to explore that district. 

The People’s Institute, whose home is the Pal- 
ace, now numbers about five thousand, and it is 
proposed to have accommodations for ten thousand. 
It is something, said an official, to keep even five 
thousand young men and women off the streets, but 
when we consider that the population of East Lon- 
don exceeds two millions, that seems but a drop in 
the bucket. However, the Palace is the beginning 
of good things which we may reasonably hope will 
multiply in true arithmetical progression. 


FEET OF CLAY.’ 


By AMELIA E. Barr. 


CHAPLER VI. 
FEET OF CLAY. 


“Be patient, my soul! thou hast at another time 
suffered something still worse than this.” 

“Tt is character more than talent that insures 
esteem. No one can be really great who has a low 
moral nature.” —[ Blackie. 


pew day and the night and life goes on. But 
the day and the night are only the cups which 
hold our measure of life’s wine or water. To each 
the measure of the cup is the same, but the min- 
gling thereof has an eternal and illimitable variety. 
Who can say that they have had two days precisely 
alike? And yet Mrs. Pennington felt as if the 
slow weeks of August were made up of a dreary 
sameness of waiting and anxiety. 

Toward the end of it, however, George’s affairs 
were so far settled that the writing of a certain 
letter became a necessary duty. No one knew 
when she wrote it, but all could see that she was 
watching the mail with an intensely painful ex- 
pectation. For three days she had suspense and 
disappointment. Harriet saw that her distress was 
so great that she could not swallow. She heard 
her soft footfalls overhead in a monotonously rest- 
less walk. She perceived that she had passed the 
hour in which society is endurable, and was watch- 
ing and waiting in a solitude which enabled her to 
give her soul some release from the restraints im- 
posed upon it even by the company of her son and 


daughter. 


On the evening of the third day she was, fort- 
unately, alone in the house. Harriet had gone to 
an entertainment with her lover. George was 
wandering in Mellish Glen with Bella Clucas. In 
the midst of the sorrowful thoughts which pos- 
sessed her Mrs. Pennington suspected this, but it 
was only as one responsibility is remembered 
among a great many others. 

When the house grew dark in the early gloam- 
ing, she went into the garden. It was ablaze with 
dahlias and full of the intoxicating perfume of 
August lilies. A sleepy, old-world air pervaded it; 
in the gray twilight it seemed like a very haunt of 
ancient peace. But the solitary side of our nature 
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loves the sea, and Martha Pennington turned her 
face toward it. Its everlasting murmur answered 
the restless beating of her own heart. ‘The silence 
and seclusion, the pale radiance of the new moon, 
the ebb of the tide serenely drawn away, insensi- 
bly calmed and comforted her. A deep, peaceful 
sadness hushed the tumult of the past anxious 
days; she spoke to God softly and pleadingly as a 
child may speak to a father, and He answered her. 

It was in this peaceful mood she heard a firm, 
deliberate step approaching; not the step of any 
of her household, and yet its echo vibrated dully 
on some chord of memory. She turned slowly and 
with a certain fear to meet it. A man was coming 
toward her—a tall, rather stout man, in the prime 
of life. She whispered his name, though she had 
not seen him for twenty years. In another mo- 
ment he was holding her hand and gazing with 
wondering pity into her face. 

My dear Martha!” 

“ My dear Robert! I am in trouble, Robert, and 
there is no one but you. I wrote a letter—”’ 

“T am here in answer to it. Where are the chil- 
dren ?” | 

“They are visiting—a little dance at the Deem- 
ster’s, that is all. Come into the house. You must 
want some refreshment.” 

“No. I had my dinner at the hotel. My valet 
and baggagearethere. Until I know all about this 
nephew of mine, it is best to preserve my incognito. 
I am your lawyer, your adviser; tell him nothing 


more. I must be left quite frée in this matter, 
Martha.” 
“Certainly. Have you any news for me ?” 


Not a word.” 

“ You are making every effort ?”’ 

Every possible effort.” 

Then there was a painful silence until the house 
was reached. A very ghost of asmile flitted over her 
face at the door. She bade him welcome, and then 
led him to a small parlor. In response to her bell 
Quayle came trailing in with candles, and pottered 
awhile over the window-blinds and the fireplace. 
There was a wood fire dying on the hearth, and he 
breught in more wood, and swept the marble stone 
free of ashes. 

In the meantime Mrs. Pennington went upstairs. 
She returned with her hands full of papers, and, 
when Quayle had left the parlor, pushed them 
silently across the table to her companion. They 
were the bills which Harriet had once examined 
with so much indignation—the record of George’s 
folly and extravagance. Mrs. Pennington watched 
the face of the man who was looking them over, 
with a sickening anxiety. It was a noble face, with 
that strange, elusive likeness to George which we 
call family resemblance. And yet to those unfa- 
miliar with the family there would not have been 
the slightest suggestion of kinship. George was 
strikingly handsome ; his uncle had no claim what- 
ever to beauty. George was slight and elegant in 
form, his uncle tall and massive. Both were no- 
ticeably particular about their dress, but George 
affected the utmost splendor and fashion; his uncle’s 
clothing was distinguished by a studied simplicity. 

He was evidently a man of the world, and accus- 
tomed to look at things from a very different stand- 
point from his sister-in-law. The bills which had. 
kept Martha Pennington and her daughter Harriet 
sleepless and miserable, which had shadowed their 
lives for many weeks, he regarded, not indeed with 
indifference, but without anger, aud without any 
intimation that he thought them a final evidence of 
George’s utter failure in life. He glanced at the 
contents of each, and jotted down their amounts as 
he proceeded with his task. Sometimes a contempt- 
uous smile drew his kindly mouth a trifle downward, 
but in the main the expression was that of grave an- 
noyance—such an expression, indeed, as a physician 
might wear who was diagnosing the case of a man 
who had willfully brought on himself a dangerous 
attack of sickness. : 

Once or twice he glanced at the anxious mother. 
His heart gave him a sharp pain when he did so. 
The dark shadow under her drooped eyes, the 
pallor of her wasted face, were the evidences to him 
of a terror and sorrow which the world suspected 
not, but which he knew—a sorrow which came 
streaming up from years long since dead. but which 
had still power to darken the sunshine of the pres- 
ent. 

When he had gone through the papers to the last 
scrap, he laid them tidily together, and then turned 
his chair away from the table. 

“ Martha,” he said, “they make a bad list, but 
not a hopeless one. He has been led into the 
greater part of his extravagance by the mere force 


of companionship and imitation. He has been in 
temptation, and been too weak to withstand it ; 
more’s the pity! But I think it was wrong to let 
him sell his commission.” 

“ Oh, no! oh, no! I am sure it was better for him 
to come home. When a man is too weak to with- 
stand temptation he must not be sent into it. ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation ’"—that is the prayer that 
George, like so many of us, needs most of all.” 

“But he cannot always remain at home. And 
there is temptation of some kind or other in all 
places and conditions. Cards and dice are every- 
where. Wine and women are everywhere. Even 
convents and monasteries have their peculiar vices, 
and a man could be a villain if he lived entirely 
alone. Do you hope, Martha, that if he fails to 
learn the lesson of life here, he will learn it in an- 
other life? No, no; he must conquer his faults now.” 

“Robert, I know my son. I dare not trust him 
in the world again. He must remain here, and he 
can occupy his time in the study of the law. Our 
best and greatest men here are lawyers. Any posi- 
tion is open to them.” | 

“Martha, have you the power of forecasting 
George’s destiny? You see that I have never 
married. I am never likely todo so. From the 
saddle of a cavalry officer a man may take any 
position without embarrassment.”’ 

“A lawyer, too, Robert—” . 

‘‘For God’s sake, Martha, let us keep from the 
law! The sight of a lawyer makes me tremble ; 
and, if George is really so weak as you seem to 
think, I would not trust him with its facilities. 
Morally weak men have no more business with the 
law than a moth has with a flame.” 

A silence sensitive with the uncle’s irritation and 
the mother’s opposition followed. Robert Penning- 
ton broke it with an impetuous question caused by 
a suspicion as certain as it was sudden: 

‘Martha, are you quite sure that you have told 
me all? All, mind. I must know everything. 
Less than everything would be a wrong to me and 
a dishonor to yourself.’ 

She was white as death; she trembled from head 
to foot, and laced and unlaced her nervous hands 
with a piteous despair. She tried to speak, but 
could not. : 

There is more, then?” 

A movement of her head, a dumb entreaty from 
eyes full of fear, answered him. 

“There is more, I see, and worse?” He rose 
with the question and went to the sideboard. A. 
carafe of water stood upon it, and he filled a glass 
and brought it to her. ‘Then he also drank, with 
an almost greedy haste, and, after standing motion- 
less for a few minutes, returned to his chair. 

‘‘ Martha, dear, it is best to have all confessed | 
and understood. ‘Try and tell me.” 

“There was a debt to Lord Penrith. ,I have 
paid it.” 

“To Arthur Penrith ?” 

“Oh, but this is shameful! Intolerable !”’ 

“You must remember that George knows noth- 
ing.” 

True. But, oh, what cruel fate brought those 
two together ?” 

“T never asked; a social accident, I suppose. 
Arthur Penrith has a strong affection for George.”’ 

“Impossible! How could it be? Why did you 
not put a stop to the acquaintance ?” 

did not know of it. How could I? George 
had many friends and acquaintances. I knew 
none of their names. Penrith was one among 
them. He had been very kind, wonderfully kind, 
to George, so devoted to him that—George—being 
—in—a—great—strait—one. day—” 

“Go on!”’ 

** T cannot.” 

‘Go on, Martha.” 

“George—not—knowing—what—to—do—for— 
£800—” 

on. 
suspense | 

She covered her face with her hands and re- 
mained silent. 

“You mean that George—rorcep—Lord Pen 
rith’s name ?” 3 

“Yes. Oh, be merciful, Robert!” 

He sat staring before him with a gloomy anger. 
an anger that was almost despair. The room was 
so still that the dropping of wood-ash upon the 
marble hearth made a distinct vibration. And 
when Robert Pennington spoke again, it was in the 
voice of one to whom speech was a fatigue. Yet 
the slow words were full of pity, and so soft and 
gentle that they required Martha Pennington to 


For God’s sake, don’t keep me in such 
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make a mental effort in order to catch their mean- 
ing and apply it. 

“Why did you not send for me as soon as this 
crime was known to you ?” 

‘“‘ Because—because I did not want you to know. 
Penrith behaved like a brother. 
the wrong to him, and he paid the note without a 
word. He wept like a child, he had so loved and 
trusted George.” 7 

“George Pennington is a scoundrel.” 

‘“ Be merciful, Robert. George wept, too. I 
am sure he was bitterly sorry.. Penrith forgave 
him, but has never spoken to him since.” 

“ What a horror of shame! Is Penrith paid 

et 
ee Yes, yes. As soon as George told me,I got 
the money. I got it on my pearls.” 

‘You threw them away, I dare say.” 

“Let them go; sorrowful gems they have been 
to me.” 

‘Why was I not sent for then ?” 

“T thought I could save you this shame. I 
thought then that a thousand pounds would put 
George right. I felt that he must sell out and get 
away from temptation, and then, after all, I found 
myself unable to manage his debts. ‘They kept 
coming in,’ he said. I suppose he did not really 
know how much he owed. Oh, Robert, Robert, be 
merciful to him! We cannot*tell how much is 
really his fault.” 

“You must go to bed now, Martha; you are 
more dead than alive. Poor mother! Bear it as 
well as you are able. I am here, dear, to lift all of 
the burden I can from your heart.” 

“Oh, Robert! I wish I had sent for you before! 
I wish I had trusted you before! I have suffered— 
oh, how much [I have suffered !” 

“ And George is dancing and making love, I sup- 
pose! What imperishable faith and love there 
must be in women’s hearts ! 
dare to become mothers ?” 

*‘ Ah, Robert, there are so many good children, 
so many sweet and loving children; and as for 
those who tear our hearts to pieces, God so loved 
them, dear, that he sent his only begotten Son to be 
their salvation; shall a mortal mother be less merci- 
ful?” 

“God bless you, Martha! I am going now, dear. 
I must have time to think before I see George Pen- 
nington. Remember, I am Robert Luce to him. I 
am not sure whether I shall ever know him under 
any other name.” 3 

But before the week was over Robert Penning- 
ton had begun to think it very likely that he might 
reveal his relationship to his nephew. He had 
begun to really like him. In fact, George suspected 
from the first moment of their meeting that the 
presumed man of business was the identical person 
who had carried him in his arms during that mid- 
night journey from the splendid home of his earli- 
est memory. And although the strictest formality 
was observed in public between Mrs. Pennington 
and her brother-in-law, George’s senses, being on 
the alert, discovered an ease of manner, an under- 


stood equality, which satisfied him that the reputed |. 


Mr. Robert Luce was connected to them by nearer 
ties than those of business. 

He carefully concealed this suspicion. He took 
his uncle precisely at what his uncle asserted him- 
self to be; but at the same time he paid him the 
most respectful and undemonstrative attentions. 
The elder man was naturally kind and unsuspicious ; 
he was predisposed to like one for whom he had 
done so much, and whose very personality was 
linked to his own by memories full of affection and 
sorrow. 

For a day or two he watched George curiously ; 
then he fell, as people generally did fall, under the 
charm of his beauty and gracious manners. And 
for him George thought it worth while to exert his 
fine mental abilities. He drew from every source and 
from every literature apt illustrations, witty apho- 
risms, bits of quaint and curious knowledge. He 
astonished his mother and sister even more than his 
uncle by the fresh and original views which he 
took of the daily topics of their conversation. 

Harriet began to think that there was, after all, 
some justice in the claim George made for their 
submission to his masculine intellect and will. She 
supposed men talked to each other in this way, con- 
sidering it to be beyond the capacity and cultivation 
of women. She was in a state of rebellion on this 
subject before her uncle’s visit was over, continually 
asking herself the questions about the higher edu- 
cation of women which women had asked uselessly 
for many a century until the present civilization 
brought them the long-delayed justice, the larger 


George confessed | 


How else would they 


opportunities, the grander hopes, the loftier duties, 
which were theirs of right. | 

In reality, Harriet did not impress her uncle as 
favorably as her brother did. No suspicion as to 
his relationship influenced her manners. She gave 
him the gentle courtesy which she thought his posi- 
tion as her mother’s'adviser demanded ; beyond that 
she was not interested in Mr. Luce. Colonel Sut- 
cliffe monopolized all her time and attentions. Her 
pretty dresses, her songs and smiles and concilia- 
tions, were all for him. “A nice girl,” her uncle 
thought ; “but without a particle of her mother’s 


strength of character or of her brother's intel- 


lect.” 

Robert Pennington forgot, or perhaps was igno- 
rant of the fact, that a woman is never so generally 
uninteresting, so almost repulsive to all the world 
but her lover, as when her personality is absorbed 
in the supreme egotism of her affection for that one 
individual. To her uncle Harriet Pennington seemed 
to have a weak will, small! intellect, and very little 
individuality of character, simply because she had 
merged her will, her intellect, and her character, for 
the time being, into the paramount desire of pleas- 
ing Colonel Sutcliffe. For her womanly instinct 
had taught her that between lovers the sweetest 
concord is obtained by the subjection of the femi- 
nine character to the masculine, and that such a 
condition is the only happy atmosphere for court- 
ship. Matrimony, indeed, is a different climate, 
and has an illimitable condition of circumstances, 
many of which necessitate the reversion of this 
order, but they are generally circumstances bring- 
ing with them sorrows and cares that happy wives 
ought never to know. | 

So Harriet was supremely blessed in the sweet 
subjection of these, blessed autumn days. Her 
mother seemed to grow constantly more cheerful. 
It was evident both from her manner and George's 
light-heartedness that the debts which had ap- 
peared so overwhelmingly were being managed bet- 
ter than two simple women had dared to anticipate. 
She threw off the care of them, and enjoyed with 
all her heart days so full of love, so free from 
eare. Such exquisite days! It seemed to her as 
if they had been created specially for this delight ; 
days filled with sunshine and enthralling sceuts of 
the rich autamn. Such exquisite nights, set in the 
soft radiance of the harvest moon! | 

‘This is the Island of Avalon—The Isle of the 
Blest, not far from the terrestrial side of Para- 
dise!”» When Robert Pennington made this re- 
mark, he was standing with his nephew on the high 
cliffs of Scarlett, looking at the calm sea and the 
calm earth. A peace beyond expression was over 
both. A mortal must have been without a soul not 
to have felt it. : | 

“Yes,” answered George, thoughtfully. “One 
feels the insane folly of gas-lit gambling-hells and 
crowded, roaring race-courses, and even of brilliant 
ball-rooms, here.” | 

“ Permit, not me, but my years and my expe- 
rience, to say a few words to you, Captain. I am 
going away in the morning.” | 

‘Sir, my own conscience has said far more to 
me than your kind heart would venture upon. I 
am quite aware of my faults. I regret them ex- 
ceedingly, especially for my mother’s sake, and for 
the sake of a friend who, though unknown to me, 
has been generous and forbearing. If you know 
who he is, sir, convey to him my sorrow and my 
gratitude.” | 

The young man standing in that enchanting light, 
with the ocean before him and the calm, exquisite 
heavens above him, looked so handsome, so regret- 
ful, so lovable, that Robert Pennington could not 
resist the affectionate impulse of his nature. 

“George,” he said, softly, “I am your unknown 
friend. I am your uncle, Robert Luce Pennington. 
I had the right to do all that has been done. I 
felt the right to be a pleasure. My dear nephew, 
in the future we will try and-avoid all mistakes.” 
He faced the young man with eyes mistily tender, 
and put out both hands. George clasped them with 
an equal emotion. Then he offered his uncle his 
arm, and they turned homeward together. 

Soon the younger man began to talk more freely, 
to express his sorrow, and to inquire about his 
future. | 

“ All your debts are paid, George; the future, 
unhampered by the past, is before you. I am 
against your leaving the army. I dislike the law. 
I would rather see you wear a captain’s uniform 
all your life than the Lord Chancellor's robes.” 

“Indeed, sir, I am of your opinion.” 

“Very well, then; what two are agreed upon 
takes effect. What if I could get you a commis- 


_king saw. 


sion in a regiment going to India? There is al- 


| ways lively work in the Hill Stations.” 


“ Unele, that is precisely what I would like. I 
hate to trail a sword over pavements and carpets, 
but to flash it against an enemy worthy of its edge 
is a different thing.” 

“Good! Suppose you join Sir John Gough. 
Those mountaineers he is fighting are well matched 
even with Englishmen.” 

George was all enthusiasm. He delighted his 
uncle, and they parted with an affection very sin- 
cere on the elder man’s side, and not altogether 
simulated on the younger’s. Indeed, he felt grate- 
ful for the fresh direction given to his life. India 
suggested so many agreeable things: beautiful be- 
gums clothed in jeweled silks, marvelous old cities, 
gold, silver, spices, and ivory; tiger hunts, harems 
and houris; a hundred delights, all so possible in 
the imagination, all so impossible in the reality. 

And very. soon another thought blended with 
these strange Oriental desires—the thought of the 
Manx fisherman’s fair daughter. Where was her 
place to be among these Indian pleasures? For he 
would not give up Bella. Impossible! So he went 
to sleep, picturing the bungalow, surrounded by 
spice and tamarind trees, in which he would hide 
away hi, northern Peri. She was to dwell among 


the treasures of ivory and sandalwood and cloth 


of gold and silver. She was to be dressed in Dacea 
muslins and gleaming tissues, and the thin, lustrous 


silks of China, and to quite forget under Asian suns 


and moons the little stone cottage in Glen Mellish 
and the showery, sunny, flowery isle of her birth. 
And below all the sensuous glory of these musings, 
one strong, self-complacent reflection added a keener 
zest to his anticipations; it was this: I suspected 
all the time who he was, and I played my ecards 
pretty well. I have seen his whole hand, I think! 

After his nephew had left him, Robert Penning- 
ton was not so full of satisfaction. He had that 
feeling which at times has made us all uncomfort- 
able—the feeling that we have allowed our emotions 
to get the better of our reason. For when the 
magnetism of George’s personal presence was re- 
moved, uncertainty and doubt rushed in like a cold 
wind. He went to his sister, hoping to be reassured 
by her confiding love, and with some shame con- 
fessed that he had, in a moment of sympathy and 
trust induced by George’s confession of his faults, 
revealed, not only his personal identity to him, but 
also his intentions regarding his future. | 

The mother cheered him with her approval. 
She thought he had done right. A sentiment of 
affection would ennoble the sentiment of obligation. 
George had a noble disposition ; he would not abuse 
his confidence. “ You have been with him con- 
stantly for a week, Robert,” she said; “have you 
not been struck with his many personal and mental 
excellences? Are you really not a little proud of 
your nephew ?”’ 

“I confess that it is very easy to love George, he 
has so many evident good points; but, oh, my dear 
Martha, it would be a sin in both of us to forget the 
moral weakness which in a manner debases all his 
other excellences.”’ 

“IT know what you allude to. The wretched bit 
of paper is ever before me; but he is so sorry, 
dear.”’ 

‘“‘ But he is weak, essentially weak, because he is 
essentially selfish.” 7 

“Oh, Robert !” 

_ “He is extraordinarily selfish. His selfishness 
impairs all his moral perceptions. What he wants 
he is determined to have: rightly, if he can get it 
rightly ;.if he cannot get it rightly, he is still deter- 
mined to have it. Do you understand ?” 

“ton 

‘‘ He reminds me of the image the Babylonian 
It was of gold and silver and brass and 
iron, and its brightness was excellent: but its feet 
were of clay—its feet were of clay, Martha; and 
neither the gold nor the iron could save it. George 
has beauty, intellect, delightful manners, and a 
nature responsive to affection, but he will gratify 
himself though he should break every obligation to 
do it; and remember this—Indulgence is the twin- 
sister of Guilt.” 

“If George has one great fault, he has many 
good qualities.” 

“ His brightness, like that of the image, is excel- 
lent; but oh, Martha! feet of clay, I fear—feet of 
clay.” 

“But there is surely help for this weakness, 
Robert ?” 

“The patience of earthly love, the strength of 
heavenly love—nothing else, Martha, and nothing 
less.” 
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THE WAY OF UNITY. 


T is impossible to have organization without a 
head. A number of people cannot combine to 
do a work and then each act on his own respon- 
sibility without bringing friction and disaster. 
When an organization is formed and one is chosen 
to be its head, it is publicly saying that, of all the 
persons available, that one is the one possessing the 
qualities necessary to make a success. 

While there is no oath of fealty, there is an un- 
written promise that no person shall act independ- 
ently, that each recognizes that he is only a 
part of an organized body; that he is bound 
by his limitation of being a fraction of a whole. 
No organization ever suffered from friction and 
misunderstanding where the utmost frankness 
prevailed, where every proposition was discussed 


in open meeting and no one acted independent : 


of the whole. There are few decisions that must 
be made on the moment, even where the in- 
dividual will is absolute; and more rarely is it 
necessary to form such decisions on the moment 
where organizations are concerned. It is most 
unfair for a representative of a body to compromise 
the whole by an independent act that may not meet 
with the approval of a majority. If one is chosen 
as the head of an organization, courtesy to the office 


should be taken without the knowledge and approval 


: roi that no act or word that involves the whole 


Never has friction come where the spirit 
as well as the letter of the law has been followed. 
If we cannot trust our head, trust each other 
enough to submit every proposition for the organi- 
zation to the consideration of each, then we are in 
the wrong place, and ought to carry our wisdom 
where people will not feel compelled to question it. 

The world needs individual, independent workers, 
but not in organizations—they are the anarchists 
who prevent government. 

We may be as wise as Solomon, but if we are not 
kings we owe allegiance to a king, or leader, and 
must submit to follow. We may have the enthu- 
siasm of Miriam, but if we lead to battle instead of 
song, then it were better for any body having the 
misfortune to own us as members to perform some 
operation that will relieve it of danger. 

It is impossible for any number of persons to 
work for a common end who have not decided how, 
by what methods, that end is to be reached, and 
before public action is taken that end should be well 
understood, and there should be no possibility of 
misapprehension of the methods by which the end 
is to be reached. 

Having these things clearly in mind, allegiance to 
the purposes of the organization, to each other, and to 
the head, should leave the powers of each member 
free for work, not depleted and hampered by. fric- 
tion largely the result of untrained minds, conceit, 
ignorance of precedent, and lack of self-restraint. 


THE PARENTS AND THE SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM. 


By CHRISTINA Rounps. 


REAT advance could be made in satisfying 

individual nezessities could the breadth and 
purpose of an education be determined very early 
in the school life; for then there would be some 
definite basis on which to work; there would be 
the stimulus which a clearly conceived idea always 
imparts. 

But, it will be urged, parents cannot tell how 
their children will develop, and hence cannot deter- 
mine early in life what should be the prescribed 
studies. All of which is quite true; but they can 
generally state, approximately at least, how long 
they can be in school, which furnishes one of the 
most suggestive hints in regard to an education. 

Unless very great differences are made between 
the instruction given to children who will leave 
school when ten or eleven years of age and that of 


those who will pursue a much more extended course, 
I believe we shall fail to accomplish all that we 
might for either class. Some of the changes which 


readily suggest themselves are, for the less favored 


ones, fewer subjects, less detail, more clearly defined 
notions. | 

There is no gainsaying the fact that, generally 
speaking, much time is wasted, in the lower grades 
of schools, in aimless folding of the arms, military 
regularity, in appeals to the stupidity rather than 
to the intelligence of the pupil. A recent case 
occurs to me in which sixty pupils spent forty min- 
utes in learning one word. There was so much 
talk that there seemed to be more done. 

Among those whose school life is more pro- 
longed there are great numbers who undertake a 
course of study, abandon it for another, adopt a 
third, and in the end accomplish little or nothing, 
and yet who spend time enough in school to do 
some definite amount of work creditably and profit- 
ably, could there have been a fair understanding 
between parents, teachers, and pupils at the begin- 
ning. Could parents realize fully what a definite 
plan means in an education, there would be much 
less desultory work. 3 

There is so much to learn, the tendency of the 
age is so strongly toward special lines of work, that 
the difficulties in making a selection of studies are 
legion; but they will not be diminished by the 
parent’s indifference, even though he may be in- 
capable, as sometimes happens, of arranging a 
course himself. Suggestions can be easily pro- 
cured, and there is not the slightest excuse for an 
aimless life, in school or out. 

A course seriously considered and carefully ar- 
ranged should be conscientiously pursued to the 
end. And, to the credit of pupils be it said, there 
are very few who, when parents and teachers 
co-operate fully, will not respond cheerfully to any 
demands made upon them. 

It is needless to add that a proper course of study 
would not be accompanied by cramming or forcing. 
Most courses of study are arranged for scholars of 
good ability, with a fair degree of health and 
strength. It is not uncommon, however, for those 
whose preparation has been deficient, and who, 
quite likely, are somewhat below the average, men- 
tally and physically, to attempt to do what their 
superiors can easily perform. Once classified, ac- 
cording to their desire, they insist upon trying to 
maintain their rank, and most of the abuses of 
which we hear in our colleges and best grades of 
secondary schools are traceable to these causes. 

Again, it often happens that students who could 
work without especial strain and could maintain a 
fair rank, at least, make it a rule to present them- 
selves from two to four weeks after the beginning 
of the term. They are a drag upon classes and 
teachers alike, and, when once “ worked up,” repeat 
the experiment. They can generally be relied 
upon to extend vacations, and there is usually a 
bland assumption on the part of parents in these 
eases that little work will be done during the few 
days succeeding the holidays. It is needless to add 
that schools are held responsible later for the 
meager acquirements, the indifferent morals, of 
such pupils. Is it quite fair ? 

I am aware that there is often excessive strain 
in our public schools caused by the upward press- 
ure from the lower grades, and that, if salaries 
of teachers depend upon results of competitive ex- 
aminations, the demands are still more increased: 
a fault of the system, and, when thoroughly under- 
stood, sure to be corrected. Since the greatest 
effort and best teaching ability are always ex- 
pended on the most indifferent pupils, what injus- 
tice to estimate the labor or the worth of it by 
numerical results! I am not sure whether a pupil’s 
work in the public schools will be lessened on 
application of the parent; but I have yet to hear 
of a private school where such requests will not be 
granted. | 

In regard to written examinations much has 
recently been said pro and con. If they become 
an end, then there is no question that the effect is 
bad ; if they are employed as an aid in teaching, [ 
am persuaded that they are beneficial, and quite as 
largely so to the teacher as to the pupil. If the 
varied work of the year is to be cast aside except 
as it may appear epitomized in answering a single 


set of questions, and a student’s chances of pro- | 


motion are to depend upon the result of such 
a test, the »nethod is an unfair one. But as an 
auxiliary in teaching, for which no substitute has 
been found or is likely to be, nothing can be bet- 
ter. Rightly employed, students themselves recog- 
nize their utility, and are glad to profit by them. 


It is just as appropriate for a boy who is study- 
ing history to write on the English People or the 
American Commonwealth as for Professor Green 
or Professor Bryce to have done so—even though 
the matter may be a trifle less interesting. 

Every system of schools, every institution, has its 
head, upon whom devolves the responsibility of 
classification, and marks have been adopted as the 
basis upon which it should be made, as a stimulus 
and a means for maintaining a desirable connection 
between the home and the school. While they 
may be necessary in the classification of our schools, 
there are the strongest reasons for simplifying the 
system, so that instruction shall not be subordinated, 
as it too often is, to the tabulation of results. When 
great stress is laid upon them, I fear the scholar 
loses sight of the thing in the sign, and that his 
motive becomes an unworthy one. If he learns his 
lessons well, he is almost sure to have an exagger- 
ated idea of his scholarship. Ninety-eight per 
cent. may mean to him an almost perfect mastery 
of a subject of which he has the very limited notion 
gained from a text-book ; it is possible that he may 
have no acquaintance with even a second author. 
In many cases it would be well if marks were more 
closely scrutinized, if there were a clear idea of the 
method of giving them. Curiously enough, fifty 
per cent. in some schools indicates a higher grade — 
of scholarship than ninety in others; and people 
who have observed much have a suspended judg- 
ment about scholarship which is indicated by per- 
centages. 

Good American citizens can only be evolved from 
children who are symmetrically developed, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally. Food, exercise, rest, 
dress, must be of proper kind to produce the desired 
result. With the co-operation of the home the 
schools could aid in improving the national physique 
here, as they have in certain European countries. 
How long will they have to wait? | 

One of the most serious charges that can be 
brought against the schools is the lack of moral 
training ; and the causes are not far to seek. Its 
importance is not duly recognized by either parents 
or teachers; it demands special attention to indi- 
viduals, for which there often seems to be no time; 
and only in exceptional instances do those sympa- 
thetic relations exist between the home and school 
which would make such training possible in the 
best and highest sense. Business and domestic 
cares will be urged as excuses for the lack of in- 
telligent sympathy; but it will be time to consider 
them when they can be proved to be more im- 
portant. It is considered necessary to superintend 
the dancing lesson, the dressmaking and millinery. 
Would not schools be benefited by an expression of 
equal. or even livelier, interest ? : 

Ideals, happily, are loftier than those who form 
them ; but the most serious deficiency in our social 
and intellectual life is the lack of them. Can we 
not remedy so vital a defect? Can we not, by a 
sympathetic exchange of views between the best 
and wisest parents, the most earnest and progressive 
teachers, give such an impetus to culture in its 
broadest sense that we can truthfully say that we 
are training children to become the best of Ameri- 
can citizens ? 


HINTS TO REDUCE DISCOMFORT. 


1° not carry your umbrella or cane so that the 
person behind you is threatened with the loss 


of an eye, or must dodge to avoid a thrust in the 


face or ribs. Be especially careful not to carry 
it under the arm at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees going up stairways. , 


Do not wait until in front of a railroad ticket 
window to consult the time-table. Do not wait 
until in front of the ticket-seller before your pocket- 
book is found. Try to have the money ready, the 
exact change if possible, and remember that, while 
you may have plenty of time, every one following 
you is not so fortunate. 


When entering a pew in church, do not sit down 
in the aisle end, and compel each person to crowd 
past you. Go through to the end, and remember 
that to be polite requires that the least discomfort 
and excitement shall be caused by your acts. Brig- 
ands, robbers, or Indians are not likely to make 
descents on public places of worship or amusement 
in our day, and women may be trusted to sit in the 
aisle end of the pews and seats. 


When there are no reserved seats, and the whole 
house is sold at a uniform price, it is hardly fair 
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for one person to go and reserve three or four seats 
for her friends, saying “the seats are engaged” 
to those who, more just and polite, refuse to ques- 
tion the injustice, and unquestioningly take less ad- 
vantageous seats, though they sacrificed time to 
secure better, and are disturbed, after the perform- 
ance or lecture has begun, by the late arrivals who 


had used a friend to defraud the public. 


If you meet a friend in a store, do not forget, in 
your own joy of meeting her, that the clerk’s time 
is paid for, and that you have no right to monop- 
olize it to the exclusion of other trade.. 


In leaving church or any public hall, do not stop 
in the aisle-ends of seats, preventing other: peo- 
ple from leaving the building who may have no 
time to spend that way. 7 


To remember that there are other people who 
have their own affairs that need immediate atten- 
tion, who make engagements for certain time which 
they expect to keep, is to be simply just. To clog as 
little as possible the currents of travel is the part of 
every considerate man and woman. 


WOMAN OR LADY? 


By Mary B. DIMOND. 


W®* are becoming so accustomed to the general 
use of the word lady as to have a sense of 
rudeness in applying the term Woman, as if we 
were thereby withholding a prerogatiye common to 
all, unless especially forfeited, and as if we were 
implying that she of whom we are now speaking is 
not a lady. 7 

I am, of course, so accustomed to the general 
use of this title as to comprehend that the “ Ladies’ 
Waiting-Room”’ at railway stations is intended for 
women as distinguished from men, not for ladies as 
distinguished from other women. I know, when 
the “ Ladies’ Prayer-Meeting” is announced from 
the pulpit on Sunday morning, that our good pastor 
has no thought of inviting the most uncouth female 
member of his flock to stay away. I think I am 
even a little grateful that the consistency of his 
courtesy does not lead him to announce a series of 
discourses on “The Ladies of the Bible.” I am 
sure that I rejoice that the Revisers of the Script- 
ares, even the American Committees, have not 
given us such texts as “ The lady that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised,” or, “ The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven which a lady took,” ete. 
I am not deceived as to the manners or social 
standing of that worthy person who, in spite of her 
imposing title, consents to be my laundress, when 
she is announced as ‘your washerlady.”. I make 
no protest when a certain mission teacher throws 
over the rude girls in her class the rose color of the 
name “the class of young ladies.” Yet, with all 
this, I was unprepared, until within a couple of days, 
for a certain application of this long-suffering name. 
A woman of a low class, who had assisted a ruffian 
to murder her husband and had then eloped with 


her fellow-murderer, upon escaping from the peni- 


tentiary, was announced in a Western paper in the 
following headline, “ A lady convict escapes!” I 
was then ready to exclaim, “ If to such complexion 
has it come at last, write me no more as lady !” 

Indeed, it would seem, from the growing, though 
tacit, demand for the title on the part of certain 
classes, and from the willingness, on the part of 
those who might more reasonably claim it, to waive 
the ambiguous honor, as seen in the expressions 
Colleges for Women, The Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, and the like, that it will not be long before 
the plain. title (like plain dresses!) will only be 
worn by the best women. : 

I will be understood, I hope, as having no desire 


to steal away any trve respect from any one, how- 


ever humble, from whom I would take away this 
fine but meaningless title. The ‘ washerlady ” 


may be a far more worthy person than many a 


cultured and refined, but indolent and selfish, lady 
whose ruffles she flutes. The “saleslady” may be 
in many cases a real lady; but it is not in the 
character of a lady, but in that of a business woman, 
that she occupies her post. It is also, if looked at 
reasonably, more to the credit of her good sense, 
resolution, and true spirit of American independence 
that she should stand simply upon the merit of an 
honorable position, honestly and ably filled, than 
that she should deck herself and thinly disguise the 
matter-of-fact usefulness of her employment by a 
title imported from another sphere in society. I 
would only rescue a good and honest old word 


from the decay of disuse and the mildew of an 
unjust, implied reflection by calling to mind that 
“woman” is a name that no woman should be 
ashamed of, and that it is honorably applicable to 
all, from the highest to the lowest in the social 
scale. | 

Matthew Arnold, while failing to find American 
civilization “ interesting,” still gave us credit in a 
minor matter over his fellow-countrymen in that 
we did not so generally employ the meaningless 
title “Esq.” Shall we not continue to deserve 
praise, not by abolishing the title now under dis- 
cussion, but by keeping it from becoming meaning- 
less and cheap because we henceforth confine it to 
some, if not distinct, at least measurably appro- 
priate limits ? 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL LUNCHES. 


Juuia A. TERHUNE. 


HE necessity for healthful food for growing 

children, especially for those who are studying. 

and the difficulty in providing articles which will be 

both wholesome and easy to carry, are, subjects 
which demand special attention. 

Forethought is required, for the material for 
such lunches is not always in the house when 
needed. Time is required, for generally special 
preparation must be made. Mother love and 
care are required, for few servants have the judg- 
ment to put up such lunches. One-half the attract- 
iveness consists in the way it is packed, and much 
pleasure is added if the children do not know what 
they are to have until they are ready to eat it. 

The few hints I offer on this subject are the 
results of experience. 

It is wise to provide a suitable basket or box for 
each child. It is not always easy to divide lunches, 
and the cost of strong, serviceable baskets (with a 
pretty bow of bright ribbon) is very little. Have 
also plenty of lunch napkins. Those with deli- 
cate colored borders and fringe are the pretti- 
est, but very nice ones may be made from the 
centers of fine table-cloths which have become 
worn on the edges. | | 
_ Sandwiches are generally considered the founda- 
tion for alllunches. ‘To make them occasionally of 
ham is very well, as a pleasing variety ; tongue is 
always nice, but a very excellent substitute for the 
latter is Brunswick Loaf. For this buy four pounds 
of the flank of beef; have all bones taken out; 
sprinkle liberally with salt, a little pepper, a fine 
minced onion if liked. Roll it as tightly as possible, 
and tie with three separate strings ; if you tie with 
one only, it does not cut so nicely. Put about one 
quart of boiling water in pot; place the meat in, on 
a plate or saucer. Keep it boiling all day, adding 
water when necessary, but as little as possible. When 
very tender, lay on a flat dish, pour over it the 
very little gravy there should be, turn another plate 
over it; place heavy weight on all night. When 
cold, slice very thin. It will be found very delicate 
and nutritious. Children get tired of bread; very 
delicious little biscuits, which are also perfectly 
healthful, may be made thus: | 

Two teacups of flour, four teaspoons baking pow- 
der, one teaspoon of butter, a little salt. Mix thor- 
oughly wet with milk till stiff enough to be rolled 
out. Bake in a very hot oven. | 

Occasionally leave bread or biscuits unbuttered, 
putting the butter in atiny jar. Tospread it them- 
selves is a pleasant change for the children. 

It is wise to have a few small jars with corks or 
lids always ready. These may be filled with lemon 
jelly when it is made for the family. : 

As stewed fruit is always healthy, but inconven- 
ient to carry, I have found it a good plan to make 
the juice into jelly by adding one-fourth of a box 
of Cooper’s gelatine (previously soaked in a little 
cold water) to one pint of the sweetened juice, just 
before the fruit is taken from the fire. Pour some 
of the fruit and the juice into some of the little 
jars. When cold it can be readily carried, and 
affords a pleasant variety. Raspberries, cherries, 
and apricots are all excellent, but prunellos are espe- 
cially nice. 

A lunch without some kind of dessert seems in- 
complete. Fruit, of course, is best of all, but it 
cannot always be obtained. The following recipes 
for cake are so plain they cannot injure any one. 
but are always welcome to children: 


CINNAMON CAKE. | 
- Take light bread dough enough for small loaf. 
Add to it one egg, one cup of sugar, large table- 
spoon of butter, and a cup of currants or raisins. 
Mix thoroughly. Let it rise again. Add enough 


flour to roll out. Put into a large, flat tin, rub it 
over with a little melted butter, and sprinkle thick 
with sugar and cinnamon—about four tablespoons 
of sugar and a full teaspoon of cinnamon. Let it 
rise well, and bake in a quick oven. 

SOFT MOLASSES CAKE. 

Two cups molasses, one scant cup lard and butter 
mixed, salt, two teaspoons of ginger ; stir well to- 
gether. Pour one cup of boiling water on one even 
tablespoonful of soda ; add to the other ingredients, 
lastly, flour to make a rather thin batter. Bake 
slowly ; part at least in gem tins. __ 

As a substitute for cake, sometimes make apple 
“turnovers”’ with some of the biscuit dough for 
which the recipe is givenabove. Children are very 
fond of corn cakes made thus: 

One and one-fourth cup milk, one egg, one cup ~ 
flour, one cup Indian meal, two tablespoons of 
melted butter, two tablespoons of sugar, two tea- 
spoons of baking powder, a little salt. Bake in gem 
tins. 

_ Plain custard baked in little cups is always good. 
A pleasing variation is this : 
INDIAN CUSTARD. 


Heat one quart of milk; sprinkle into it two 
heaping tablespoons of Indian meal, stirring all the 
time. Let it cook about ten minutes, stirring often. 
Beat together three eggs, a little salt, five table- 
spoons of sugar, half a teaspoon of ginger. Pour 
the hot milk on this mixture. Bake slowly for one 
hour. 

As I said before, these hints have been the result 
of my experience. Any thoughtful mother may 
devise many pleasant little surprises which will 
tempt the appetite of the most delicate child, and 
encourage regularity in eating, which is necessary 
to health. 


PICKED UP. 


An extremely simple way of ornamenting the 
square of flannel which you put over baby in his 
carriage is to crochet a row of openwork and a 
small scallop on the edge and run a bright ribbon 
through the open spaces. 


Apple custard pie should be baked with an under 
crust only. ‘The filling is delicious if made of one 
pint of sweet milk, one pint of smooth apple sauce 
well sweetened, three eggs; flavor with lemon or a 
little cinnamon. ‘This will make two small-sized 
pies or one very large one. 

Cranberry pudding is made by pouring boiling 
water on a pint of dried bread crumbs; melt a 
tablespoonful of butter and stir in. When the 
bread is softened add two eggs, and beat thoroughly 
with the bread. Then put ina pint of the stewed 
fruit and sweeten to your taste. Bake in a hot 
oven for half an hour. Fresh fruit may be used 
in place of the cranberries. Slices of peaches put 
in in layers make a delicious variation. 


A pretty scrap-bag for the bedroom is made of 
white linen. Cut a piece fifteen inches square. 
Across the top and bottom put on a strip of Canton 
tlannel three inches wide; sew this to the linen with 
fancy stitches, then draw three circles at equal dis- 
tances apart, and about the size of a half-dollar. 
Work these, commencing at the center, and going 
up in straight lines to the circumference, with three 
or four shades of yellow embroidery silk. This bag 
is not gathered at the top, but has two blue strings 
attached to the corners to hang it by. The bottom 
of the bag may be ornamented by a strip of linen 
fringed out. 


An excellent opportunity for the display of femi- 
nine skill in embroidering and painting, on the part 
of a member of a household, is afforded where con- 
siderable space exists between a portiére and the 
ceiling. Slender split stems of bamboo are to be 
arranged perpendicularly and horizontally and fas- 
tened with wire, so as to form three oblong com- 
partments, the center being the largest. Center 
and side spaces are to be backed with silk or satin, 
the textile filling the center having been previously 
embroidered with scrollwork, and the silk and satin 
on sides painted with flowers or other objects; or 
the whole of the spaces may be filled in with silk 
plush painted with various designs in metallic col- 
ors. The painting in these colors must be executed 
in down strokes. The frame having been mounted, 
short silken, woolen cords with tassels may be hung 
from the extremities. This decoration, in the ab- 
sence of a carved architrave, will impart to the 
portiere an increased dignity. | 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


MY LITTLE HERO. 
IT. 


By KatTE LAWRENCE. 
ND now you shall hear how I learned that 


Jimmy was a hero. 

A few days after the above conversation, I heard 
an unusual noise in front of the house, and, going 
to the window, I beheld poor Billy in the hands of 
ragamuffins, who were tormenting him in a thou- 
sand ways known only to petty tyrants and their 
victims. 

I recognized only the ringleader, a great, brutal 
fellow, to whom his associates had given the admir- 
ing sobriquet of “ Fighting Hawk.” 

I knew that to try to interfere would be worse 
than useless, so I stood behind the curtain, suffer- 
ing perhaps even more keenly than the half-uncon- 
scious Billy, and wondering what had become of 
Jimmy. 

A moment later the well-known form came pelt- 
ing around the corner, and his black eyes took in the 
situation at a glance. A large piece of brick came 
whistling through the air, and fell, not upon the 
head at which it had been aimed, but right through 
the beautiful stained glass in my front door. 

One moment more and the street was as quiet as 
a country graveyard. 

The crowd had dispersed in all directions with 
the rapidity of—but similes fail me. Is there any 
other known body that moves with the velocity of 
a small boy in fear of a policeman ? 

All escaped except Hawk, who, being heavy and 
slow in his motions, ran, upon turning the corner, 
into the open arms of a police officer who had heard 
the crash and was hastening to the scene. 

The very fact that he accused Jimmy, whom the 
officer knew and liked, seemed to be additional 
proof of his guilt, and, in spite of his protestations 
and struggles, he was dragged to the station on the 
charge of breaking my door. 

I did considerable thinking that afternoon. 

Hawk was a bad boy, and if the glass was 


) to be broken, I could not help wishing that he, 


instead of Jimmy, had been the one to break it. 
Then he would be sent to the House of Correction 
or the Reform School somewhere—my ideas of mu- 
nicipal government were not very accurate; at least 
he would be kept out of mischief for a time, and 
might receive some good from the discipline. 

Still, he had been arrested for breaking my 
door, and would be punished, if at all, for that. 
This I felt to be an injustice, and when my hus- 
band came home I related the circumstance, and 
asked him what we could do to set matters right. 

‘“ Hawk is a cruel, wicked boy,” said Ralph, 

thoughtfully. “Nothing seems to give him such 
delight as to torture a helpless creature. It 
would be a real kindness to him to send him 
to the Reform School, and if you can testify that 
you saw him strike the child, I will prosecute him 
for that.’”’ After some discussion it was resolved 
that we should go together to the police court in 
the morning and set the matter upon its right foot- 
ing. 
‘When the officer called to make inquiries, I 
simply told him that I had seen the stone thrown, 
and could testify to the boy’s identity, but neglected 
to add that it was not the boy whom he had arrest- 
ed, or that I would appear as witness. 

I was disappointed in Jimmy. I had fancied that 
I saw in him a spirit which would not stoop to con- 
cealment. I hoped that he would come to me, who 
had been so kind a friend to him, and acknowledge 
the deed, perhaps offer to pay for the glass; but the 
afternoon passed, twilight came and deepened into 
night, and he did not appear. 

It was late the next morning when we arrived at 
the police court. Hawk stood in the prisoner’s place ; 
the officer had told the story as far as he knew it; 
and, having no doubt in his own mind that he 
had the true culprit, he was easily able to satisfy 
justice. 

Hawk stoutly denied the deed ; but his character 
was enough to convict him, especially as he un- 
wisely conducted his defense by telling several 
remarkable and contradictory lies. 

My careless statement that I had seen the stone 
thrown also being interpreted against him, the mag- 
istrate had already begun to pronounce sentence, 
when an unlooked-for interruption occurred : 

“Say. mister, *twarn’t Hawk that broke that ere 
winder.” 


The magistrate paused in astonishment as a little 
ragged figure, with a bundle of papers and a black 
cap, both unmistakably familiar to me, came flying 
in, and Jimmy, much confused and trembling with 
excitement, stood up boldly before him. 

“ What, my boy!” said he, “do you know any- 
thing about this case? Do you wish to give your 
testimony for your friend ?” 

Jimmy cast a contemptuous glance at Hawk, who 
scowled at him in return. 

“ That ’ere ain’t no friend of mind; all the same, 
’twarn’t him that broke that winder.” 

“Are you sure? Do you know who did? Now, 
speak out, my boy,” said the justice, encouragingly, 
as Jimmy, having been sworn, still hesitated. “Tell 
me all you know about it. You see,” he added, 
“Hawk is already convicted of the deed, and it is 
my duty to punish the real offender. If it was not, 
I would rather let off ten guilty boys than punish 
one innocent one.”’ 

Jimmy reflected. He looked up into the face of 
the officer who stood beside him, and around at the 
wretched prisoner. 

For one moment his heart failed him, and the 
old look of precocious cunning which I so dreaded 
came into his face again. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to peach on that tother feller ; 
but it warn’t Hawk.” 

“ Boy,” thundered the justice, “no nonsense! If 
you know anything about this case, state it at once; 
if not, you’d better go before you get into trouble 
yourself. I’ll give you one more chance. Who 
did it ?” 

Jimmy trembled again, this time with real fear. 

There was a fraction of a moment of indecision, 
and then the answer came in one word, glorious in 
its fidelity to the truth, perfectly reckless in its dis- 
regard of grammar : 

“Me!” 

There was a murmur of surprise throughout the 
court, and I clapped my hands involuntarily at 
this more than confirmation of my hopes. What 
happened after this I do not remember clearly. I 
only recollect hearing my husband’s voice, and 
being called on to give my testimony. When I 
had finished, the magistrate turned to Jimmy. 

“Tt seems, my boy, that Hawk has not, as you 
say, been any friend of yours. Why did you not 
let the law take its course with him ?” 

How I wish you could have seen Jimmy as he 
drew himself up to his full height of three feet 
two inches, and, fixing his eyes full upon the face 
of the magistrate, exclaimed, in sonorous tones, “I 
ain’t no sneak !”’ 

I also remember that as we returned home we 
were accompanied by “ my little hero,” his heroism 
proved to my satisfaction at least. He has lived in 
our house from that day to this, and by his truth- 
fulness, fidelity, and kindness of heart has so en- 
deared himself to us that we think of adopting him 
legally. He is fast dropping the rough language 
and uncouth manner of the street, and bids fair to 
reach the goal of his ambition by becoming “ a real 
gentleman.” He is the happy possessor of a curly 
black Newfoundland pup, which he takes great de- 
light in teaching, and which proves a far more sat- 
isfactory pupil than poor Billy, who, in the School 
for the Feeble-Minded, receives such instruction as 
his poor weak brain can assimilate. On the front 
of Jimmy’s school satchel I have embroidered the 
motto to which, without knowing it, he proved his 
right upon a certain memorable occasion—a motto 
which is the prerogative not only of the nobly born 
of foreign lands, but of all who bear in their hearts 
the impress of nature’s true nobility: “ Noblesse 
oblige.”’ 


SILENT SINGERS. 


LEVEN thousand specimens of birds! From 
the tiny humming-birds, hardly more than a 

bit of brilliant coloring, to the great, clumsy ostrich. 
What if all these birds, shut in the glass cases in 
the American Museum of Natural History in Cen- 
tral Park, New York, should suddenly come to life 
and break into song! Would any opera in the 
world make such harmony? The hoarse cry of the 
eagle would be drowned by the songs of the larks, 
the robins, the thrushes, the song-sparrows, the 
hum of the hundreds of humming-birds. Then 
what darting, flying, soaring about the room! 
What wonderful coloring if these eleven thousand 
birds should take to wing in the great room, from 
the jet black of the crow to the brilliant red of the 
tanager! Blues, greens, reds, crimsons, yellows ! 
Why, it would be a flying rainbow! Somehow you 
felt sorry when you thought of all the songs shut 


up in the pretty throats, all the movement that 
seemed chained in the wings fastened so securely 
to the bodies—for few are mounted as if in flight. 
There are birds here from Europe, South America, 
as well as all parts of the United States. It is an 
introduction to our own woods ; we see the birds 
with which we are familiar in name so closely as to 
compare their resemblances and contrast differ- 
ences While we cannot help being interested in 
the birds mounted in the cases around the room, 
our chief interest and instruction comes from study- 
ing the birds and nests in the glass cases in the 
center of the alcoves and the room. In these cases 
we see the birds mounted as they alight, as ready 
to take flight, and the nests just as the different 
kinds of birds build them. | 

This collection is mainly of birds common in 
New York and vicinity, and should be studied by 
every boy or girl who lives in or around New York, 
for many of these birds are seen in the parks. You 
know how much more delightful it is to spend an 
hour with boys and girls you know than with 
strangers ; how much more pleasant it is, if you are 
going to meet certain boys and girls frequently, to 
know their names, their voices, and something about 
their habits. Is it not just as true of the world 
about us? Is not the park a more delightful spot 
if we know the name of every tree whose foliage 
attracts our attention, if we know the name of 
the flowers and shrubbery we meet in our walks ? 
Do we not enjoy our own little gardens best 
because we can greet the flowers by name, like old 
friends? Others may have more beautiful flowers 
in their gardens, but if they are strangers we can- 
not enjoy them; there is more than beauty and 
fragrance in a flower, just as there is something 
more than a body in a person. What a new inter- 
est the woods would have for us if we knew the 
voice of every bird—if, as they flew about over our 
heads, we could call them by name as friends ! 

Now, this collection of birds is an introduction to 
our bird world. We can read their names, study 
their shape and color, look at the location and con- 
struction of their nests, and then, when we meet 
them in life, they are not such entire strangers ; 
when we see their nests, so cleverly hidden, so 
wonderfully made, we know at once which family 
finds a home there. 

We approach one case, and in it there appears to be 

a large square stone or mound of clay, with curious 
holes at varying heights in the front. In front of 


two of these holes are two birds poised on wing—tiny 


little creatures, graceful, but not brilliant in col r. 
These are the bank swallows, and this bank holds 
their nests, to which the holes are the entrances. 
The birds dig tunnels into the bank of about eight- 
een inches, at the end of which the tiny nest is 
built and the young family raised. If we pass 
round to the back of the case we see the little nests, 
in some of which are eggs, in others the tiny birds, 
whose mouths seem the biggest part of their body. 

Another wonderful nest is that of the seaside 
sparrow. They resemble the sparrow with which 
we are all so familiar. The seaside sparrows build 
their nests in the salt grass, hiding it carefully in 
the grass and choosing a place where eel-grass has 
been carried by the wind. There, cleverly built in 
the tall grass, close to the ground, the bunch of eel- 
grass makes a sort of loosely woven roof. 

The song-sparrow and swamp-sparrow each build — 
close to the ground and choose where dead grass 
helps to conceal the tiny nests not larger than a 
teacup. The eggs seem to fill the nest, and you 
really wonder how the four birds, when they break 
their prison-house, will ever find room. These 
mother-birds possess great secrets. 

Of course you all know what a politician is, but 
you never expected to find one in the bird world. 
There is a bird called, because of certain material 
found in the nest, the “ politician.” Small bits of 
newspapers are used by the white-faced vireo in 
building its nest, and some witty naturalist called 
the bird a “ politician.”” Even serious-minded nat- 
uralists can be jocular sometimes. 3 

Another curious bird is the oven-bird. The bird 
is more slight than a robin, and a light-grayish 
brown. The nest is shaped very like the half of 
a charcoal furnace. The entrance is on the side, 
and the upper part projects over the entrance like 
a little hood or roof. You see at once that the 
little birds would be protected from the rain. 

Certain birds are looked for only in certain 
localities or regions. ‘The pine finch is a native of - 
high regions. Those who know the habits of birds 
look for the pine finch only in the Rocky and Adi- 
rondack Mountains, but there is a pair of pine 
finches and nest that were found at Cornwall, N. Y. 
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The nest is built close to the trunk of the tree, and 
you have to look sharply to see it, so cleverly is the 
nest built among the pine needles. This nest, 
when found, was thirty feet above the ground, and 
it fills you with admiration for the eyes that dis- 
covered it in the woods—they must have been such 
trained eyes; and they once belonged to a little boy 


who only saw just what you see, but now they see 


wonders and beauties where untrained eyes see 
only limbs of trees, clumps of grass. ‘The woods 
are alive, to these eyes, with their own people and 
houses. 

Another interesting bird and nest is the too-wee. 
The bird takes its name from its notes. The nest 
is among the roots of a bush closely hidden by 
grasses and leaves. The black and white warblers 
build among stones in the side of a bank; the nest 
is exposed. Some of the birds whose homes are 
near the ocean or in swampy regions build among 
the reeds and grasses and under eel or dried 
grasses. It would take very sharp eyes to discover 
these nests, and the bird never enters or alights over 
the nest, but at a distance, and walks through the 
grass. 

Everybody knows the cry of the screech-owl. 
It would seem as if such a cry must come from a 
hideous bird of enormous size. But the sereech- 
owl is really quite pretty, of several shades of rich, 
warm brown, and a very bright, expressive face. 
This one in the Museum of Natural. History is 
perched on the limb of a tree quite near the en- 
trance to the nest, built in the hollow trunk of a 
tree. In his claws he holds a mouse, which he is 
carrying to the little folks inside. The entrance to 
the nest is through a knot-hole in the trunk.- A 
square has been cut in the other side of the tree 
to show the nest and young, and the little birds 
have very wise-looking faces, and their heads are 
turned toward the knot-hole, about eight inches 
above the nest. Evidently the young birds have 
heard the sound of a coming breakfast. 

An afternoon spent among these silent singers 
will open our eyes to many secrets of the bird 
world. 7 


LEAVES AND THEIR FUNCTIONS. 


By FrAnK H. STAUFFER. 


| WANT to have a little chat about leaves with 
the young readers of The Christian Union, 
hoping that I can interest them. We are so apt to 
look upon leaves as insignificant, when they are 
really surprising in structure and wonderful in 
design. They are endless in their variety and 
important in their functions. They act as lungs to 
the plant. To them is confided respiration—one of 
the most important requisites of vegetable life. We 
make air bad by breathing it; leaves absorb this 


bad air, and throw out pure air instead. Leaves 


take what lungs give, and lungs take what leaves 
give, which is a very healthful system of exchange 
and a wise provision of nature. 

The watery portions of the sap escape through 
the multitadinous pores of the leaf. When the 
leaf is broken from the stem it wilts; but if the 
stem is placed in water, the wilting process is de- 
layed, for the water will ascend the pipes in the 
stem. We can notice the water grow less and less 
in the tumbler, because the stem and leaf gradually 
appropriate it. The pitcher-plant is a striking 
illustration of the manner in which leaves convey 
water. The leaf resembles a pitcher, with the 
mouth upward, upon which. there is a lid to keep 
water from entering it from the outside. In Ceylon 
it is called the monkey-cup, because the monkeys 
often raise the lid and drink the water. The 
pitcher holds about a tumblertul of water, which is 
emptied into it from the interior pores of the leaf, 
and is part of the sap. In the common flat leaves 
the moisture disappears in the air. The moisture 
thus breathed out from the leaves makes the air 
soft, while the fragrance from the flowers makes it 
balmy. Probably a few species of the Euphorbiz 
are the only plants without leaves, or, rather, with 
only rudiments of leaves; but in their case the 
stems become inordinately swollen, and carry on 
the functions otherwise allotted to leaves. 

The ribs, which are on the under side of the leaf, 
give strength to it, just as the ribs give strength to 
the umbrella. In large, broad leaves, like the 
grape and rhubarb, the ribs are necessarily stronger, 
just as they would be in a large umbrella. This 
strength keeps them from being injured by the 
wind. In leaves in which the texture is stiff and 
firm the ribs are small, those radiating from the 
middle rib being scarcely visible. Some are covered 


beneath with fine white fibers of furze, which elon- 
gate from the sides of the rent made by gently tear- 
ing the leaf. Some leaves are extremely delicate, 
while others are thick, like those of the wax-plant 
and the India-rubber tree. The leaf of the cactus 
is homely and coarse-looking, and is the only leaf 
that will take root if put into the ground. Leaves 
give shade to man and beast; they also shade the 
fruit to a great extent, for the sun would be too hot 
for the fruit if it-shone on it all day. Worms often 
eat the leaves off the trees, and if this happens sev- 
eral years in succession the trees will die. Leaves, 
when they fall, decay, and render the ground 


mellow—a compost manufactured by Nature her- 
self. | 

The leaf of Venus’s fly-trap is a singular leaf. It 
looks harmless enough when spread out, but the 
sides close up and imprison the insect the moment 
it lights upon it. The pointed edges of the leaf lap 
into each other, just as the fingers of the hand 
interlock when they are closed with the palms 
touching. The leaves of the Victoria Regina are 
almost circular, and are from six to eight feet in 
diameter. They rise out of the water, support a 
considerable weight, and look like so many floating 
tables covered with rich green velvet. Large water- 
fowls rest all night on these natural rafts. The 
leaves of the taliput palm, the great palm of India, 
are supported by long, powerful stems, and forty 
persons can find shelter at one time under their vast 
cover. Some leaves, especially the submerged leaves 
of aquatic plants, are perforated, so as to look like 
elegant network, or are transformed into long, 
hairy filaments, which, in the limpid water, sweep 
away like the tresses of a naiad. | 

But if the young reader is interested in leaves 
we need not go to India or Ceylon to gratify his 
interest. He can do that by examining the deli- 
cate leaf of the chickweed, the fern, with its flow- 
ers on the under side, the striped ribbon-grass, the 
birch leaf with its nicely notched edges and the 
oak leaf with its wavy edges, the star-shaped leaf 
of the maple, the exquisite lines and network of 
the raspberry leaf, ete., ete. 

A curious movement may be noticed among the 
leaves of certain species of fir trees. The leaves 
are whitish on the lower side, and dark green on 
the upper side. Early in the morning, or about 
sunset, the appearance of the foliage is uniformly 
whitish, while during the day the green tint largely 
predominates. ‘This results from an alteration in 
the position of the leaves, and they present now 
their lower and now their upper surface to the 
observer, the diurnal position varying from the 
nocturnalone. ‘This is an exception to the ordinary 
habits of leaves. Take, for example, the rose tree 
growing beside the doorstep. The upper surface 
of the leaf is slippery and glossy, while the under 
side is rough, and covered with a multitude of 
little mouths. Turn the under part of the leaf 
upward, and it will slowly commence a return 
movement, and continue it until it has assumed its 
original position, which is the one designed by 
nature. The polished surface serves as a roof, 
while the under side drinks in the humidity which 
nourishes the tree. | 

Leaves are quite a guide to the description and 
classification of plants, and their differences are 


minutely defined in works on botany. To give you 


some idea of this minuteness we will tell you that 
the indented or toothed leaves are called serrate 
(having teeth like a saw), and are divided into bi- 
serrate (teeth which are themselves serrate), serru- 
late (very small teeth), dentate (large, sharp teeth 
not pointing in any particular direction), etc., ete. 
If the indentations are rounded or scalloped, they 
are called crenate, bicrenate (scallops which are 
themselves scalloped), crenulated (minutely scal- 
loped), ete., ete. If a leaf consists of three leaflets 
(like the strawberry), it is called ternate; quadri- 
nate if there are four, quintate if there are five, 
septernate if there are seven, and multifoliate if 
there are more than seven. All this seems hard, 
and sounds like very dry reading, but if you will 
take up the study of leaves with the aid of a work 
on botany you will find it not only an instructive 
but also a fascinating one. | 


A DAY FOR THE CHILDREN. 


HE New York State Legislature passed a law in 
1888 in which all children of the State are, or 
should be, deeply interested. This law designates 
May 3 as Arbor Day. The purpose of this law is 
to make the grounds about the schoolhouses more 
attractive, by planting trees and flowers where possi- 


ble; in city schools where this is impossible the 
superintendent advises exercises appropriate to the 
day—talks about trees and flowers, music, and other 
exercises. The real end of the law is to interest the 
boys and girls who will be the men and women of 
the future to value trees for their beauty, and their 
preservation because of commercial value; to edu- 
cate boys and girls to protect the forests of the State 
that are now being destroyed and wasted. 

In the country the boys and girls can plant trees 
about the schoolhouses or the roads leading to them, 
and care for the trees till they have grown beyond 
the need of care. ‘The delight it affords a class to 
plant a tree and care for it, none know but those 
who have had that pleasure. In some States, for 
several years, the school children have observed 
Arbor Day by planting class trees, and it has made 
boys and girls more careful of all trees because they 
owned and loved one. 

In the city it is more difficult for the boys and 


girls to learn to love trees, but they need this love to 


help them to enjoy one of God's most beautiful and 
useful gifts to man. Last fall the children in our 
neighborhood began returning from the country in 
September. They were very happy and noisy. 
Opposite the house there are several trees, all large 
and healthy but one, and that was an elm about 
seven years old, very symmetrical, and promising to 
be a delight to the eye for years. The tree stood 
at the end of a street, and could be seen against the 
open sky for several blocks. One Saturday after- 
noon the voices of boys and girls had been floating 
through the open window, full of joy and happi- 
ness. I went out the front door, and there was the 
beautiful young elm with hundreds of gashes in the 
trunk! Against the tree leaned a boy of fully four- 
teen years cutting with a sharp-bladed knife the 
bark off the tree in little three-cornered pieces, and 
picking it off with the point of his knife. The tree 
died, and everybody in the neighborhood, who had 
watched its growth with pleasure, was filled with 
sorrow. ‘This boy belonged to a family where the 
children are well trained, but for a little thoughtless 
pastime he destroyed a beautiful tree. Had a piece 
of stick been at hand that he could whittle, he would 
no doubt have used it, but there was no stick, so he 
whittled on a beautiful, live tree. | 

If boys and girls cannot plant trees, they can cer- 
tainly protect those that have been planted. Every- 
where the boys and girls can do something to recog- 
nize Arbor Day, May 3. 


ANOTHER EXPERIMENT. 


AKE a very small hole in each end of a fresh 
egg, and, after blowing out the contents, close 
one end with a bit of sealing wax. Cut two pieces of 
cloth in the shape of a body of a fish, and sew them 
together on the edges, so as to make a pointed bag. 
Put some sand into this for ballast. The mouth of 
the bag must be exactly the size of the egg, which is 
to be fastened into it with sealing wax or glue, to 
form the head of the fish. Having prepared it in 
this way, paint two eyes on the egg with black paint, 
and the magic fish is ready to be put into a jar of 
water. The weight of the sand in the bag must be 
such that the fish will float on the surface if left to 
itself, but so that a very light touch will cause it to 
sink. Cover the jar tightly with a piece of india- 
rubber, or any other waterproof, flexible substance. 
When a hand is laid on the covering, the pressure 
transmitted to the liquid will cause a little water to 
enter the egg, and the fish will dive; the heavier 
the pressure the more quickly it will plunge. Re- 
move the pressure from the india-rubber, and the 
compressed air in the egg will force it out of 
the water and the fish will come to the surface 
again. | 


POLITE “ BILLY.”’ 
LESSON in politeness is taught by a horse used 
in one of the police patrol wagons in Boston. 
Billy, every day at noon and six o'clock, feeds a horse 
who is tied during roll-eall at the corner of his stall. 
The officer goes into roll-call, and Billy immediately 
picks up a mouthful of hay and forces it through 
the iron grating of his stall, and waits until his 
guest has eaten it; then he takes up another bunch 


and again forces it through until the visitor has 


it. This continues until the officer returns for his 
horse, when Billy eats his own meals. No doubt, 
if it were possible, Billy would wait on his guest, 
and then eat with him; but he refrains from eat- 
ing until his guest is cared for, as only in ‘this 
way can he give him attention. Billy would never 
say, “ Help me first !” 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS.’ 


By tHe Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


UESDAY, the fourth day of April, a.p. 34, 
was by far the most eventful in the life of 
Christ—may almost be said to be the most event- 
ful in the history of mankind. On the evening of 
that day, and for that day’s utterances, not on the 
evening of his more formal trial, nor for any word 
of blasphemy, Jesus was condemned to die. 

When he first entered the Temple on that event- 
ful morning, it was evident that systematic plans 
had been formed to silence him, if possible, effect- 
ually and forever. A common animosity fused all 
parties. Old feuds were forgotten, old party lines 
obliterated. Pharisee and Sadducee, Herodian, 
scribe, and priest, made common cause against him. 
They joined in the crowd which surrounded Jesus. 
They assumed to be his disciples. Mingling their 
questions with those of honest inquirers after truth, 
they endeavored to entrap him into answers that 
should arouse popular prejudice or embroil him 
with the Roman Government. They plied him with 
flatteries, and, praising his boldness and independ- 
ence, sought to cozen him. The whole range of 
thought they traversed, and questioned him eagerly 
concerning their political duties as citizens, con- 
cerning practical ethics, and concerning the most 
abstruse problems of abstract theology. 

Hitherto Jesus had disregarded all such dishon- 
est inquiries of dishonest skeptics. He had either 
openly refused or successfully evaded a direct an- 
swer. ‘This morning he pursued a different course. 
He suffered himself to be catechised. Heanswered, 
with one exception, every question. It was his last 
day of public teaching. He sought to draw out the 
hierarchy, to make plain to all the people the an- 
tagonism between him and them, and to warn the 
populace against the priests. 

Refusing to interfere with questions of political 
administration, Jesus nevertheless declared that, so 
long as the people enjoyed the benefits of the 
Roman government—employed its currency, for 
example—they must yield to it an ungrudging sup- 
port. Since they accepted Cesar as their emperor 
by using his coin, they must render to him obedi- 
ence so long as his laws did not interfere with the 
higher duty of rendering to God the things that are 
God's. Refusing to participate in the puerile im- 
aginings which filled the Rabbinical books concern- 
ing the conditions of the future state, he at once 
rebuked the materialistic ideas of Pharisaic theology 
by declaring, in effect. that flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God, while he demonstrated to 
t'1e Sadducees the doctrine of the resurrection by a 
reference to the Pentateuch, the only part of the 
Old ‘Testament Scriptures which they universally 
and unquestionably accepted. Declining to take 
part in the casuistry of his day concerning the rela- 
tive importance of the various laws of the ancient 
commonwealth, he comprised the whole law in one 
word—love; and, by a single sentence, sweeping 
away the religion of mere creeds, ceremonies, tran- 
sient emotions, external moralities, and godless 
philanthropy, that he might substitute that of a 
genuine heart-life, he married piety and humanity 
in the wedlock of a true religion by the declaration 
that the whole law and prophets are only the am- 
plification and application of the combined com- 
mandments: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and soul and mind, and thy 
neighbor as thyself. 

Angered by what doubtless seemed to them a 
repudiation of both patriotism and religion, by a 
teaching broad enough to comprehend all nations 
and profound enough to go beneath all questions of 
creed and casuistry, Pharisee, Sadducee, and Hero- 
dian joined in a bitter determination to destroy the 
teacher whose teaching, unless it was silenced, was 
sure to arouse the popular indignation against 
Passing by the immediate effect of that 
day’s instructions, let us look for a few moments at 
the significance of the Law of Love which Christ 
declares to be the great commandment of the Law. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart.” Religion involves the emotions. Con- 
science is not the foundation upon which a religious 
life can be built, the mainspring by which a re- 
ligious life can be carried on. It is not a life of 
lawless impulses, it is a life of law, but that law is a 


' International Sunday-School Lesson for April 21, 1889.. - 


Mark xii., 28-34. 


law of love. And it is love with the heart, love 
with the emotions. ‘“ My son, let thy heart keep my 
commandments ;” “ Write thou upon the table of 
thine heart ;” “ Let thine heart retain my words ;”’ 
“ Bind theni continually upon thine heart.”? Such 
are the counsels of the ancient Hebrew writer. 
“ My son, give me thine heart,” is the call of God 
to his children as that writer interprets it.’ 

Nevertheless, let the reader observe that to each 
one the command is, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with thy heart.” The emotional life of 
another is no standard by which I am to measure 
myself. If my nature is impulsive and ardent, its 
ardor and its impulses should go out toward God. 
Ii my nature is more phlegmatic and colder, I am 
not to condemn myself because the thought of God 
does not stir in me emotions which I do not possess. 
Every man is to love, serve, and follow God with 
the faculties and according to the powers which he 
himself possesses. 

** And with all thy soul,” or, rather, “ with all thy 
life,” for that is the proper meaning of the original. 
Religion is not merely a kind of emotion, it is a 
principle of life. It is love, not only in the heart, 
but in all the experience, outward and inward: 
ruling all conduct; controlling feet in the journey 
of life, hands in life’s toil, eyes in looking, tongue 
inspeaking. Its law is, ‘“‘ Whether you eat or drink, 
or whatsoever you do, do all to the glory of God.” 
The law of love is not obeyed by exhilarating ex- 
periences in the prayer-meeting and commonplace 
living in the market or the kitchen. 

“ And with all thy mind.” That is, with all the 
intellectual powers and activities. The Christian 
religion is an inspiration to higher, better, cléarer, 
more independent thought. Whatever, though it 
be in the name of Christ, represses thought is anti- 
Christian. There is no such quickener of the in- 
tellect as love. Taste, reason, thought, inquiry, 
investigation, research—all are stimulated, none 
are forbidden, by the divine law of love, by the 
religion of Christ. But our thinking, as well as our 
conduct, is to be for a purpose ; not for self-gratifi- 
cation, but for-service. ‘The most subtle form of 
selfishness is intellectual selfishness. But nothing 
more tends to degrade and eventually deteriorate 
even the intellectual powers.® 

“And with all thy strength.” Love is not a 
mere enjoyment, it is a working force; not a mere 
sentiment, but a principle and a power. True love 
shows itself in activity. It is a spurious love which 
spends its hours in dreaming. The love of God 
which this law requires builds, not air castles, but 


substantial edifices for the service of man and the. 


glory of God. It is a working, toiling, burden- 
bearing, self-denying, as well as a praying and 
singing, love. 

“‘ And the second commandment is like unto it; 
namely, this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” A whole sermon might be preached on the 
conjunction “and.” Humanity has too often di- 
vorced these two commandments. We have, then, 
a spurious love of God, not showing itself in good 
works toward men—a sentimentalism in lieu of 
religion ; or we have a love for men without any 
inspiring love for God—a philosophy which lacks 
warmth, and generally lacks persistence—that kind 
of love which justifies the proverb, “Cold as char- 
ity.” Such a philanthropy is often bitter and intol- 
erant, because unfed by the sweet springs that come 
from the love of God. A Society for Ethical 
Culture differs from the Church of God, and phi- 
lanthropy from Christianity, as service for our 
fellow-men which has no other inspiration than 
human pity differs from that service when inspired 
by faith in and love for a God who himself is love. 
One is surface-water lying in pools, which the sun 
quickly dries up, or which, undried, becomes fetid 
and corrupt; the other is a deep, perennial spring, 
fed by the mountain, whose brow catches its supply 
from the eternal reservoir of the clouds. 


The Bible is like a lighthouse. It took fifteen 
hundred years to build it, stone upon stone. The 
lantern, the New Testament, is put in its place, and 
the cap, the epistles. ‘There are four plate glass 
sides to it—the Gospels; and inside there is one 
intense glow of light, and from that light there is a 
radiancy flashing all over the world. That one 
light is He who said, “I am the Light of the 
world.”’—[The Rev. D. Waugh. 


1 Prov. iii., 1, 3—iv., 4—vi., 21. 

2 Proverbs xxiii., 26. 

8Compare Prov. xii., 5; Ps. exix., 15, 97; 2 Cor. x., 5; 
Phil. 9, 
™%* Compare Ec. ix.. 10; Rom. xii., 11; Eph, vi., 6, 7: Col. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 
By Emity Huntineton MILuer. 


QUESTION. In those days when our Lord 
“\ Jesus was in Jerusalem, and crowds of people 
were listening to his teachings, the chief priests 
and the scribes were watching and waiting in the 
hope that he would say something which would 
give them an excuse for seizing him and putting 
him to death. They asked him all sorts of ques- 
tions to see if they could not get him to say some- 
thing contrary to what Moses had taught, and to 
the things that were written in the law of God; but 
his answers were always so true and wise that the 
people could see that Jesus really knew much more 
about the law of God than their teachers did, and 
eared more to have men obey it. One day, when 
they had tried in vain to catch him in his words, 
one of the scribes who was listening could not help 
wondering at the wisdom with which Jesus an- 
swered all their questions. He thought he would 
ask one himself, so he said, “ Which is the first 
commandment of all?” He meant by this, “‘ Which 
is the greatest and most important commandment 
for men to obey ?” : 

The teaching of the scribes. The scribes spent 
a great deal of time in disputing together about 
the commandments, trying to prove which one was 
the most important, and which one it was most 
sinful to break. They taught the people exactly 
what they might do on the Sabbath day, and just 
what taking God’s name in vain meant, but they 
never taught them that the only obedience God 
cares for is that we should keep his command- 
ments because in our hearts we love him and wish 
to please him. 

The answer of Jesus. Jesus did not say a word 
about what their wise men and great teachers had 
written and said of the commandments. He said, 
“The first of all the commandments is, The Lord 
our God is one God; and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength : 
this is the first commandment.” 

There are two reasons why this is the first com- 
mandment. It is first because it is most important. 
What God wants of us is love, and a desire above 
all things to please him. A child may be very 
careful to obey the actual commands that his 
father has given him, and yet do things that grieve 
him. The father may say, “ My son, it is true that 
I have never forbidden you to do this thing, but if 
you truly loved and honored me, you would have 
felt that it would not be pleasing to me, and love 
would have been as powerful as a command.” 

And another child may do something through 
ignorance or thoughtlessness which makes the 
father great trouble, and yet he may say, ‘I am 
sorry you have done this ; you should have stopped 
to consider, or have asked me about it; but I know 
you truly love me, and really desire to please me, 
and the next time you will be wiser.”’ Bes 

The first child is disobedient in spirit, and the 
second is not, and we know very well with which 
the father is best pleased. So it is with our Father 
in heaven. What he cares for is our love and 
confidence and trust, and no outward obedience is 
worth anything compared with this. 

And then it is first because i¢ must come first. 
We cannot obey until we love. We cannot serve 
until we love. The first thing God asks of us is 
love, and until we have given that we have not 
entered his service at all; we cannot understand 
a or his wishes for us; it is impossible to please 

im. 

A second commandment. The scribe only asked 
for the greatest commandment, but Jesus told him 
that there was another that in its spirit was like the 
first, and must come next, and that was, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thvself.”’ 

We must begin by loving God with all the heart, 
and that love will take selfishness out of us, because 
when we are filled with love there will be no room 
for selfishness, no room for anything displeasing 
to God. Our love for God will make us wish to be 
like him; it will make us continually grow more 
like him, so that we shall feel toward others more 
and more as he feels. A child may not under- 
stand all his father’s plans, but if there is love and 
trust and confidence and sympathy between them, 
if they talk together and work together, the child 
will grow more like the father, be better able to 
enter into his wishes and carry out his plans. 

So if we love our heavenly Father we shall have — 


his spirit dwelling in us: he is love, we shall be 
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love also; weshall keep the two great command- 
ments, and that is the only possible way to keep 
the rest. Even the scribe saw this. He said to 
Jesus, “ Thou hast answered well,” and Jesus told 
him, “ Thou art not far from the kingdom of God ;” 
but we do not know whether he ever really entered 
the kingdom by accepting the teaching of Jesus 
like a little child. We may be very near the 
kingdom of God, and yet not enter in because we 
are not quite ready to say : 
“Take my heart, it is thine own, 
It shall be thy royal throne ; 
Take myself, and I will be 
Ever, only, all for thee.” 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


By THE Rev. D. N. BrEacu. 
‘** He shall bear their iniquities.’’—Isaiah liii., 11. 


| SEE thee hanging there, O Christ ! 
I mark thy tense and quivering frame ; 
No voice thou liftest up, nor criest ; 
Thou blamest none, and none defiest, 
Bearing the pain, the scoffs, the shame. 


When anguish overwrought, when brain 
Surcharged, when nerve and force and will, 
Delirious with the awful strain, 
Might most compel, thou dost refrain ; 
Thy few words are in mercy still. 


The worst is done: by no design 

Can aught more cruel, wanton, base, 
Or aught more hateful, more malign, 
More devilish, O Christ Divine ! 

Be wrought by Satan or our race. 


The worst is done : thou still canst bear ; 
Thou waitest, but the onset ends ; 

Not man nor devil conquers there, 

But thy great heart, thy love, thy prayer. . 
’Tis finished : man and God are friends. 


THE REVELATIONS OF TIME. 


By THE Rev. S. P. DuNLAP.' 


‘* T have yet many things tosay unto you, but ve cannot bear 
them now. Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he shall guide you into all the truth.’’—John xvi., 12, 13. 

HIS is not simply a man’s hope. It is God’s 
promise. Yes; and it is a prophecy of Jesus 
that is all the time being fulfilled. . 


You can read in less than a day of ten hours all 


that the four evangelists relate of Jesus’s life and 
ministry. They tell us that this record is but a 
fragment; that a full account of his works and 
words would flood the world with books. And yet 
he told them that even a full account of what he 
had said would not give many things that he would 
have said if only they had been able to hear him 
out. 

True, his words had often astonished them, his 
revelations amazed them ; his familiar talks by the 
way and expositions had made their hearts burn 
within them, and his speech made them marvel 


greatly. But if they had not drunk deep from his 


more than Pierian spring, if from his fullness they 
had gained but a dangerous little and were begin- 
ning to feel too “‘ wise,” and somewhat “ puffed up,” 


- and to fancy that “no more can he say than to us 


he hath said,” how completely he would remove any 
such fancy as he tells them this, “‘ I have yet many 
things to say unto you!” 3 

We must not, however, find the emphasis of the 
text in this clause. Jesus was not reproving his 
disciples for anything, as for assuming to know all 
that he could teach, or even all that they could learn. 
Nor was he so much as informing them, 7¢@., ex- 
pressly, though he does inform them incidentally, 
that there still remain not a few, but many things, 
that he would say—many things that they need to 


know. For as we require no prophet to assure us 


that God and his works must be for the most part 
beyond the narrow sphere of our knowledge, so 
Jesus’s hearers did not have to be told that 
what they had heard is not at all what he could 
say. Hence, as above intimated, Jesus does not 
in this text start out on purpose to say that his 
revelation is closing incomplete, but rather to 
say why it closes short of completeness. His 
allusion to the limitedness of his revelation is 
to give coherent mention to the facts which limit 
it. That heis about to stop speaking before he is 
nearly aeons he tells them, in order that he may, 
in close connection, also tell them why he stops: 


1 Pastor First Church, Springfield, Ohio. 


Though I have yet many things that I might say, 
I withhold them. Why? “Because ye cannot 
bear them now.” It was as if he had said, * Reve- 
lation is not straitened in me, but it/is straitened in 
your own selves.”” Before this, as they had been 
able to hear, little by little, more and more, he had 
been leading them along, and now, as a last lesson 
in that process of revelation, he takes them up into 
his confidence and shows them something of revela- 
tion. itself, its method and limitation. Then he 
also tells them that after he is risen this same 
method will continue to govern revelations unto 
men. That is, the ‘* Comforter will guide you into 
all the truth.” He will not by a magical art bring 
all truth to your understanding in an. instant, but, as 
I have done, so he will do—* guide you into all the 
truth as ye are able.’ Some grievous thing, per- 
haps, the twelve could not hear because of their 
lack of faith and courage. If they had been early 
told all that was overhanging their Leader, some of 
them ere this would probably have ceased following 
him, and all of them might have been missing even 
sooner than they were, and have fled so far—i.e., so 
hopelessly—as to have been on the third day too cold 
of heart to witness that grave whence the life had 
won its victory, or to come together in secret wait- 
ing, consultation, and expectancy. | 

Nor were they strong enough to know so long 
beforehand that hardship, persecution, and m irtyr- 
dom awaited themselves. While as yet they could 


hardly starid loyal to him against the taunts of even 


a “little maid,” how could they have persevered if 
all taunts, trials, and fiery persecutions that befell 
them as disciples had been all at once, and so long 
in advauce, foretold? But knowledge of their 
future was withheld. ”I'was only day by day their 
trials came in view, one by one. And according to 
the promise, “‘ As thy days, so shall thy strength be,” 
they grew able to hear all, do all, and, having done, 
to stand loyal, even though their bodies, with one 
exception, fall in martyrdom, as if to show that 
although no man, perhaps, could bear to see all his 


future at a glance, yet that any man may meet even 


the sternest life with good courage and successfully, 
as it comes to him in this merciful and safe method, 
one day at a time, to-day’s faithfulness making him 
able to meet to-morrow’s trial without fleeing—yes, 
and to overcome it. 

Would you, if you could make the little child, so 
full of gay visions, its imagination seeing a future 
of more than apocalyptic splendor, in the border of 
which it lives at your side—would you make it see 
life through your eyes, so earnest and ambitious ? 
It could not bear the views. As yet it cannot ex- 
change gilded fancies for even golden realities. Yet 
awhile it must have milk in that form of labor we 
call play ; until it is able to crave the strong meat 
of productive toil. Impulse it needs to follow until 
it begins to be inspired by the will that moves the 
universe. Then, and not till then, can it begin to 
look on duty as its meat and drink, and faithful- 
ness as its glad entrance into the ‘* joy ” of the 
Lord. In this regard how many have outlived 
childhood without having outgrownit! How many 


dare not hear many things that God would say unto. 


them if only they had more fortitude! And yet 
how well we know that, by inspiration of the Sav- 
iour’s self, any one may be able to press forward 
even with desire, not dread, toward that highest 
kind of satisfaction that he knows he can get only 
by Christian service and earnest travail of the 
soul. | 

But -the disciples were unable to hear Jesus out, 
not merely for lack of courage or of confidence in 
him, but also for lack of comprehension. Surely 
not all of the yet many things that Jesus withheld 
were frightful particulars of his passion and of 
their own trials. For such a withholding, under 
the intimation that the unsaid things were too terri- 
ble to be told, would, in effect, be no withholding at 
all, but it would be speaking them forth essentially, 
and that with the added emphasis of mystery. 

No, these “many things” that they could not 
hear, that their understanding could not grasp, 
doubtless included things too wonderful, too hard 
to be understood—too sublime, too triumphant, too 
spiritual, and too cosmopolitan for their compre- 
hension. | 

And yet, as already suggested, we are apt to 
even miss the larger meaning of Jesus in the text, 
if we fancy that while these words fall from his lips 
he simply has in mind certain topics on some of 
which he has said all that needs to be said, or could 
be, while on the rest he has said little or nothing. 
For evidently he is thinking, not so much of the 
particulars that they need to learn, as he is of the 
fact that they will have a teacher able to guide 


them into all truth. Their learning is not to be 
interrupted by his departure. He will have a suc- 
cessor. The Comforter will maintain and carry on 
his method of revelation. God will continue to 
speak in man all that man has courage, righteous- 
ness, and capacity to hear. 

He announces the continuance of revelation as a 
guidance of man into truth by the Spirit, as fast as 
man can go, and no faster. . While this announce- 
ment gives not even a hint as to what will be 
revealed, it gives more than a hint as _ to how rev- 
elation will be made, how man can either facilitate 
or retard it. 

Now, when Jesus has told them that he stops 
speaking because they cannot now comprehend 
more, and they see that human capacity, or inca- 
pacity, as you please, is limiting revelation by 
Jesus, and will limit it as administered by the Com- 
forter in all time to come, then, perhaps, they look 
away back over the field of man’s religious history 
and discover that this same limitation has always 
existed ; that God has always chosen to use man’s 
mental and spiritual capacity as the channel for 
the inflowing of his truth, precept and promise ; 
that, as rivers but seldom overflow, and generally 
flow within their banks, so the stream of revelation 
from God has generally flowed within the measure 
of man’s courage, hunger, thirst, and comprehen- 
sion. 

We have opportunity to view a still wider field 
of man’s religious history, and see even fuller 
illustration of his method of ‘progressive revela- 
tion. Compare Leviticas with John’s Gospel; the 
decalogue with the “Sermon on the Mount ;” 
David’s prayer against his enemies with Jesus’s 
prayer for his enemies and his precepts on this 
subject; the decree of extermination pronounced 
upon the Canaanites with the proclamation of 
peace on earth and salvation for Gentiles. 

Whether or no you conclude that all of these are 
enough alike to have been spoken, as it were, by 
the same voice, you cannot escape the conviction 
that they are sufficiently unlike to have been 
spoken, as they claim, at widely separated times, 
and, as you must infer from their style and con- 
tents, unto widely different audiences. 

Unto his audience of newly emancipated slaves, 
how could Moses have spoken otherwise than he 
did in Leviticus? This book of simple though 
slavish rules they could hear; while comprehen- 
sive principles of the New ‘Testament, such as 
“Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, 
do ail to the glory of God,” these they could not 
have heard understandingly. John’s Gospel would 
have been as useless to them as—what they needed 
and heard—Leviticus would be useless and absurd 
if laid upon a body of intelligent Christians to-day. 
Yet these forms and ceremonies fit‘ed the Israelites 
as bit and bridle. Something they needed in the 
way of external law to take the place of Pharaoh’s 
severe authority until they should become a law 
unto themselves. 

Again, as by precept man worshiped in Jerusa- 
lem in set forms, so also by later and higher pre- 
cept men were able to hear that God is a spirit 
fittingly worshiped, not in Jerusalem and ritual, 
but im spirit and in truth. Thus we see in the 
Bible a progress from many and elementary rules 
toward few and comprehensive principles, such as 
“love for God” and “love for man,” on which 
hang laws and prophecies. We see that man was 
not made for laws, but that laws have been for 
man, leading him to Christ, helping him to become 
a law unto himself, thus realizing that the truth 
makes men free. We see disciples passing from 
the relation of servants to be regarded “ henceforth 
as friends” of God, sons of God, branches of God, 
the vine. 

Thus in the whole process of revelation, even as in 
the text, we find in man’s limited and yet expan- 
sive capacity the reason why revelation has been at 
every stage both partial and progressive. 

Now, you know that human nature grows to the 
comprehension of all other things much as it grows 
to the comprehension of things religious and spirit- 
ual. That is, hearing simple melodies precedes 
the ability to hear close harmonies and noble sym- 
phonies. Reading wonder-tales goes before the 
ability to read Dickens, George Eliot, and George 
MacDonald. Appreciating a Shakespearean setting 
up of whole lives on a little stage and within a sin- 
gle evening certainly precedes the ability to appre- 
ciate God’s great master-movement on that stage 
that is the world, with all’ men as his players, in 
scenes that move on from age to age. 

Time was, no doubt, when all people looked with 
most wonder on nature’s freaks. But now rare 
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monstrosities and strange irregularities of nature 
are relegated to side shows. For men are begin- 
ning to see that natureis far more wonderful in her 
regularities ; that her chief grandeur is not in her 
abnormal freaks, but in her normal issues, her 
orderly culminations through processes, her results 


_ that are as harvests from seedings. 


Now, in like manner, as we look at the peculiar 
miracle-play disclosure to Jews of East Mediterra- 
nean, in time past, may we not, instead of saying, 
“Thus endeth the first, last, infallible, and infinite 
revelation from God to man ”’—may we not rather 
keep in mind that when that dispensation of special 
signs and merciful freaks closed, with yet many 
things unsaid, then it still remained true that 
there is a spirit in man, and “ the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding”? In this 
fact may we not plainly see the basis of a revela- 
tion that is not special, abnormal, nor miraculous, 
but that is natural, regular, and progressive ? When- 
ever, by inbreathing of creative force, man became a 
spirit, was there not then established, between God, 
who is a spirit, and humanity, the relation whereby 
the Almighty can inspire man with understanding ? 
Here is ample basis for a revelation that is not 
bounded by racial, temporal, nor geographical lim- 
itations. This is what may be called the inspira- 
bility of man by the Spirit. This fact enabled men 
to write the Bible. It also enables them to read it. 
The Spirit does not make Bible readers infallible, 
nor did it make the ancient writers infallible. The 
Bible does not claim infallibility for itself. The 
notion of an infallible Bible is not ancient but mod- 
ern; it was invented for use against an even more 
fanciful infallibility at Rome. You have read of 
the fabled knight who seized the weapons thrown 
at him to use them back upon the thrower. So 
Romanism is likely to make far more use of the 
dogma of infallible printed words than Protestants 
have made or can. 

The Bible can be readin two ways—with the eye 
or with the spirit. Now, he who from reading this 
library of ancient letters comes away with scornful 
lip, scoffing tongue, and dogmatic assertion that it 
shows no elevation of its authors from the Father’s 
spirit—he, you say, and we all agree, must have but 
barely read the mere letter, with an unseeing eye. 

How like him is the other who comes from his 
reading with the assertion that revelation began 
and ended with just what men run through print- 
ing-presses and marked “ The Holy Bible”! Does 
this one read to much better purpose than the 
first? He may consider his dogmatism very pious 
and altogether lovely. And yet his reading shows 
how it is-that the “letter killeth.” The Bible was 
not given tothus “abide alone.”” As John, though 
sure that he was a revealer, was also sure that Jesus 
was a greater revealer, and therefore said, “ He 
must increase, but I must decrease,” so in like man- 
ner the Bible is a cloud-dispelling forerunner—in- 
troducing man to himself, assuring him of his son 
ship, and inciting him to cry Abba to the Infinite 
Life; thus electrifying and bringing into use lines 
of intercommunication between God and man that 
have existed from the first, but of which man, as 
represented even in the Apostles at Jesus’s feet, had 
made little use. This higher revelation may per- 
haps be known as a communion, a fellowship, a 
corisciousness in branches of their co-existence with 


the great Trunk Life. 


Now, as moon and stars pale only in sunlight, 
so the measure of divine light there is in Bible his- 
tory, poetry, and song will decrease only in the 
increase of light by the penetration of life from the 
great Trunk into the branches. 

“The light of the world is Jesus.” In other 
words, the light of the world is the life of the Al- 
mighty “ giving understanding to the spirit that is 
in man.” 

And yet some one fails to comprehend the na- 
ture of this revelation because it cannot be run 
through a printing-press, or because canonists may 
not pass upon nor dogmatic councils quote its 
unwritten assurances. 

Such objections, instead of condemning, rather 
commend the higher revelation, the enduement of 
the spirit. 

Imagine Liszt, the renowned pianist, first loving 
music as he may have ground it out of a music- 
box, not knowing what scanty expression of the 
art the little machine made; follow him on, next 
at six years executing simple melodies, then com- 
positions by the masters, then masterful harmonies 
of his own that he never did write, and no other 
could ; at last, looking on his impassioned mood, 
at his piano, eyes closed, arms folded, in a tremor 
hearing what no piano could utter, nor even his 


hand evoke, mark you how the real sublimity of 
this art comes on him in flooding glory, not from 
the tunes out of the little machine, nor from sim- 
pler melodies, nor yet from the highest expressions 
he has ever heard in sound, but rather from his 
consciousness that his art rises above being written 
down in notes on paper, executed by human hand 
or uttered by shop-made instrument. 

Any of us, I assume, can at least imagine how 
a consciousness of harmonies that “ear hath not 
heard,’ and cannot, in no way condemns, but 
really commends, the art of music. So this even- 
ing you have heard Paul, discoursing on “ visions 
and revelations,” relate how he was caught up 
into the “third heaven,” into “ paradise,” mention- 
ing twice that he does not know whether he 
was in the body or out of it, but that he heard 
unspeakable words; and he adds, * By reason of 
the exceeding greatness of the revelations, that I 
should not be exalted overmuch, there was given to 
me a thorn in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to 
buffet me, that I should not be exalted overmuch.”’ 
Do we always remember this Paul’s saying that he 
was buffeted because in his religious consciousness 
he had received higher and unspeakable revelations 
that were very exalting ? Paul had been a literalizer. 
This being caught up into vivid spiritual conscious- 
ness, realizing that man is a spirit to whom the 
Almighty giveth understanding, speakable and un- 
speakable—this experience doubtless helped Paul 
to become something of a spiritualizer. 

After this he could not have been prejudiced 
against, but rather in favor of, any mystic who de- 
voutly read from sacred page its spiritual content 
that is so much larger than its letter; who, with 
open Bible before him and open consciousness 
within him, grows to the understanding of things 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard,” but which 
nevertheless do “ enter into the heart of man ” 
from the inspiring life. So, instead of condemning 
the higher revelations for being unwritten and in- 
definite, Paul commends them for this very un- 
speakableness. | 

But on account of this hospitality to the un- 
speakable things Paul was charged with blasphemy 
against the written law. So also Jesus’s speaking 
with freshness of conviction and inspiration, with 
authority and not within the Pharisaic code and 
ritual—this had also been his rank heresy against 
the written revelation. But their accusers, seli-ap- 
pointed defenders of written revelation, were. and 
their successors always are, its most: effective de- 
famers. How? They are the sort who write 
“traditions of elders,’ designed to prevent a no- 
ble spiritualizing of formularies, and to give a pre- 
cise letter for law, little dreaming that “there is a 
spirit in man” through which “understanding ” 
may pass from the Almighty, enabling man to be- 
come a “law unto himself.” The Pharisee, spin- 
ning a network of traditions about the Mosaic let- 
ter, exposed his disbelief in that law’s spirit and 
truth, and his more fatal disbelief in the religious 
consciousness of Israel as able in its development 


to not only retain the essential features of the ear-— 


lier revelations, to grasp the spirit in the letter, 
but also to gain clearer, deeper, and more compre- 
hensive revelation from the vine by living in him 
as branches from age to age. 

Now, it is noteworthy, and yet not surprising, 
that these same stickers for written revelation laid 
“ srievous ” writings on other men while they them- 
selves refused to “move them with one of their 
fingers.” And so always the godliness that is un- 
conscious of “spirit and life” in itself, and seeks 
refuge in “ forms,” will soon deny the power thereof, 
i. e., the Authority. The Bible, as a history of in- 
spired men rather than a record of inspired words, 
by its formal revelation points to that other informal 
revelation that was and is and ever shall be; that 
expresses itself not by debatable sounds, rites, and 
letters, but rather by indubitable “ spirit and life ;” 
that demonstrates its power by writing living Epis- 
tles known of all men, loved by all, assailable by 
none. 

In this unspeakable revelation, through the re- 
ligious consciousness of humanity, the Christian 
Church has shown an ever-increasing confidence ; 
though not so much by her creeds as by the prayers 
of Christendom—prayers resting on the belief that 
“man is aspirit through whom the Almighty giveth 
understanding ;” prayer uprising from the promise 
that the Spirit will guide men as they are able into 
all truth. Why, this evening we have all joined in 
an earnest prayer for light, counsel, and special illu- 
mination. Now, while an answer to this prayer 
does not supplant, it clearly does supplement, written 
revelation. And it is the Bible itself that leads its 


followers to ask in simple confidence for spiritual 
understanding, for the manifestation of Jesus unto 
their obedient and prayerful souls. A world hope- 
fully praying for spiritual illumination is a world 
professing her faith in enlightenment by the Holy - 
Spirit. 

And who shall say that there is not a piety, as 
well as an impiety, that seeks to be wise beyond the 
things which are written ? for how many things that 
could not be written are to be spiritually discerned ? 
In loving obedience to Jesus man grows able to 
comprehend in ever-increasing fullness divine mani- 
festation. 

This progressive revelation that we note in the 
Bible, and that Jesus said the Comforter would 
carry forward, will not produce a new Bible; will 
add no new chapter to the old book. But it will 
help us to read between and beneath and above the 
lines. ‘“ New light” it will ‘“ break out of the old 
Word.” It will both suggest and answer the prayer, 
“Open Thou our eyes, that we may behold won- 
drous things out of Thy law.” This explains why 
it is that orthodoxy is ever progressive. It always 
— with the authority of an ever-expanding 
life. | 

How little did the Pharisees comprehend that 
Jewish law, history, song, and prophecy were both 
cause and effect, both food and expression of Israel’s 
increasing life! To this life Jesus brought meat and 
drink. It broke forth, leaving Phariseeism, as a 
chick leaves its once useful but now outgrown shell. 
And this was none too soon. For the law in the | 
hand of such as defended “ the faith once delivered 
to the saints’ against such heretics as they thought 
Jesus to be—this law was fast becoming the “ letter 
that killeth.” 

But Jesus saved the remainder of religion that 
was in Judaism by giving it an increased vitality, a 
new expression, and an enlarged mission. 

There is a bird in Colorado that is pure white in 
winter, mottled in spring and autumn, and a solid 
stone color in midsummer. And yet all these 
changes are merely external, varying expressions 
of the same heart beating within it throughout the 
year. Mark you, these changes are not in spite of 
the continuous life, but because of it. Slay the 
bird, you stop these changes. Let it live, and it 
will change its dress to suit its surroundings, that 
are ever changing. 

Again, a living seed changes into roots and fibers; 
then leaflet is followed by stem; this becomes a 
trunk with branches; these divide and subdivide, 
become great, sustain early bud and tender leaf, 
fragrant blossom, luscious fruit, and then let fall a 
golden foliage and bare these noble arms against 
winter’s blasts; and so year by year these many 
changes succeed each other, and, withal, the still 
grander change of an ever-widening bough and 
increasing fruitfulness. And yet all these interest- 
ing changes are merely external, varying expressions 
of the same life within, continuous throughout the 
years. Mark you, these changes are not in spite of 
the continuous life, but because of it. Stop this life, 
you stop these changes. Let the tree live, this life 
will make these changes, and that on a scale of 
ever-expanding magnificence and richness. 

So religion is the vitality of God expressing itself 
through human consciousness in all lands, ages, 
and races, in varying forms, creeds, “isms,” and 
sects—each of which is enough human to be more | 
or less arrogant and exclusive of all the rest. But 
it is enough for any creed that it make good a claim 
to being even so much as a root or branch or leaf 
proceeding from the great “I Am ”—a veritable 
though partial expression of the Inexpressible One. 
Creeds may—yes, must—pass away, as autum;, 
foliage or outer bark of trees; or, at any rate, must 
succeed each other as the “full corn in the ear” 
succeeds the “blade.” But religion will. not fail 
from off the earth while God, the Vine, lives, vital- 
izing his human branches with his own life. 

To disbelieve in the now living “Spirit of Truth,”’ 
whose mission it is to guide us more and more, as 
we are able to hear, “ into all truth’”—this would be 
to discredit the Light of the world himself. You 
confide in Jesus. You therefore believe in the 
ever present Spirit of Truth guiding, teaching, con- 
vineing the world in all matters touching sin, — 
righteousness, and judgment. 

And I trust that we are willing to put ourselves 
in that condition that Jesus said was most favorable 
for our receiving divine inspiration. These are his 
familiar words: ‘ He that hath my commandments 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me. And I 
will love him, and manifest myself unto him:”’ 
‘And the Spirit of truth will glorify me, for he will 
take of mine and declare it unto the world.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


SECURITY FROM TEMPTATION. 
_ (Matt. vi., 13.) 


By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


1. C ECURITY from temptation is the result, in 

| part, of watchfulness against it. It is sig- 
nificant that Jesus, who said many words about it, 
should lead the world into a constant reminder of 
their temptations through this model prayer. This 
clause has a special emphasis given it from the fact 
that He who was our good example “was tempted 
all points like as we are.” 

‘‘ He knows what sore temptations are, 
For he has felt the same.” 

The Lord's Prayer assists us to a constant vigi- 
lance. As a morning prayer it is the gathering of 
our armor for a vigorous and vigilant day. As an 
evening prayer, the day offers its sad or bright 
commentary on the constant exposure, and blends 
with ita filial prayer as the approaching day is 
considered. 

2. Security from temptation will be obtained by 
remembering the nature of temptation. The ques- 
tion is a puzzling one, for it is apparently suggested 
by the clause, “ Does God lead us into tempta- 
tion?” To answer this we will remember that the 
word “temptation” includes trials, provings, tests. 
Anything and everything may thus be testing us. 
We limit this clause too much when we confine the 
word “temptation” so as to make it mean “an inten- 
tional effort to cause one to fall.” Of course God 
never does this. Satan and his emissaries do this, and 
we help them by a too-willing consent. God only 
leads us into trials which are fitted to educate us. 
God must lead us into trial, since everything is a 
trial. Even the simplest circumstances are places 
of test. But the petition cannot mean these, be- 
cause our only escape would be death. Into what- 
soever place the providence of God leads us, there 
we may find temptation. 

(1) This is the natural cry of the soul that is 
impressed with the greatness of life, the reality of 
sin, and the weakness of self. 

(2) It is the prayer to be kept in the pilgrimage 
of life from such trials as may be too severe tests 
for our feeble faith. . 

(3) Enough temptations come along one’s neces- 
sary path of duty. ‘This is the prayer to keep us 
from such risks as may not necessarily be connected 
with our real duty. 

3. Security from temptation is obtained by con- 
stant prayer. This involves a sense of dependence 
upon God, and an unbroken communion with God. 
This clause fitly defines the victorious life to be 
one which is conscious of the leadership of God in 
all one’s affairs. 

4. Security from temptation is received by con- 
signing our lives in filial trust to our heavenly 
Father. This clause acknowledges his leadership. 
It is bidding him direct us, asking him to show us 
the way, living in continual communion with him. 
It is the expression of trust. We cannot see 
whether this or that will be apt to cause our fall. 
We do not know how strong we are. Shall we 
pray for wealth? It may persuade us to a worldly, 
"neglectful life. So, beside our prayer for wealth or 
health or outward success, comes the limiting prayer, 
since these may be perilous places: “Lead us not 
into temptation.” The prayer is a confession that 
the first essential of - every life is righteousness. 

References: 1 Cor. x., 13; Gal. vi., 1; Heb. ii., 
18—iv., 15; Luke xxii., 46; 1 Tim. vi., 9; Jas. 
i., 2, 3, 12,13, 14; 1 Peter 1.,6; 2 Peter ii., 9; 
Rev. iii., 10. 

Daily Readings: (1) Luke xxii., 39-46; (2) Jas. 
i, 1-18; (3) 1 Peter i., 3-12; (4) 1 Cor. x., 1-13; 
(5) Rev. iii., 7-13; (6) Heb. ii., 16-18; (7) Heb. 
iv., 14-16. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In his array of facts concerning State education, 
Cardinal Manning might have mentioned the system 
now in practice in California, of the manufacture of 
school-books by the State. For eighteen months past 
the reading books, arithmeties, and grammars in use by 
the public schools have been those thus made to order 
by the State. The geography is not yet finished. It is 
perhaps not altogether to the point to add that some of 
the more intelligent of the teachers complain of these 
books as ‘“‘ machine made,” but such is the fact. It is 
easy to see that such a system is liable to abuse, and as 
the books are no cheaper to the scholar than those 


formerly used, it is difficult to see the advantages of. 


the plan. CALIFORNIAN. 


1 For the week beginning April 14. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. e answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


I have a dear friend, a very earnest and devoted Christian 
worker, who believes and teaches that by nature we are 
utterly corrupt, with no natural power to respond to the 
invitations of the Gospel. For this reason he cannot sing 
these two lines in that well-known hymn, “ Reseue the Per- 
ishing :”’ 

‘** Down in the human heart, crushed by the tempter, 


Feelings lie buried which grace can restore.’ | 
Neither can he repeat the Lord’s Prayer, ** Our Father,”’ in a 
mixed assembly. He defends his position by such passages 
as ‘* There is none that doeth good, no, not one” (Ps. xiv., 3) ; 
‘‘The carnal mind is enmity against God’ (Rom. viii., 7); 
‘* Ye are of your father, the devil’ (John viii., 44). Will you 
kindly give your interpretation of these s, with the 
special object of answering these views, which to my think- 
ng are erroneous ? | T. F. 

The passages quoted teach us no such doctrine. 
Ps. xiv., 3, is what.a poet says of the men of his time. 
Rom. viii., 7, is applicable to all men, even to Chris- 
tians, in whom something of “ the flesh” remains; see 
Gal. v., 16-18. John viii., 44, was addressed to bitter 
and malign opposers. Your friend’s error, however, is 
not to be removed by any correction of mistaken views 
of texts. It lies in a mistaken view of God, as separate 
from the world in which he dwells. Paul said to the 
heathen Athenians, “In him we live: we are his off- 
spring.” That which is of God within us, however it 
be suppressed by “the carnal mind,” is able to respond 
to the Father’s call. If it were not for this, no man 
could ever respond. Nor can any man answer the 
question how it would be consistent with righteousness 
to punish any one for not doing “i which he had 
absolutely no power to do. 


In the light of the Scripture narrative, is there any evidence 
to show that Solomon ever repented of his sin — God? 
| G. B. B. 


It is a question which the Scripture does not raise, 


and does not answer. Theologians have raised it, and 


discussed it without conclusion. A memorial of their 
debates on this subject appears in the frescos of the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, in which Solomon is depicted at 
the resurrection as looking uncertainly to see whether 
his place is on the right hand or the left. 


1. Please give the address of the headquarters of the 
‘*Lend a Hand’’ Club. 2. Can one “ write about the laws 
of the spiritual realm ”’ without an experimental knowledge 
of the spiritual nature ? Are the Spirit and Holy Spirit 
within one who has no consciousness of either? May one be 
conscious of the Holy Spirit’s presence? Is that presence 
the fulfillment of Christ’s promise to ‘* abide”’ in his dis- 
ciples? If, as Mr. Burroughs says, *‘ There is no more un- 
safe guide in our search for the truth than our feelings,’”’ how 
shall we reconcile the fact that after a lapse of time the intel- 
lect approves what has been done from impulse, even against 
reason, in the search for truth? 3. By whom and in what 
form are Matthew Arnold’s essays published ? M.L.L 


1. Address “ Lend a Hand,” Boston. 2. No; see 
1 Cor. ii., 14,15. Yes; see Eph. iv. 6,R. V. Yes; 
see John xiv.,17. Yes; see 2 Cor. iii., 17, 18, R. V. 


Perhaps you mean to say, “‘ without reason,” or “ against . 


apparent reason,” since what is really “ against reason ” 
can never be approved. It is not feeling which is an 


unsafe guide, but unregulated or unenlightened feel- 


ing. There is no more unsafe guide in all matters 
which involve the appreciation of moral truth than in- 
tellect devoid of feeling. To this some of the atro- 
cious mistakes of Calvinistic theology are due, and to 
this also much, if not all, of unbelief in Christ. 
3: Maemillan & Co., this city. | 


What is the best translation of Job as a literary work ? 
One that is not slavishly literal, but translates it as a poem 
ought to be translated, in a similar manner to De Witt’s 
Songs of Israel.”’ M.N.R. 

We have recently spoken of Davidson’s, in the “ Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools,” as the best in a literary as 
well as historical and critical view. | 


1. What is the purpose of the “ Blair Educational Bill,” 
and what effect would it have on the country if it should be- 
come alaw? 2. We hear of *‘ Parliament being dissolved.”’ 
How can it be done ? | S. 

The purpose of the Blair bill is to use a part of the 
surplus in the National Treasury in educating the illiter- 
ate people in the South. The bill is, of course, National, 
not sectional, in form. The appropriations to each 
State are proportioned to the illiteracy therein. Its 
probable good effect would be that it would diminish 
illiteracy more speedily than is being done at present. 
Its probable bad effect is no less obvious. As Senator 
(now President) Harrison said in his speech upon the 
bill March 25, 1884: “ The only permanent reliance 
for the education of the masses must be upon local tax- 
ation in the States. . . . One dollar voted by the people of 
a school district for the support of common schools is worth 
ten dollars given out of the Treasury of the United States. 
It evinces an interest in education, and guarantees a 
careful and intelligent supervision.” (2. The duration 
of a Parliament is limited, by an act passed in 1715, to 
seven years,at the end of which period it must be 
“‘dissolved” by a royal proclamation and general elec- 
tions held. During the present century, however, no 
Parliament has lived through the entire term permitted, 
the average duration having been a little less than 
four years. Whenever the Ministry is defeated upon 


an important measure in the House of Commons an 
“appeal to the country” may be made, through the 
issue of writs of election, Parliament being. thereby 
dissolved. 


** No State appropriations to any educational institution not 
under exclusive State control.’’—[Christian Union, March 
14, page 324. 

Do you mean by this that you are opposed to the Library 
Subsidy law of New York, or that you do not regard the 
library as an educational institution ? | 


We did not have the Library Subsidy in mind, and 
this is the least objectionable form of State appropria- 
tion§to educational institutions independent of State 
control. We should be quite content to begin with a 
more limited application of the principle, refusing all 
appropriations to schools not controlled by the people 
in their political capacity—that is, by State, town, or 
school district. It is in these educational interests that 
the greatest differences of sectarian strife occur. 


Will you kindly tell me the origin of the expression sub 
rosa? Also the name of the (1 think Roman) emperor who 
smothered a number of conspirators ina shower of roses ? and 
oblige A. 

Dr. Brewer, in his “ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” 
says : “Cupid gave Harpocrates (the god of silence) a 
rose, to bribe him not to betray the amours of Venus. 
Hence the flower became the emblem of silence. It 
was for this reason sculptured on the ceilings of ban- 
quet-rooms, to remind the guests that what was spoken 
sub vino was not to be uttered sub dito. In 1526 it was 
placed over confessionals.” 


You mention “‘the series of lessons’’ for Sunday-schools 
published by the several denominations, including the Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians, ete. As Ido not know where these 
can be obtained, will you be so kind as to inform me ? 

S 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society and Universalist 
Publishing House, each at Boston, Mass. 


I notice in one of your issues the question, ‘* How many 
chapters of the Bible read per day will take you through the 
Bible in a year?”’ My dear father,-who was a Methodist. 
minister, always told us to read three a day and five on 
the Sabbath to read it through in a year, and while I am 
ashamed to admit that I never entirely completed it, I feel 
very certain that this manner of reading will take you 
through the Bible in twelve months. S. E. M. 


O. C. C. will find *“*Rum’s Maniac ”’ in One Hundred 
Choice Selections,’’? No. 3. These numbers ean be found at 
any bookstore. Can any one tell me where to find all of the 
children’s rhyme beginning : 


** Come, Polly, stop singing— 
The school bell is ringing. 
Put all of your playthings away ; 
Put your doll on the shelf 
To take care of herself, 
And don’t stop a minute to play” ? 


W.F.S. 


The character of Paul is not touched upon by Swedenborg 
in his works. He simply defines the inspiration of Paul and 
shows the value of his Epistles. In the unpublished Memor- 
abilia, written before the event which gave order to the 
world of spirits, Paul is mentioned as D. H. K. states -in 
Diary (Latin), 4,521 and 4,412. W. 


Can any of your readers tell me where in Rome Raphael’s 
‘** Hours of the Day and Night’ are to be found? E.S, 


“The Crock of Gold” was written by Martin Farquhar 
Tupper, and first published in 1844, Wik 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS AGAIN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

May I ask room for a brief reply to the criticism 
of A. M. M. on my article on Romanism in Can- 
ada ? 

1. My critic (under whose initials I recognize a 
lady of whom every Canadian is proud) thinks that 
a good case can be made out for the Jesuits by 
applying to their claim the equity principle of 
cy-pres. In regard to this I remark, first, that one 
settlement of the Jesuit Estates question was made 
on that very principle in 1831. In that year the 
Crown ceded these very estates to the Province in 
order that, in line with the original purpose for which 
they were granted, they might be devoted to the 
furtherance of education in the Province. Strange 
it must appear to any unprejudiced person, in view 
of that fact, that a settlement so beneficial for the 
Province should have been interfered with even in 
part. I remark, second, that the chief question in- 
volved in this bill is not one of doing equity in the 
settlement of a claim atall. If it were, the agita- 
tion that has sprung out of it would be unseason- 
able, and would speedily collapse. But broad- 
minded men like the Rev. Principal Caven, the 
Rev. D. J. Macdonald, and a host of others, did not 
commit themselves to determined opposition to this 
bill from any desire to prevent the Roman Catholic 
Church from receiving its rights. Even Principal 
Grant is opposed to the incorporation of the Jesuits, 
and if they had never been incorporated most cer- 
tainly their claim would never have been allowed. 
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2. My statement that “the English-speaking peo- 
ple [of Quebec] have almost given up the struggle 
to maintain the British traditions and to preserve 
from extinction their language and their faith”’ is, 
with a slight qualification, declared to be an ex- 
aggeration, and Montreal is cited as proof of the 
fact. But my statement was made of the Province, 
and not of the one city where British influence is 
still strong. Yet even of Montreal the statement 
In 1851 the English were in a major- 
ity of 5,700 ; now they are in a minority of 50,000. 
But take Quebec, the capital of the Province. 
“ Thirty years ago,” says a gentleman well qualified 


tagaeag “that city was half English, and almost 
the 


whole commercial business of consequence was 
done in that tongue; now the English-speaking 
form only about one-fifth of the population, and the 
diminished business is largely French.” Speaking 
of the counties, he says: “In a large number of 
counties there is not a single English-speaking 
family, and in one-half of the counties of the Prov- 
ince the average number of English-speaking fami- 
lies is not more than forty. And the use of the 
French language is increasing even more rapidly 
than the race. When they first moved into the 
English districts they almost necessarily learned the 
language ; now, when there are no English, or com- 
paratively few, the necessity has ceased, and the 
practice with it. The area where English is unknown 
is gradually extending.” - Here is another interest- 
ing fact: “ Through the influences of St. Jean Bap- 
tiste celebrations, the Nationalist agitation, the Riel 
excitement, etc., many French Canadians who can 
speak English perfectly, of late insist on being ad- 
dressed in their own tongue.” Facts like these, 
which might be indefinitely multiplied, show whether 
my statement was or was not an exaggeration in 
regard to the language. Take the churches. True, 
Montreal has a stately array of churches, and so has 
Quebec. But how are the churches of Quebec filled 
This may be guessed from the fact that the Epis- 
copal Cathedral could hold all the English-speaking 
inhabitants who usually attend church, and there 
are half a dozen others. One church has within the 
last few years been closed entirely. 

3. The demand for the reconstruction of Quebec 
is unconstitutional. Certainly. So were the de- 
mands for the reconstruction of the South before 
the war. Yet the South is now reconstructed. I 
do not. however, believe that Quebec will be re- 
constructed by war, although hundreds of men are 
talking that way to-day. As I stated in the article, 
men are beginning to think of annexation who 
never thought of it before. 

I have left some of my critic’s points untouched, 
and they must remain so. It is well said in your 
Outlook of March 28 that Canada is face to face 
with a painful and dangerous issue. Parliament 
has voted not to disallow the bill, but everybody 
knows that is not the end. It is, in fact, but the 
beginning. It is no conflict of bigotry and intoler- 
ance. Many of the foremost leaders in this con- 
flict are living examples of justice and toleration. 


| But they know it is no use to cry Peace! peace! 
when there‘is no peace. 


J. M. HunTER. 


NEWS. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN: A GREAT WORK IN 
THEIR BEHALF. 


FREE KINDERGARTENS IN SAN FRANCISCO, 


_ We are just in receipt of the ninth annual report of 
the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association of San Fran- 
cisco. It is a unique and interesting pamphlet of one 
hundred and fifty pages, full of information in regard to 


_ the great work accomplished in that city in behalf of 
little neglected children. 


The Superintendent and 
President of the Association, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 
says in her report : “ The past year has been one of the 
most successful in the annals of the Association. Three 
new kindergartens have been added to the list, making 
seventeen kindergartens now under the charge of the 
Golden Gate Board.” The growth of free kindergarten 
work in California has been more rapid thanin any other 
State of the Union. The report goes on to say : “ This 
is owing very largely to the fact that persons of large 
wealth have been induced to study the work for them- 
selves, and have become convinced of its permanent and 
essential value to the State. Foremost among those 
who have given largely to the support of these kinder- 
gartens is Mrs. Leland Stanford, who has, from first to 
last, given over 540,000 to the support of these benefi- 
cent schools for the neglected children of San Fran- 
cisco.” 


j ¢ The following tabulated statement of the progress 


made in this beneficent work shows remarkable results : 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT. TOTAL RECEIPTS. 


Close of Ist year.. 2 Classes...... $1,805 70 
Close of 2d year.. 4 Classes...... 3,227 90 
Close of 3d year.. 5 Classes...... 3,446 85 
Close of 4th year.. 6 Classes...... Et ne 4,700 20 
Close of 5th year.. 8 Classes...... Bee ee 10,624 85 
Close of 6th year. .12 Classes...... 14,016 15 
Close of 7th year. .13 Classes...... 16,507 92 
Close of 8th year..15 Classes 17,307 50 
Close of 9th year. .17 Classes... ...1,378............ 19,128 90 


This great work was founded by the Bible class of 
Mrs. Cooper more than nine years ago. There is a 
remarkable history connected with it which clearly 
illustrates the truth of sacred record: “Surely the 
wrath of man shall praise thee.” The Bible class 
referred to was then held in a Presbyterian church in 
San Francisco. It chanced to have among its officers 
at that time an elder who conceived the kindergarten 
work to be “a godless work,” and charged the leader 
and founder of it with heresy. The outcome of the 
whole matter was a popular uprising against this nar- 
row conception of Christianity, and from that day for- 
ward the free kindergarten work of San Francisco has 
never lacked enthusiastic supporters. 

The Bible class was removed to the First Congrega- 
tional Church, the Rev. Dr. Barrows, pastor, and it now 
nambers hundreds of members, all of whom are deeply 
interested in this great work among the needy children 
of the city. This church supports a large free kinder- 
garten. any of the ladies engaged in this work are 
millionaires in their own right, the best women of the 
best society. The work is growing in all directions. 
Over five thousand letters were written last year in 
reply to inquiries from all over the country and from 
foreign countries. More than thirty thousand reports 
of the work have been scattered broadcast as propa- 
ganda, and have awakened interest wherever they have 
gone. After reading the report now in hand, it.is easy 
to understand what an energizing power such facts and 
details must prove to be. ig 


METHODIST CONFERENCES. 


NEW YORK CONFERENCE. 


During the past week the New York Methodist Con- 
ference has been in session in this city, the New York 
East Conference at Bridgeport, Conn., and the Newark 
Conference at Plainfield, N. Y. 

About 300 ministers attended the Conference in this 
city. Bishop Mallalieu presided at the opening session 
Wednesday morning. The first business of the Con- 
ference was the election of officers. Last year’s list 
was re-elected, with the exception of the Assistant Sta- 
tistical Secretaries and Assistant Treasurers, C. W. Mil- 
lard being elected among the former and H. W. Byrnes 
among the latter. A curious point raised was the 
apparently positive proof that the Conference was, in 
fact, eighty-nine years old and not ninety-nine, as the 
official documents stated. A paper was read by Dr. 
M. D’C. Crawford, who argued that an Annual Con- 
ference is held only on the authority of a General Con- 
ference. The first General Conference, as proved by 
the records, occurred in 1796. Six Annual Conferences 
were then provided for—the New England, the Phila- 
delphia, the Baltimore, the Virginia, the South Caro- 
lina, and the Western. No mention was made any- 
where of a New York Conference until 1800, when the 
record shows that it was formed out of the New Eng- 
laud Conference. The first General Conference, accord- 
ing to the minutes, took place in 1789, but the old John 
Street Church records show that one was held in 1788. 
On the strength of this the Conference of 1865 passed 
a resolution calling itself the seventy-fifth Conference. 
The records of the General Conference, however, say 
nothing of the existence of the New York Conference 
before 1800. The Conference subsequently accepted 
this view as correct. . 

The Rev. Dr. C. H. Payne, Secretary of the Educa- 
tion Society, made an appeal in behalf of that organiza- 
tion. He said it was enough to try the patience of a 
Job to gather in the money subscribed for his Society ; 
$2,900 was represented as collected last year, of which 
the Society only received $1,400. A deficiency of 
$18,829 was reported in the expenses of the last Con- 
ference. This matter was referred to a committee. In 
the afternoon the Ministers’ Mutual Assistance Society 
held an anniversary meeting. Dr. J. N. Hermance 
presided, and the Rey. Dr. G. E. Strowbridge made an 
address, in which he spoke of the good work the Soci- 
ety found to do among suffering clergymen. Said he : 
“There are twenty-five clergymen in the New York 
Conference alone struggling to support families on 
$500 or less a year. You could not get together a 
gathering so representative of well-dressed impecuni- 
osity as a gathering of Methodist ministers.” 

Mission work in Utah was spoken of by the Rev. 
T. C. Iliff. He said that nineteen years ago he went 
out there, and the only place he could get for meetings 
in Salt Lake City was a hayloft over a stable. It was 
fifteen years before their work made any perceptible 
advance. Now they have 30 churches ; 30 schools, with 
1,800 pupils; 30 Sunday-schools, with 2,000 pupils ; 
church property worth $200,000, with nearly 1,000 
members. He said they needed 25 more churches, and 
a collection was taken on the spot for that purpose. It 
amounted to $509.53. 

On Friday the public school question came up, and 
the Rev. J. M. King read a vigorous protest against the 
Assembly bill which appropriates money from the public 
school fund for other than public school purposes. This 
bill, he said, was un-American, and designed to aid 


sectarian schools and objects. He also protested against 
the bill which provides that the Mayor shall appoint 
one School Commissioner from each Assembly district. 
This would give the east side, below Fourteenth Street, 
too large a representation, he said. 

The tobacco question came up at the examination of 
candidates on Saturday. When the Bishop asked for 
the promisé to abstain from tobacco, three candidates 
did not answer, and the question being repeated, one, 
Mr. Tipple, said : “I have never used tobacco in any 
form. t have no desire to use it now. I never intend 
to use it. I simply question the right of any one to 
exact a pledge from me in a matter of expediency.” 
For the sake of uniformity, however, the candidates 
finally yielded the point. Resolutions were adopted 
condemning church fairs, suppers, and other similar 
ways of raising money. Sunday evening Bishop Malla- 
lieu ordained deacons at the Eighteenth Street Church 
and preached an eloquent sermon. 


EAST CONFERENCE. 


This conference assembled on Wednesday at Bridge- 
port, Conn. This is the hundredth anniversary of the 
introduction of Methodism into Connecticut, and the 
programme of the meeting included a memorial by the 
Rev. Dr. George Lansing Taylor, and a public mass- 
meeting, over which ex-Governor Lounsbury presided, 
and addresses were made by eminent ministers and lay- 
men. The actual anniversary, however, dees not occur 
until June 17. It was on that date in 1789 that the 
Rev. Jesse Lee, a circuit rider, held the first Methodist 
Episcopal service and preached his first sermon in Con- 
necticut. This service was held in the open air, under 
an apple tree in the village of Norwalk. The congre- 
gation, it is said, consisted of only six persons. The 
apple tree stood just opposite the old Sherman man- 
sion. Years ago it disappeared, and it is not known 
that any portion of its wood has been preserved. In 
its place a public watering tank has long stood, but it 
will soon be removed, and upon the spot a bronze 
equestrian statue of Jesse Lee will be erected. 

Bishop Randolph S. Foster, of Boston, presided over 
the opening services. Nearly three hundred delegates 
were present. The Rev. George P. Mains, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, was elected Secretary, he having received 
136 votes out of 181. The official report shows that 
last year the contributions for benevolent objects 
amounted to $69,439, while $746,714 was paid for sal- 
aries of pastors and church improvements. The value 
of church and parsonage property is estimated at 
$5,194,850, on which there is an indebtedness of $706,- 


Among the principal pastoral changes are the retire- 
ment of Fieudus Elder N.G. Cheney from the NewYork 
East District to assume the pastorate of Reid Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, and the Rev. Dr. George E. Reed 
froin Trinity Church, New Haven, he having been 
elected President of Dickinson College, Pennsylvania. 
The Rev. I. M. Foster and the Rev. Joseph Baird also 
remove from New Haven, the latter having accepted 
a call to 141st Street, New York. Here, as with the 
other conferences, we must refer our readers to the 
Methodist official papers for full lists of the changes. 

The most marked sensation in the debates of the 
Conference was created by the speech of Dr. Menden- 
hall in his strictures on rationalism, declaring that many 
of the professors in Yale, Harvard, and Johns Hopkins 
Colleges were pronounced rationalists. 


NEWARK CONFERENCE. 


At the meeting at Plainfield, N. J., on April 3, the 
address of welcome was delivered by James McGee, 
ex-President of the New York Produce Exchange. 
Bishop S. M.' Merrill presided, and John F. Dodd was 
elected Secretary. The report of the Presiding Elder, 
the Rev. Dr. A. L. Brice, shows that there are in the 
district sixty-six churches and seventy-five preaching 
places. The churches are valued at $567,900, and the 
thirty-one parsonages are worth $86,950. 


AMERICAN FEMALE GUARDIAN SOCIETY 
AND HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS. 


The Home for the Friendless is one of the oldest, 
most beneficent and efficient charitable institutions of 
the city. The offspring of womanly sympathy and 
Christian love, it was founded as early as 1834, and ob- 
tained a charter in 1849. From small beginnings it 

rew rapidly in usefulness, influence, and public favor. | 
.t supplied an obvious want, and drew toward itself the 
approval and support of many Christlike hearts. Its 
designs are to shield destitute and friendless young 
women, without regard to nationality or sect, and to 
foster orphan and neglected children of both sexes in 
the years of childhood. Since its opening more than 
32,000 adults and children have been sheltered, cared 
for, and guided. 

In addition to the Home and the school connected 
with it, eleven other day schools have been opened in 
different parts of the city, from Rivington Street to 
Harlem, and from Second to Tenth Avenues, in which 
about 6,000 children who, from their condition and cir- 
cumstances, cannot be admitted to the public schools, 
are taught, trained, and partially supplied with food 
and clothing. Inaddition to instruction in the element- 
ary branches of learning, lessons are given in industrial 
work, as sewing, cooking, and carpentry. The attend- 
ants at these schools are largely the children of foreign 
parentage, and each of these schools, under the manage- 
ment of Christian teachers, constitutes a center of social 
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elevation and religious influence. Many of the pupils, 
as soon as sufficiently advanced and improved, are 
transferred to the public schools. | 

Of the children admitted to the Institution, many 
thousands have been placed in permanent homes and 
adopted as members of families. Many more are re- 
turned to their parents and friends when the affliction 
or necessity which brought them has passed away. 
Thousands of destitute and friendless women have been 
sheltered, comforted, cheered, and directed into ways 
of usefulness and self-support, and have gratefully gone 
their way rejoicing. Besides the work done in the 
Home and the schools, many poor, struggling families 
are furnished with temporary assistance during a time 
of peculiar difficulty or trial. 

The expenses of carrying on the work at present 
- amount to $100,000 a year, which for several years 
past has considerably exceeded tie contributions and 
appropriations, necessitating the use of legacies which 


we had hoped to huld as a permanent fund. Increased 


contributions are imperatively required to maintain the 
work in its present successful condition. Much has 
already been achieved, and with ampler means much 
more could be accomplished. A paper is issued twice 
a month, which furnishes a detailed account of the work 
performed, and acknowledges all donations given 
The management is in the hands of a large number of 
active, devoted Christian women, with a Board of Coun- 
selors. 

The undersigned, comprising this Board of Counsel- 
ors, have carefully inquired into the history, manage- 
ment, needs, and claims of the Institution, and they 
unitedly and most heartily commend it to the liberal 
support of the benevolent. Contributions by check or 
money may be sent to Mrs. S. A. Stone, Treasurer, 29 
East Twenty-ninth Street, Home for the Friendless. 

Rev. Wo. Ormiston, D.D., Dr. STEPHEN SMITH, 

Rev. Wo. T. SABINE, Mr. JosepH F. Joy, 

Rev. R. Terry, D.D., Mr. JoHN H. RIKER, 

Mr. ALBON P. MAn, Dr. BENJAMIN LORD, 

Mr. Auaustus GAYLORD, Mr. C. C. Norru. 


COLORADO COLLEGE. 


The inauguration of the Rev. William Frederick 
Slocum as President of Colorado College occurred on 
March 28. 

This was a bright day for the friends of the college. 
The trustees invited leading educators of this and the 
adjoining States to be present at the inauguration and 
take part in a “Conference on Higher Education” in 
the evening. 

Both sessions were held in the beautiful new Presby- 
terian church just completed. 

At the inauguration exercises, which took place ‘in 
the afternoon, the Rev. James b. Gregg presiding, 
the Rev. Richard Montague, on behalf of the trustees, 
presented the keys of the college, and in a short and 
eloquent address expressed the confidence of that body 
in the new administration, and their hopes for the work 
to be accomplished under it. Professor W. D. Sheldon 
gave the address on behalf of the faculty,and Mr. 
A. F. Bemis spoke for the students. President Slo- 
' eum’s address occupied about forty-five minutes. In 
it he gave his ideal of college work ; his reasons for 
believing that Colorado College is an important factor 
in the future of this region; a full statement of the 
condition in which he finds it, and the immediate help 
he asks to carry out his plans of work. 

In the time intervening between the afternoon and 
evening exercises, an informal reception was given at 
the President’s house to the trustees, faculty, and 
guests, from out of town. This was a pleasant feature 
of the day, and Eastern friends will long remember 
the friendly interchange of thought. 

The one probably best fitted to pass just judgment says 
of the evening meeting : “ This was the most important 
conference upon higher education ever held in this part 
of the country ;” and expressions were hearty and fre- 
quent concerning the helpfulness and the stimulus of 
this conference. 

The topics considered were : 

1. How ean the Public Schools and the College be brought 
into mutually helpful relations ? 


2. The Place of the Preparatory School in the movement 
for Higher Education at the West. 


3. The Adaptation of College Courses to the demands of 


Western Life. 

4. The Relation of the College to the University. 

It is fervently hoped that the confidence expressed 
in President Slocum personally is only a prelude to the 
hearty and continued support his energy, his convic- 
tions, and his high ideals demand. + * 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America will meet, according to 
appointment, in the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, Thursday, May 16, 1889, at 11 a.M., 
and will be opened with a sermon by the retiring Mod- 
erator, the Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D., of New 
York City. 

The undersigned, as the Committee on Commissions, 
will be present at the Church on Wednesday evening, 
May 15, at 7:30 p.M., and on Thursday, May 16, at 
9 A.M., to receive the credential» of commissioners. 

Henry Roserts, Stated Clerk. 

E. Moors, Permanent Clerk. 
N. B.—Correspondence with reference to railroad 


transportation and the official business of the Assembly 
should be addressed to the Rev. W. H. Roberts, D.D., 
950 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Correspondence with reference to the entertainment 
of commissioners should be addressed to the Rev. How- 
ard Crosby, D.D., Chairman of the Special Committee 
of Arrangements, 116 East Nineteenth Street, New 
York City. 


DR. EDWARD BEECHER’S ACCIDENT. 


The many friends of Dr. Edward Beecher will learn 
with sorrow of the accident which has overtaken him. 
Getting out of a train on the Long Island Railroad, and 
walking along the platform, he was pushed off from it 
by the careless, elbowing crowd so characteristic of 
American cities, and, falling on the track, the moving 
train ran over and crushed one of his legs, which has 
had to be amputated at the knee. The writer of this 
saw him the day after the accident in Seney Hospital, 
Brooklyn, to which he had been removed. A more strik- 
ing illustration of the effect of a cheerful heart and a 
resolute will over the body we have never seen. He 
greeted his visitor with his accustomed cordiality, his 
grip of the hand was as hearty as ever, and he plunged 
with the first sentence into a question of theology 
which had formed the subject of our conference when 
we last met, a few weeks before. He is in his eighty- 
fifth year, but bids fair to recover from the shock, and 
even to resume his pulpit duties again. 


NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 


The National Council of the Congregational Churches 
of the United States will hold its seventh triennial 
session with the Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass., 
beginning Wednesday, October 9, at 10 1A.m., and con- 
tinuing until Tuesday, the 15th. The sermon will be 
preached Sunday evening by Professor I. E. Dwinell, 
D.D., of California. The President of the American 
Board, R. S. Storrs, D.D., of New York, will make a 
special address on the foreign field Wednesday evening. 

The following special topics will be presented by the 
gentlemen named : 

‘1. The Churches and the Young. The Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, of Massachusetts. | 

2. Socialism and Christianity. Washington Gladden, 


| D.D., of Ohio. | 


3. Religion in the Publie Schools. Josiah Strong, 
D.D., of New York. | 

4. The Importance of an Increase in Supply of 
Ministers. The Rev. Professor H. M. Scott, of Lllinois. 

5. The Need of Bible Study. A. E. Dunning, D.D., 
of Massachusetts. | 

Full information about the extent to which churches 
are entitled to representation, the method of obtaining 
credentials for delegates, accommodation and enter- 
tainment for delegates, and so on, may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Council, the Rev. H. A. Hazen, 
Auburndale, Mass. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—A correspondent of the New York “Times” says 
that a full collection of documents relating to the his- 
tory of the Diocese of Connecticut is to be made under 
the direction of Bishop Williams for the Church House 
in London. The material will be used with collections 
from all lands illustrating the work of the Anglican 


‘Church throughout the world. | 


—The President of the United States has issued a 

roclamation, dated April 4, recommending “that on 
Tasedaen April 30, at the hour of nine o’clock in the 
morning, the people of the entire country repair to 
their respective places of divine worship, to implore 
the favor of God that the blessings of liberty, prosper- 
ity, and peace may abide with us as a people, and that 
His hands ‘may lead us into paths of righteousness and 
good deeds.” 

—Contracts have been awarded in Paterson for the 
erection of a handsome new stone edifice for the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, to be completed by No- 
vember 1, at a cost of about $25,000. Mrs. William 
Crossett left the church property worth about $12,000, 
and Mr. James Angus, of Trenton, a former Paterson- 
ian, has given property worth several thousand dollars 
more, so that the new building can be completed with- 
out leaving any debt. 

—Wellesley College has sent its offering for China 
to the Rev. Dr. Charles R. Mills, Tung Chow, Northern 
China, to purchase food to be distributed by him among 
the Chinese who are suffering from famine. President 
Shafer read to the college people a letter from Mrs. 
Mills, who was formerly a student at Wellesley, which 
told the sad story of suffering. The President remarked 
that a box would be placed in the office in which any 
one who wished to aid the sufferers could leave her 
gift. The gifts amounted to $402.90.—[ Exchange. 

— Jacob Sleeper, a leading citizen of Boston, died there 
last week in the eighty-seventh year of his age. He served 


in the Massachusetts House of Representatives in 1851 


and 1852, in the Boston Board of Aldermen in 1852 
and 1853, and in the Executive Council of Governors 
Banks and Andrew. His trusteeships included those of 
the Massachusetts Bible Society, besides the Vice-Pres- 
idency of the American Bible Society, of Wesleyan 
University, and of Harvard College. By his help the 
Wesleyan Building on Bromfield Street, Boston, was 
erected at a cost of $300,000. When Boston Univer- 
sity was organized, Mr. Sleeper was one of the three 


founders, and chiefly through his aid largely increased 
accommodations for the “Jacob Sleeper Hall” on 
Somerset Street were erected. The Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Home at Newton was largely indebted to him, and 
over 100 churches throughout New England have been 
helped by him. 

—At the mo:.thly meeting of the American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy, at 4 Winthrop Place, last 
Thursday evening, a paper on “The Attitude of the 
Secular Press in America Toward Religion” was read 
by A. H. Siegfried, Eastern manager of the Chicago 
“Daily News.” The paper treated the subject from 
the newspaper standpoint. The average editor, Mr. 
Siegfried said, regards religion with friendly indiffer- 
ence, but on occasion he is her strong ally and sup- 
porter. The Sunday newspaper was spoken of as the 
greatest single factor in Sunday secularization, not 
because it wants to be or tries to be, but because of the 
nature and outcome of the thing itself ; but the cur- 
rent dictum of certain of the clergy and non-Sunday 
editors, that “the Sunday newspaper must go,” is ill 
founded, and the Sunday paper will stay and grow, in 
spite of scolding, anathema, boycott, or any other form 
of opposition ; whence the inquiry, What is religion 
going to do for and with the Sunday paper? The 
reading of the paper was followed by a discussion. 

—The Washington anniversary of the American 
Tract Society was celebrated in the Church of the 
Covenant last Sunday evening. The attendance was 
large, including Secretary Windom and other promi- 


nent. officials. Justice Strong presided. ‘The Rey. Dr. 


Shearer, the Secretary, read an abstract of the year’s 
operations, showing total receipts at $290,000 ; expend- 
itures a little short of that sum. About 150 new pub- 
lications have been added. Printing is done in New 
York in thirty languages ; abroad in 150 languages or 
dialects. Gifts and legacies aggregate about 375,000. 
Over 45,000,000 pages of tracts were distributed gra- 
tutiously ; about 200 colporteurs were employed, and 
over $10,000 was sent abroad in cash and publications. 
The Rev. Dr. Seibert, editor of the “ Volksfreund,” 
New York ; the Rev. J. L. Phillips, a medical mission- 
ary from Ovissa, India ; the Rev. Dr. Hamlin, and the 
Rev. Mr. Conklin, delivered addresses. 

—A correspondent writes : “ The third annual South 
Florida. Chautauqua Assembly was held at Mount Dora 
March 19 to 29, and, in spite of the various drawbacks 
from which Florida has suffered during the last year, 
was avery great success. The high literary and mu- 
sical standard of this Assembly was well maintained 
under the direction of the Rev. W. L. Davidson, Dr. 
J. W. Hamilton, Wallace Bruce, P. von Finkelstein, 
James A. Green, Drs. Lee and Sheerill, of Atlanta ; the 
Rev. W. F. Blackman, of Naugatuck, Conn. ; Selah W. 
Brown, of California; Mrs. G. R. Alden (“ Pansy”), 
Miss Grace Livingston, Dr. E. P. Hooker, and others. 
Rogers’s famous quartette band, of Goshen, Ind., Mrs. 
Knight, Mrs. MeGowan, and Miss Davenport, were 
special musical attractions. The attendance was sixty 
per cent. larger than ever before, and popular enthusi- 
asm very great from beginning to end.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
—C. A. Marsh died at Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill., on March 


16. 

—R. H. Read, of Little Roek, Ark., has resigned. 

—F.R. Abbe, of the Third Church of West Medway, Mass., 
died suddenly on March 31, at the age of sixty-eight. 

—A. B. White, of Bloomington, Ill., has resigned. 

—G. W. Field, of the Central Chureh, Bangor, Me., has 
withdrawn his resignation. 

—-D. M. Hartsough accepts a call to Mason City, Ia. 

—J. B. Lawrence was installed as pastor of the Central 


Church, Middleboro’, Mass., on March 26. Sermon by the 


Rev. H. N. Dunning. 

—G. A. Tewksbury, of Cambridgeport, Mass., has received 
a call to Plymouth Church, Seattle, W. T. 

—G. W. Gallinger, formerly pastor of the Unitarian church 
of Keene, N. H., has been called to the Bethany Congrega- 
tional Church of Montpelier, Vt. 

—D. T. Jenkins has received a call to Pelican Rapids, Minn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
—T.A. Mills, Ph.D., of the First Church of Asbury, N. J., 


has received a eall to the Plymouth Congregational Chureh 
of Providence, R. I. 

—John Spaulding, D.D.. formerly pastor of the chureh in 
Peoria, Ill., but for many years retired from the ministry, 
died in this city on March 31. ; 

—F. R. Symmes has received a call to Mount Holly, N. J. 

—F. B. Dwight, of Sing Sing, N. Y.. has resigned. 

—Charles Rutherford, of the Union Seminary, has received 
a call to the church in Springfield, L. I. 

—H. H. Kellogg has been called to Wyndham, N. Y. 

—G. F. Leclere, of Oxford, Iowa, has resigned. 

—B. D. Sinelair, of Fowlerville, N. Y., has received a eall 
to the First Church of Newburyport, Mass. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Ebenezer Thompson has become rector of the Church of 
the Redeemer (P. E.), Biloxi, Miss. 

—W.G. Ware is to become rector of St. John’s Chureh 
(P. E.), York, Pa. 

—C.S. Hurd, formerly of the Palmerston Unitarian Chapel 
of Boston, committed suicide in the Euston Hotel, London, 
England, on March 31. 

—T. M. Colwell has resigned the pastorate of the Mt. Ver- 
non (N. Y.) Baptist church. 

—Alfred Taylor, a retired Methodist minister, died in 
Bridgeport, Conn., on April 1. 

—C. C. Foster, of the Free Baptist Church of Candia, 
N. H., has resigned. 

—G. R. Warner ae an election to the rectorship of St. 
Thomas’s Church (P. E.), Hartford, Conn. 

—W. H. Fish, Jr., has been installed as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church of Dedham, Mass. 
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THEOSOPHY IN FICTION.* 


The design of Balzac in the Comédie Hu- 
maine was stupendous. It was nothing less than 
to analyze human character, classify it, and exhibit 
all its types and typical phases. The French 
Shakespeare, like the English, gazed at life, and 
saw all the world a stage and all the men and 
women merely players. He wrote the play in fifty 
volumes, and called it the “Comedy of Human 
Life.” In the story of Louis Lambert, Balzac takes 
us into his confidence. It is partly autobiograph- 
ical. He gives us also his scheme of classification 
of character. He discloses his theory of life, and 
his speculations about the nature of things. Balzac 
believed that he himself was close upon the verge 
of the highest order of souls, and near to spiritual 
intuition. The depth aud rapidity of his mind 
deceived him. He did not understand his own ideas, 
always. Balzac, in his classification of human types, 
follows the division—old as St. Augustine, as Por- 
phyry, as Plato, and how much more ancient who 
can say?—of the Natural, Intellectual, and Spiritual. 
Louis Lambert and Seraphita represent the last 
steps in the progress of souls. One is reminded, in 
reading these books, of the Blessed Angela of Fo- 
ligni, and of “‘Schwester Katrei, Meister Eckehart’s 
daughter.” 

Mr. George F. Parsons, in his elaborate intro- 
duction, has taken up seriatim the philosophical 
propositions of Louis Lambert, and expounded 
them in the light of modern science and the most 
recent metaphysical thought. It ought to be said 
just here that it is no small credit which is due the 
publishers, the Messrs. Roberts Brothers, that they 
have given so much introductory space to this able 
and interesting essay. With it the story becomes 
a profoundly interesting study. Without the aid 
of Mr. Parsons the general reader will grope about 
in impenetrable gloom, or, what is more probable, 
throw down the book in weariness. 

From that introduction take this acute observa- 
tion which covers the whole ground: “ In ‘ Louis 
Lambert’ Balzac outlined a philosophy which can- 
not be denied breadth and height, which gives full 
play to the most intrepid imagination, and which 
synthesizes the oldest and newest of thoughts, both 
intuitional and scientific.” 

The limits of this paper forbid a more particular 
examination of Mr. Parsons’s interesting and valu- 
able essay. All that can here be attempted is an 
outline of Lambert’s theosophy and a brief inquiry 
into its origin. But before proceeding to that 
we ought to acknowledge the admirable work of 
the translator, Miss Wormeley. Comparing it with 
the original in some crucial passages, we find that 
she in every case stands the test. And this seems 
to say less than it should, unless we bear in mind 
that the English is inferior to the French language 
in the expression of abstruse and metaphysical 
thought. 

The theory of being in “ Louis Lambert” is ob- 
stinately elusive, and resists direct and comprehen- 
sive statement. This is a characteristic of all 
mysticism, as must have struck any one who has 
examined mystical books of devotion like Molinos’s 
« Spiritual Guide” and Mme. Guyon’s “ Torrents,” 
or Law’s translation of the “ Aurora” of Jacob 
Bihme. Still, one may hope to approximate an 
orderly statement of these interesting speculations, 
somewhat as follows: In tracing back the chain of 
existence from effect to cause, Louis Lambert finds, 
as does Schopenhauer, the first link to be Will. 
This eternal and infinite Will lies underneath all 
substance and existence. But being action, dynamic 
or rather kinetic, its action must be somehow : that 
how is the form or mode, is the Logos. By con- 
junction of the energy and its mode or form, Thought 
is evolved, which either is the substance of the 
universe or from it arises that substance. This 
Ethereal Substance produces Heat, Light, Electric- 
ity, Magnetic Fluid, ete. ‘The universality of the 
transmutations of the Substance constitutes what is 
commonly called Matter.” ‘This suggests Grove’s 
doctrine of the conservation of energy and that all 
forces are modes of motion. 

The brain of the animal is a “retort” where 
substance is transmuted into will and thought, by 
means of volition and ideas. This may be merely 
a manner of saying that the Will and Word arise 
into consciousness in the brain, and thence comes 


1 Lous Lambert. By Honoré Balzac. Translated by 
— Prescott Wormeley. (Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
1.50.) 


a union of the man with the substance. This 
chemistry of the will is the keynote of Lambert’s 
system. By the individual will he means “that 
force by which man reproduces outside of himself 
the actions which make up his eternal existence.” 
Hence there are two parallel processes continually 
at work—the one infinite, the other individual : the 
objective and the subjective ; also are these two proc- 
esses operating in each person, and of these the 
formula of existence is Action and Reaction. When 
the resistance is equal to the force, as in plants and 
animals, there is life ; when the resistance is greater, 
as in minerals, there is death; when the action is 
carried to excess, as in certain souls—Buddha, 
Mahomet, Swedenborg—these persons are borne 
forward into the Divine World. 

It appears that he identifies will with force ; and 
in some persons, by ascetism, fanaticism, or other 
method of concentration, vast quantities of this fluid 
force or will is stored up or generated, until, when 
it flows forth like “rivers of will,” it carries away 
everything. There are but “two steps ’”’ from here 
to the confines of the universe—* Will, Faith.”’ 
There is, moreover, no clear distinction between 
force and spirit or soul. Will and thought were 
living forces, though purely physical powers. 
“ Purely spiritualistic at first, Louis was irresistibly 
led to recognize the materialism of thought.” But 
stay: “ Facts are naught; they do not exist; ideas 
alone subsist.” Why, then, he exclaims, should 
God cease to exist because thought has become 
material! New grandeurs, more blinding glories, 
are discovered in the divine. The world has become 
a sacred evangel, and souls swim in the ocean of 
Deity. Force and Matter, God and Life, each are 
two faces of One, and their secret is identity. We 
are not concerned to protest against this exalted 
pantheism, so fascinating to poetic minds. Never- 
theless it is a black abyss which no thought has 
fathomed, and down which have plunged all reason 
and morality. 

Somewhat more abstruse were Louis Lambert’s 
doctrines of time, space, number, and the like. 
Here we have the notions of Pythagoras filtered 
through the brains of many, notably of Valentinus 
and Bosilides, the Gnostics ; of Scotus Erigena and 
Immanuel Kant. Briefly, the theory is this: The 
One Will is active and kinetic; by continuous 
action it generates space, which is motion perceived 
in contemporaneous continuity ; and by repetitive 
action generates time, which is sense of successive 
impressions. 

In the psychology of Louis Lambert we have 
that principle of the acting and suffering reason 
which, starting with Aristotle, played so fundamental 
a réle in the reasonings of Meister Eckehart, became 
as ‘‘self-diremption” the key of Jacob Béhme’s the- 
osophy and the generating notion of Schelling’s 
later and oracular dicta. Action and reaction, said 
Louis, are the secret of life and thought. ‘ Thus 
the conjunction of our Volitions and our Ideas con- 
stitute Action, and the conjunction of our exterior 
acts Reaction.” 3 

Of course this was no clear separation between 
subject and object, between the mind and God. 
Louis is as consistent in his identity philosophy as 
Maimonides, Spinoza, Fichte, and Hegel. Language 
was always unequal to the profundities of Panthe- 
ism. Even the potencies of the Greek were ex- 
hausted by Plotinus in his “ Enneads,” and the 
Gnostic Valentinus in his * Pistis Sophia.” 

In his psychological analysis Louis arrived at 
the elements of Thought and Will, but found always 
present a third factor, an unknown quantity, which 
he discovers to be the Logos who ceaselessly en- 
genders substance. Men are of three grades of 
rational development; those degrees are, instinctiv- 
ity, abstraction, and specialism ; in other words, appe- 
tite, reason, and spirituality (for one sometimes 
becomes impatient of this unnecessarily eccentric 
terminology which conceals ancient ideas). Special- 
ism is the sphere of spiritual vision, where, as in 
Pere Malebranche’s doctrine, everything is seen in 
God or in the Substance. “ Jesus was a specialist. 
He saw the deed in its roots and in its products ; in 
the past which begot it, in the present where it is 
manifested, in the future where it develops.” The 
specialist acts, sees, and feels through his inner 
being; the abstractive only thinks, while the 
instinctive simply acts. From Spinoza he culls the 
thought that only what is good in the soul is everlast- 
ing—an idea, by the way, finely brought out in Mr. 
Sinnett’s “ Esoteric Buddhism,” where the author 
states the doctrine of a maelstrom where all the foul 
scum of evil and sin is finally sucked down into 
annihilation. 

“ Heaven,” said Louis Lambert, “must be the 


‘blances. 


survival of our perfected faculties, and hell the 
nothingness into which unperfected faculties re- 
turn.” The man of perfected faculties is abstract- 
ive. He is the juncture of the visible and invisible 
world, of earth and heaven. Through him all the 
visible flows back into the invisible. He lives 
unconscious of all impression. His will is one with 
the Universal Will. He has, to use the phrase of 
Schopenhauer, “annihilated the will to live.” For 
the rest one cannot do better than quote the 
author’s words (they are intelligible enough) : 
“There exist three worlds—the natural world, the 
spiritual world, the divine world. Humanity moves © 
hither and thither in the natural world, which is 
fixed neither in its essence nor in its properties. 
The spiritual world is fixed in its essence and varia- 
ble in its properties. The divine world is fixed in 
its properties and essence. Consequently there isa 
material worship, a spiritual worship, and a divine 
worship; which are manifested by Action, Word, 
and Prayer, or, to express it otherwise, Deed, Un- 
derstanding, Love. The instinctive desires deeds, 
the abstractive turns to ideas, the specialist sees the 
end; he aspires to God, whom he inwardly per- 
ceives and contemplates.” ‘Therefore, perhaps one 
day the inverse sense of Ht verbum caro factum 
will be the epitome of a new gospel which will 
read, ‘And the flesh shall be made the Word; it 
shall become the utterance of God.’” 


The eminent fitness of the selection by the editors of 
the “The Story of the Nations” series of Professor 
George Rawlinson to tell the Story of Phenicia needs no 
demonstration. Probably there is no living scholar so 
fully informed in all ancient Asiatic and Egyptian 
history and archeology, and the history of the Phe- 
nician colony is most close in its relations to these 
branches of knowledge. In origin Mr. Rawlinson be- 
lieves that the Phenicians were Western Semitics, 
closely allied to the Hebrews. He finds strong resem- 
blances in physical traits, in moral characteristics, and 
in lingual structure between Pheenicians and Hebrews. 
So, too, in commercial ability, in honesty, and in what 
we call to-day “‘ business push,” there are notable resem- 
One noticeable difference, on the other hand, 
is found in the lack of fondness among the Phenicians 
for abstract thought, the prevalence of licentiousness, 
and the comparative weakness of the religious instinct. 
The account given of the colonizing and commercial 
enterprise of this ancient people is full, curious, and 
interesting. They established trading posts in the 
eastern and central parts of the Mediterranean, in 
Sicily, in Northern Africa, and in Spain. To and from 
these ports, and with others of foreign conntries, they 
carried on an active trade, and that in frail open boats, 
which did not dare to brave the perils of the open sea, 
and thas were constantly exposed to the danger of a 
lee shore. These vessels they soon improved, and in 
their “ biremes” as early as about 600 B.c. Phenician 
navigators performed the marvelous feat of circum- 
navigating Africa—if Herodotus is to be believed. 
Though Professor Rawlinson has not cast his narra- 
tive in so dramatic and graphic a form as some of his 
associates in this series, the matter itself is of the strong- 
est interest, the marks of painstaking and accurate 
scholarship abound, and the result is a most valuable 
addition to the literature of ancient history. (New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The early death of Richard Jefferies last summer 
involved a loss to English literature the extent of which 
ean only be measured by those who recognize the genius 
of observation and the profound sympathy with nature - 
which characterized this gifted man. The latest volume 
which bears his name is made up of essays printed in 
various periodicals before his death, and, under the title 
Field and Hedgerow, introduces the reader to many of 
the most charming and characteristic aspects of Eng- 
lish scenery and life. It discloses those qualities which 
have endeared Jefferies to all lovers of nature who read 
the English language. It abounds in the closest obser- 
vation of natural phenomena, in the finest character- 
ization of plant and animal life, and in that spirit of 
sympathy with the outer world which made Jefferies a 
master of natural lore. More strongly, perhaps, than 
any other of the small company of those who have 
written with insight and intelligence about nature, 
Jefferies felt the life-and-death struggle perpetually 
waged in the woods and fields. Some of his books and 
some of the essays in this volume are tinged with a 
melancholy arising from a pervasive consciousness of 
this terrible and incessant warfare. It is possible that 
he laid too much emphasis on this dark aspect of natural 
life ; it was quite natural that he should do so, since his 
own life knew little save the incessant struggle with 
untoward circumstances, with lack of recognition, with 
disease, and with the foreshadowings of death. Asa 
whole, however, his work is thoroughly healthful in 
tone, and is full of a robust manliness which gives it a 
tonic quality. No one can read him and not feel the 
breath of the great world of field and woods; no one 
ean read him and not become better acquainted with the 
splendid movement of natural life through the seasons, 
and with the intensely interesting life of the animal 
world. (New York : Longmans, Besen & Co.) 
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A History of Political Economy. By John Kells In- 
gram, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. With 
Preface by E. J. James, Ph.D. (New York: Maemillan 
& Co.) This volume constitutes an invaluable addi- 
tion to our economic literature. Except the translation 
of Blanqgui, which is rather a popular history of economic 
systems than a scientific history of economic doctrines, 
we have no English work upon this exceedingly im- 
portant subject. The assertion of J. B. Say that the 
history of political economy is of little value, because 
for the most part a record of absurd and justly exploded 
opinions, dces not need refutation. As Dr. Ingram 
again and again emphasizes, most economic heresies 
have once had at least a partial justification in the 
industrial conditions of the period in which they were 
advanced. If we were to criticise Professor Ingram’s 
criticisms of these heresies, it would be to say that he 
has gone too far in admitting that they once constituted 
wholesome doctrine. Incommon with other represent- 
atives of the German school of political economy, he 
seems to forget that the doctrine “ No doctrine is always 
and everywhere true” cannot itself be always and 
everywhere true. Many economic doctrines have been 
simply the attorney-like presentation of the selfish 
interests of dominant classes, and, when considered from 
the standpoint of the national well-being, have had no 
rational basis whatever. Yet it may be doubted if 
there is any other political economist in England or 
America who could have produced so satisfactory a 
history of the science as Dr. Ingram has done. The 
reputation which he gained as a lucid writer, thorough 
investigator, keen critic, and impartial judge, by his 
remarkable contribution to the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” he fully maintains. 


The Despot of Broomsedge Cove. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The 
ranges of the “Great Smoky Mountains” lift them- 
selves once more against the horizon in Miss Murfree’s 
latest story. The same wonderful setting of grand 
natural scenery is lovingly and, truth to say, somewhat 
insistently dwelt upon in all its shifting phases of day 
and night, and again forms a background for the 
‘“‘cribbed, cabined, and confined” lives of the lonely 
mountaineers whose chronicler the author delights 
to be. There is a certain iteration and monotony in 
these stories of mountain life, unavoidable considering 
the narrow range which Miss Murfree allows herself. 
Within these limits her work is strong, and “The 
Despot of Broomsedge Cove” has the same elements 
of interest which enter into all her books —notably a 
fine power of character delineation and a sympathetic 
understanding of the motive underlying conduct in 
these intellectually limited and superstitious mountain- 
eers. The author’s quietly humorous appreciation of 
the comedy side of situations in themselves often 
tragic appeals constantly to the reader, who looks 
about for some one to share his enjoyment of such an 
episode as, for example, the finding of the wounded 
Rathbun in a lonely hut by the housewifely Mrs. 
Bowles. The book as a whole can hardly be consid- 
ered artistically an advance upon some of Miss Mur- 
free’s previous stories. The almost inevitable tend- 
enecy of work within such narrow limits is to weary 
by repetition those to whom her first books were a 
delightful study of hitherto unknown character and 
conditions. 


Statistics and Economics. By Richard Mayo Smith. 
(American Economie Association.) This monograph 
modestly professes to be neither a hand-book of statis- 
tics nor a text-book of statistical science, but merely an 
attempt to show the value of statistical methods in the 
study of social science. In defining the character of 
his science the author brings out with clearness the 
distinction between history and statistics. History 
gives qualitative statements ; statistics give quantitative 
measurements. History, for instance, wiil state that 
the Bavarian marriage laws increased the number of 
illegitimate births; statistics will show the exact 
extent of this increase. Almost all mooted questions 
need the application of the statistical method to their 
solution. For instance, the railroad question cannot be 
settled by the general assertion that the profits of the 
_ railroads are too great; statistical investigation is 

needed to indicate the extent to which the profits upon 
railroad investment are greater than those common in 
industries subject to the law of competition. In show- 
ing the importance of his method Professor Smith sum- 
marizes the results of many of the most valuable statis- 
tical investigations which have been made ‘in Europe 
and America. In doing this he shows himself a disciple 
of the American sage who remarked that “it is better 
not to know so many things than to know so many 
things that are not so.” In his desire to increase the 
reputation of his science for veracity he errs, if at all, 
on the side of caution. 


The record of T’he Last Voyage of Lady Annie Bras- 
sey will be read with mingled pleasure and sorrow 
by that wide circle of admirers who have followed 
the fortunes of the good yacht “Sunbeam” in man 
quarters of the globe. To the last Lady Brassey took 
keen interest in keeping up her diaries, and the 
sometimes fragmentary entries have been carefully 
edited and intelligently supplemented. A sketch of 
her life and tribute to her memory by her husband is 
prefixed, addressed to her children. The last long 
journey of Sir Thomas and Lady Brassey included 
India, Borneo, and Australia. The trip was, of course, 
made under the most favorable circumstances—on sea 


_by their fine schooner-yacht, over land by a special 


train. The relation of incidents, odd happenings, inter- 
esting travel-scenes, and agreeable or curious personal 
experiences is, notwithstanding the author’s feeble 
health, nearly as full as in her former volumes. And 
those qualities which have made those former books so 
popular are here present also—simplicity of style, 
sympathy with the people whose character and condi- 
tion the writer is studying, easy and graphic descriptive 
power. In criticism it might be said that there is too 
much of personal detail interesting mainly to the 
writer’s friends ; but then it may also be said that, in a 
sense, all Lady Brassey’s readers are her personal 
friends. A word must be added as to the illustrations, 
which are numerous, well drawn, and exceedingly well 


printed. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) 


The Repose in Egypt: A Medley. *~By Susan E. 
Wallace. ig Soak: John B. Aides!) That Mrs. 
Wallace is an agreeable compagnon de voyage is already 
evident to those who have sailed with her the “ storied 
sea.” Her present volume of travel is indeed a med- 
ley, but the subject is invested with the charm of the 
Orient, and with that suggestion of antiquity and mys- 
tery which is the background of everything Egyptian, 
and fascinates alike the traveler and the stay-at-home 
reader if either have within a touch of the feeling 
expressed by Bayard Taylor’s lines : 

** And the poet loved the land of the East, 

For his soul was native there.”’ 
The author weaves gracefully together threads of 
history, legend, and story, and her book is one to while 
pleasantly away a dreamy, restful hour. Besides the 
‘Repose in Egypt,” there is a group of sketches en- 
titled “Along the Bosphorus,” and written in the same 
easy style. 


George Routledge & Sons have now completed their 
“ Universal Library ” in sixty-three volumes, a set of 
extremely low-priced and well-printed books which 
brings within the reach of people of the most moderate 
means a great body of classical literature. These pub- 
lishers have begun a new series, to be known as the 
Carrisbrooke Library, in handsome 12mo volumes, 
bound in cloth, clearly printed from good type, and 
sold at the low price of one dollar a volume. ‘The in- 
itial volume includes Swift’s Tale of a Tub, and Other 
Works. The new series will be edited by Professor 
Henry Morley, and the volumes will be issued at inter- 
vals of two months, the purpose being to put into the 
hands of English readers a living knowledge of English 
literature through its entire extent. 


A-book heartily to be commended is that on Home 
Gymnastics, by E. Angerstein, M.D., and G. Eckler, 
translated into English from the eighth German edi- 
tion (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). It is in- 
tended for “ laymen,” for use without a teacher, and 
requires no more elaborate apparatus than a wand or 
a pair of light dumb-bells. The exercises are most 
clearly demonstrated by the aid of diagrams from 
photographs, and full directions are given as to their 
order and combinations. Particular attention is paid 
to pointing out the speqial exercises suitable for devel 
oping and strengthening the various parts of the body, 
and indicating those desirable for invalids, for boys, 
for girls, and for mature, healthy persons. 


An Hour with Delsarte, by Anna Morgan, is a popu- 
lar exposition of the laws of expression as outlined in 
the Delsartean system. Grace of bearing, flexibility 
of movement, aptness and skill of gesture, complete 
muscular control, power of evincing passion or emo- 
tion, are all considered. The details of Delsarte’s 
method are not gone into very thoroughly, but the 
general principles are discussed and elucidated, and 
many exercises are carefully laid down. The book is 
handsomely printed, and there are many illustrations, 
one or two of which may excite a smile by the too 
evident effort to express something. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.) 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A new edition has been issued of Harper’s Readers, 
four in number. Some of the distinguishing features 
of this excellent series are: the careful, gradation of 
the lessons ; the beauty of the illustration ; the atten- 
tion given to historical and patriotic subjects; the 
healthful moral tone ; and the literary excellence of the 
selections. A “Fifth Reader” is now in course of 
preparation, and will doubtless be as well received as 
the earlier volumes. (New York : Harper & Brothers.) 
An authorized edition of “The High School Ger- 
man Grammar,” prepared by Professors W. H. Van 
der Smissen and W. H. Fraser, two well-known Cana- 
dian teachers of foreign languages, is issued by D. 
Appleton & Co., of this city. Special care has been 
used in the preparation of vocabularies and exercises 
to lead the student in a gradually progressive way, 
introducing new words and idioms, one by one, and 
avoiding grammatical points not already explained. The 
arrangement is excellent, and there seems to be little 
or nothing that is confusing or superfluous in the book. 
A revised, enlarged edition has been published of 
Allen and Greenough’s Latin Grammar (Boston : Ginn & 
Co.). Itis hardly necessary to remind our readers that 
this grammar has long since been received by Latin 
teachers as fully meeting the wants of the class-room. 
The present ee contains considerable additional 
matter, explanatory and by way of example, and shows 
a recognition of advance in grammatical knowledge in 


recent years. In comparative philology the editors 
have, they tell us, endeavored to set down the sure 
results of the so-called “ New Grammar,” but have 
been conservative about accepting hypotheses not yet 
universally accepted. A complete graded course in 
English Grammar and Composition has been condensed 
into one volume by Mr. Benjamin Y. Conklin, the Prin- 
cipal of one of the Brooklyn grammar schools. It is 
designed to be a practical working manual for both 
teacher and pupil, and proceeds on the inductive 
method, beginning with the very simplest forms of a 
sentence and adding one new element in each lesson. 
(New York : D. Appleton & Co.) Hailes’s Practical 
Drawing Books consist of a series of introductory, 
intermediate, and advanced drawing books, the result 
of many years’ experience of a drawing master who 
has combined in them progressive, practical, and indus- 
trial ideas. (New York: Charles E. Merrill & Co.) 
The same publishers send us “ Deutschland und 
die Deutschen,” by Dr. H. Kostnik and Professor A. 
Ader. This book is both an excellent reader in Ger- 
man and a useful compilation of information about 
Germany and its people. A Healthy Body is a simply 
and clearly written text-book on anatomy, physiology, 
hygiene, alcohol, and narcoties, by Dr. C. H. Stowell, 
of the University of Michigan. It is illustrated with 
original sketches by the author. (Chicago: John C. 
Buckbee & Co.) Miscellaneous Readings and Recita- 
tions is the title of a volume of humorous, pathetic, and 
patriotic selections designed for schools and entertain- 
ments, edited by H. E. Holmes. (Philadelphia : Na- 
tional School of Elocution and Oratory.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—We have received from the Ketterlinus Printing 
House, Philadelphia, a handsomely printed calendar, 
on illuminated cards, of the lessons arranged for the 
use of the Episcopal Church during the ecclesiastical 
year, with additional lessons for Easter, Epiphany, 
Lent, ete. | 

—The late Rev. J. G. Wood, the writer of popular 
works on natural history subjects, had just completed 
a new book at the time of his death. The title is “The 
Dominion of Man Over Animals,” and its appearance 
is promised for October. The wife and six children of 
Mr. Wood were left in straitened circumstances. 

—Mr. Lowell recently said he was “one of those men 
who believe in system, and who seek to utilize every 
moment at their command to advantage.” “I put 
aside so many hours, generally in the forenoon, for 
reading and writing, and try to be uninterrupted. If 
I am, 1 make it up at the first leisure I can secure.” 

—We have received frem Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother, of this city, two prettily illustrated Easter 

ifts: Miss Edith M. Thomas’s poem, “Heaven and 
Earth,” illustrated by W. St. John Harper, and Mrs. 
Alice Wellington Rollins’s “ From Snow to Sunshine,” 
with fac-similes of water-color drawings by Susie 
Barstow Skelding. In both cases the interior of the 
booklet is prettier than the covering, to our taste. 

—In one of his last essays Matthew Arnold said of 
M. Scherer, the literary critic of “Le Temps,” who 
died at Versailles recently: “M. Edmond Scherer is 
an exceptional Frenchman. He is a Senator of France 
and one of the directors of the ‘Temps’ newspaper. 
But he was trained at Geneva, that home of large 
instruction and lucid intelligence. He knows thor 
oughly the language and literature of England, Italy, 
Germany, as well as of France. Well-informed, intel- 
ligent, disinterested, open-minded, sympathetic, M. 
Scherer has much in common with the admirable critic 
whom France has lost—Sainte-Beuve.” | 

—The recent death of Philip H. Welch, the brilliant 
writer of humorous paragraphs and short sketches of 
life in many phases, liad peculiarly pathetic attendant 
circumstances. He had known fora year that death was 
inevitable, but, anxious to provide for his wife and chil- 
dren, worked indefatigably to the end at the bright bits 
of witty dialogue which appeared originally in the 
“ Sun,” “ Life,” “ Puck,” the “ Epoch,” and other papers, 
and were copied—often without credit—all over the 
land. He wrote them, says a friend, with his own hand, 
until too weak longer to hold the pen; then diciated 
them to his wife until three days before his death ; and 
finally, in lucid moments between the periods of delirium 
caused by the intense suffering of the last forty-eight 
hours, asked her to jot down isolated words which 
embodied jokes in his mind that he still hoped to be 
able to “work up” before the inevitable end. His 
calmness and devotion made his death heroic. A move- 
ment has now been set on foot by Mr. Welch’s fellow 
newspaper-men to establish, as a memorial to him, a 
fund for the education of his four children, for which 
purpose he was unable to leave such provision as he 
desired. A more fitting method of expressing respect 
for his character and wishes could not have been de- 
vised. The general public, who have so often been 
Mr. Welch’s debtors for entertainment and witty sug- 
gestions, have an interest in the matter, and it is hoped 
will aid materially in making the fund what it should 
be. Remittances may be made to Edward P. Clark, 
Treasurer, Editorial Rooms, “‘The Evening Post,” 
New York, who will give any further information which 
may be sought. Mr. kK. W. Gilder, editor,of the “Cent- 
ury Magazine,” Mr. L. S.. Metcalf, editor of the 
“Forum,” and the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of 
The Christian Union, authorize the statement that they 
are in hearty sympathy with this movement, and that 
they have consented to audit the Treasurer’s accounts. 
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MUSIC. 
THE VON BULOW BEETHOVEN CYCLUS. 


By, Epwarp IRENZus STEVENSON. 


FTER all the rush and stress of operatic, 
orchestral, concert, or of the distinctly emo- 
tional musie and musica] entertainment which the 
} season has brought, the four deeply interesting 
pianoforte concerts which completely engrossed 
the most cultivated amateur and professional atten- 
tion last week, and crowded the Broadway Theater 
for over two hours each day, came most happily as 
to date and as to the uninterrupted attention that 
could be concentrated upon them. The abstractly 
beautiful voice of art which Beethoven’s sonata 
music embodies and represents, to a degree that is 
the case of no works of like species, can fittingly 
speak its message to the listener by itself. It is 
' best not heard in a more or less clashing contrast 
with the romance and the emotional freedom of 
other kinds of music. 
To make A rough parallel, a course in a single 
_ art-form, such as, almost without interruption, pro- 
gressed here last week, was, in its relation to gen- 
eral music, much the same as would be the relation 
to literature in general of a week’s lectures, intended 
ucated poetical tastes, on the sonnet in its 
perfectest type, and in the sonnet’s successfulest 
writing, as to sense and verse-mechanics. Let us 
- suppose that the position of the sonnet in literature 
could be as dignified and supreme as the sonata, 
nd as singularly recondite in its beauties and as 
/purely intellectual in its appeal; and, further, let us 
/ suppose that some particular sonnet-writer caught 
up every quality in it and uttered it in his work. 
; Next let us fancy some man who should have 
the faculty of reading such sonnets as they never 
would be read by anybody else, in regard to 
bringing out every touch of constructive art, or of 
the emotion sparingly infused into them. Then 
we have Dr. von Biilow and his position and 
merits in the musical world to-day: a specialist. 
|Last, we must figure an audience, one part of it 
with educated tastes as to the verbal and metrical 
niceties of such sublimated verses, so that the full 
enjoyment of them could come home to them; the 
other part, not such students (however widely de- 
lighted in the beautiful and great in other forms of 
literature or verse), who could not see how care- 
fully must be suppressed or balanced the emotional 
idea and the arbitrary art-form, full of laws and 
tricks and hindrances. Such two classes, these two 
_ sorts of auditors of our phenomenal reader of phe- 
_ nomenal sonnets, would be represented by the two 
| \ elasses of listenerstoa Von Biilowsonata recital. The 
 eardinal principle to be understood by those who do 
or who do not enjoy and appreciate the species of 
entertainment, intellectually the highest possible in 
music, is the separation of the sonata as a strict, arbi- 
trary, and special form of composition, a principality 
in art, by itself, which they may or not understand 
and love, without involving altogether their general 
musical taste; let them know its inherent antagonism 
to expressing the emotions as do the song, the sym- 
phony, the opera, or the hundred other free forms 
for composers to carry out—and the fact that 
Beethoven's genius managed to reconcile in it the 
abstract and the emotional and delicately balance and 
blend them together. Just as faras such a process 
could be earried out has he carried it—that is, with- 
out making the sonata no sonata, and a work in too 
close likeness to the unfettered vehicles for convey- 
ing romance, unqualified and definite sentiment, 
and all the emotional elements of pianoforte music. 
The sonata and emotion in music were once hered- 
itary foes. Little by little they were put on speak- 
ing terms. Beethoven made them dwell ina strange 
sympathy, with concessions on both sides, in the 
temple of musical art. So much of a homily onthe 
fwonata seems not a waste of space for the benefit of 
‘those who believe themselves truly lovers of music 
and of the best performance of it, and who confess 
themselves vaguely disappointed in the enjoyment 
~| of such Beethoven music or in Dr. von Biilow’s 
playing. ~The disappointment arises often from 
imperfect knowledge of what each thing represents. 
Certainly, however, the proportion of such audi- 
tors seems wonderfully less than a few years ago, 
when Dr. von Biilow played Beethoven in New 
York. ‘The attention, and the evidently intelligent, 
concentrated attention, of every part of the audience, 
hour after hour, each afternoon ; the applause that 
did not mean deception or want of judgment as to 
the virtuosity of Dr. von Biilow, whose hands, even 
¢ more than formerly, are apt to make false notes 
and to deal with runs in the diatonic scale in a way 


\ 
\ 


that Rosenthal or Joseffy or Rubinstein would 
smile at. Our imaginary sonnet-reader, above fig- 
ured, might have a thick accent now and then, or 
fail to articulate with the finish of the elocution 
teacher ; but the impressiveness and beauty of his 
interpretation would not fail to charm his auditors 
in spite of it. (Another point for persons who won- 
der how to a great player who makes downright 
false notes, and lacks the finish of the technicists 
par excellence, can be given such a position in his 
profession.) ‘The audiences have felt their great 
and notably demonstrated delight and enthusiasm 
for Von Biilow the unfolder and interpreter of Bee- 
thoven, not Von Biilow attempting to rival any one 
of a dozen digital geniuses who far surpass him in 
skill. Fronf them the music Von Biilow played in 
last week’s four recitals would have come to us a 
caput mortuum. Indeed, some of them could not 
have beaten him in their own field, as regards some 
of the not especially showy but extraordinary dex- 
terity required in extended formal episodes in the 
sonatas. 

The entire cyclus was given from memory. We 
do not attempt to discuss its details of performance. 
The effect of his playing such relatively familiar 
works as the Apassionata of ** Les Adieux, l’Absence, 
et le Retour” (Opus 81, @), of the Pastorale, and 
of the foolishly nicknamed “ Moonlight ” brings to 
light an expressiveness that is ever astonishing. 
The hackneyed quality vanishes. To instructors or 
players of the higher degree of proficiency and in- 
telligence, the following of the music with the eye, 
as well as the ear, intensifies this. The proportion 
of such listeners all week was very marked. Open 
volumes of the sonatas and the variations were 
thickly scattered in the house. 

The position of such a course in Beethoven is 
not dissimilar, in its individuality and importance, 
to attending a special series of perfect representa- 
tions of Wagnerian operas and music-dramas by 
musical people and musicians who wish to under- 
stand Wagner and Wagnerism. Only the detach- 
ment of the sonata-form (we lay stress on it, as 
the great lesson of the week was its lesson) as a 
phase of musical art is greater far, more austerely 
remote and individualized, than are “The Dusk of 
the Gods” or “Tristan” or “ Parsifal” from the 
operatic school of writing prior to Wagner. And, 
furthermore, the sonatas that Beethoven thought 
out and wrote, and especially their balance of form 
and of spiritual suggestiveness, complete a phase. 
Wagner did not. Apparently there is here noth- 
ing more to be said in the same direction of piano- 
forte music, and no possible advance in the same 
path, unless a kind of composer shall rise up who 
is entirely unforeshadowed at present; a musical 
mind who, with amazing deference to the limita- 
tions and precedents laid down for a particular 
kind of musical composition (originally of the most 
artificial and stiff and emotionless sort), shall man- 
age, as does Beethoven in these works, to speak to the 
human heart with the speech of “a seer and 
prophet,” and to open and widen before our eyes 
‘‘a mental and moral horizon” toward which we 
cannot, seemingly, so clearly look through any less 
abstract and more undisguisedly emotional means. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 
THE SITUATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In reply to the Boston “ Transcript’s”’ “ sympo- 
sium ”’ in which it appeared that the leading men 
in Massachusetts were almost uniformly opposed 
to the prohibition amendment, the Prohibitionists 
have been taking ‘straw votes” to register the 
feeling among the rank and file of the people. The 
results obtained are, of course, in sharp contrast 
with those published by the “Transcript.”’ So far 
as the clergymen of the State are concerned, the 
Prohibitionists have satisfactorily demonstrated that 
the ‘“ Transcript’s’’ weather-vane was erected so 
high as to catch a counter-current instead of the 
main wind. Letters were sent to every one of the 
2,218 clergymen in the State, and of the six hun- 
dred replies thus far received eighty-seven per 
cent. have been favorable to the amendment. As 
William Lloyd Garrison, with much apparent justi- 
fication, said at the mass-meeting of the Amendment 
Convention held in Boston last week, **The Back 
Bay and Cambridge do not represent the heart of 
the Commonwealth any more than they did in 
ante-bellum days.” 


William Lloyd Garrison, by the way, is the 
most interesting and perhaps the ablest advo- 
cate of prohibition who has taken part in the 


campaign. Like his distinguished father, he is 
by nature a radical, and also by nature a radi- 
eal to whom so-called practical considerations 
are as nothing when moral principles are in- 
volved. During the last Presidental campaign he 
was one of the few orators who made high and 
strong appeal to the moral sentiments of his audi- 
ences. Characteristically, what he advocated was not 
tariff reform, but absolute free trade. Upon the 
temperance question he accepts absolute prohibi- 
tion and unqualified suffrage for women, because 
he believes these positions to be the logical outcome of 
the recognition that the saloon is a nuisance and 
that the law should express the will of the whole 
people. Noman has brought out in a clearer way the — 
connection between woman’s suffrage and prohibition 
than did Mr. Garrison in his letter which was pub- 
lished in the “ Transcript’s”’ symposium. In brief, 
his argument was this: ! 


“ The plea that the law will not be enforced does not 
militate against the law itself, if it is a just law. Its ~ 
non-enforcement will be a reproach to the community 
which, deliberately adopting it, stultifies itself by neg- 
lecting its solemn duty. 

“We are pointed to Rhode Island as an example to 
avoid. That small State has a constitutional amend- 
ment, and yet the lawless men of Providence and other 
cities defy it, and intemperance is still widely preva- 
lent. Why? Because the amendment was placed upon 
the statute by the moral power of its politically dis- 
franchised citizens of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. Is the remedy to repeal the amend- 
ment, or enfranchise that half of the population which 
suffers most from the drink curse and whose enfran- 
chisement means an instantaneous execution of the law ? 
I have myself been witness of the faithlessness of men 
sworn to obey the law. The Mayor of the city of 
Providence, the attorney intrusted with the prosecution 
of law-breakers, the sheriff who serves the writs, and 
other men of official position—all these have I seen at 
the dinner of a convivial club which kept an open bar 
for its members ; and all these citizens were giving 
countenance to law-breaking by their example. It was 
the Mayor who was appealed to for his judgment on 
the wines. As well expect the wolf to protect the sheep 
as such men to exterminate the saloon. The most 
powerful constituents of these men are the liquor 
dealers and their allies. How long, with woman at the 
polls carrying her own ballot, would such a sight be 
possible ? And because of the wrongful suppression of 
the better half of the voice of Rhode Island, we are 
besought not to enact a righteous law, for the reason 
that the usurping sex, which monopolizes the drinkers 
and law-breakers, will neglect its duty. 

“‘ Against Rhode Island we can array Kansas. We 
defy our opponents to show that prohibition fails to 
prohibit in that great State. There also have I sought 
information in person, have traveled widely, with eyes 
open and ears alert, without discovering a single saloon. 
Instead of rowdyism and drunkenness I found thrift, 
order, sobriety ; in short, a prosperous community 
almost unexampled, and in every municipality, in some 
towns at its head, were women in their rightful place, 
vo-equals of men in the exercise of political duties.” 


The most important anti-Amendment document 
which has recently appeared is a protest signed by 
most of the leading lawyers of Massachusetts against 
making a statute book out of the State Constitution. 
It urges that in the original Constitution “all 
police regulations and definitions of criminal of- 
fenses were properly left to the Legislature for 
enactmert by statute law, which could be annually 
controlled by the people of the Commonwealth.” 
Among the signers are Judge E. R. Hoar, William 
G. Russell, George O. Shattuck, William Gaston, 
Charles T. Russell, A. A. Ranney, Richard Olney, 
John Q. Adams, John C. Ropes, Moorfield Story, 
Winslow Warren, and Richard H. Dana. The 
signatures to this petition, and the declaration of 
Phillips Brooks in his Fast-Day sermon that he 
favored “restrictive legislation which is not pro- 
hibitory legislation,” coming after the “ Transcript” 
symposium, make it clear that in the great cities 
there will be heavy majorities against the Amend- 
ment. 


Governor Larrabee, of Iowa, has made an im- 
portant contribution to the campaign which is being 
prosecuted in South Dakota to seture the admission 
of that State under a prohibition constitution. 
After repeating the familiar statement that the 
bank deposits have increased from $27,000,000 in 
1883 to $39,000,000 in 1888, while the amount of 
crime has proportionately decreased, he adds that 
“tramps are very scarce in Iowa. There are evi- 
dently very few attractions for them here. Prob- 
ably more than three thousand of their recruiting 
stations have been closed in Iowa during the last 
five years. ‘The wives and mothers of the State, 
and especially those of small means, are almost 
unanimously in favor of the law.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
GREIFENSTEIN. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,”’ Dr. Claudi- 
us,’’ Saracinesea,”’ etc., ete. 12mo. 
$1.50. This Day. 


SIR MONIER-WILLIAMS ON BUDDHISM. 
BUDDHISM AND ITS CONNEC- 
TION WITH BRAHMINISM AND 
HINDUISM, AND IN ITS CON- 
-TRAST WITH CHRISTIANITY. 
By Sm Monrer 


K.C.F.E., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. ve 


$5.25. 


‘* He is the first to give in one volume a — 
view of the course of Buddhism in the past 2,000 y 
fur which his one aoe of Pali, the language ‘the 
Buddha must have spoken, especially fits him 
There is little but ech. to award to the way in which 
Sir Monier attacks his subject and gives his well- 
defined views. Those who are interested in Buddhism 
can hardly afford not to read his new work, for it 
gives an oversi of the past and present, 
and, allowance g made f or religious partisanship, 
gives it very fairly. in 5 N ew York Times. 


A NEW SELECTION OF THOMAS CARLYLE’S 

LETTERS. 

LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 

1826-1836; Edited by CHARLES ELIoT 

Norton.’ Uniform with the ‘‘ Early Let- 

ters of Thomas Carlyle,”’ ‘* Carlyle’s Rem- 
iniscences,” ete. 12mo, $2.50. 


** Such an epoch in the life of such a man must pos- 
sess for all students of literary history a peculiar fa:- 
cination. . Considering all the circumstances of 
the Froude ‘narrative, it rather heightens the interest 
of a collection of letters in which their ped is al- 

is own story in his own wo 
It isa matter for sincere thanks that Prof. N. orton 
has now given us this evidence with so much consci- 
entious and intelligent devotion.’’—[New York Times. 


A NEW WORK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
LIVES OF THE FATHERS. Sketches 


of Church History in Biography. By 
FrepEeric W. Farrar, D.D., F.RS., 


Archdeacon of Westminster and Chaplain | 


in Ordinary to the Queen. Two Volumes, 
Large 12mo, $5. 


Form a se uel to ‘**The Life of Christ’’ and 
The orks of St. Paul,’’ by the same 


CONTENTS : 
St. Ignatius of Antioch. St. A 
St. Polycarp of Smyrna. Poictiers. 
St Ire artin ot Tours. 
St. J eatin the Martyr. St Gregory of Nazianzus. 
Gregory o 88a. 
St. St. Ambrose. 
St. Clement of Alexandria. St. Jerome. 
Ori t. Augustine. 
St. Basil. Chrysostom. 


Dr. Farrar, so well known by his works on the Life 

of Christ, t, the Apostle Paul and the Early Days of 
Christianity, has now completed his pictures of 
ancient Christianity in his Lives of the Fathers, and 
admirably succeeded in reproducing the Church His- 
tory of the first five centuries in the lives and labors 
of her representative leaders. He combines in a rare 
ee the scholarly and litera treatment, and 


es patristic 4 rature interesting as 
as instructive.— 4 Professor of 
Church History. 


These names are household words, but the details of 
their lives and of the times in which they lived are not 
so familiar to the minds of clergy and laity as they 
_ will be after these highly interesting volumes of Dr. 

Farrar shall have been studi “. @ say y Gorey ane and 
laity, for this book is intended for both. 
stu ent would be freed from sectarianis m, narvee 
ecclesiasticism, ru ata and theological uncharitable- 
by a of the writings to which 

prove an excellent introduc- 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. VOLUME S 1 to 3. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Col. Sir 
ButTLER. 12mo, cloth, limp, 


each 60 cents ; cloth, edges uncut, 75 cts. 


** Sir William Butler tells the story of Gordon’s life 
as a brother officer should. The interest never flags 
and the maqrative is imbued with a deep feeling ot 
reverence. *’—[St. James’s Gazette. 

**Sir William ‘Butler’s * Charles George Gordon’ 
woe a worthy initial volume to Messrs. Macmillan 
; o.’s new series of biographies under the title of 
neat Men of Action.’ The story of Gordon’s life 
‘ogiieh conspicuous merits—it is briefly told, it is 
ga. and it is discriminating.”—[London Daily 


HENRY THE FIFTH. By the Rev. 


A. J. CHURCH. 


‘*No page lacks interest ; and whether the book is 
regarded as a biographical sketch or as a chapter in 
Ex lish military history it is equally oktvnaine. This 
series of books romises to as successful as the 
* English Men of Letters’ series.’’—(Scotsman. 


LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. Tuomas 
Hucues.— Ready. 

LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Ricnarp 

WELLINGTON. By Mr. GEORGE Hee 
PER.—dune. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


MUSIC for Easter. 


Send for our attractive list of Easter Carols, 
Easter Songs, Easter Anthems! 


MUSIC for Schools. 


bs cents, — 50 cents, $4.80 dozen), for 

160 rousing sa Hull’s semper 

ance Rallyin $3.60 dozen). 


MUSIC for Sunday Schools. 


The sweetest and purest in Praise in Song 
(40 cents, $4.20 dozen). 


MUSIC for Social 


College Songs (50 ce ngs 
for Banjo ($1.00). for ($1.00 
lee and Plantation cents 
Old Songs we Used to Sing ($1.00). 


MUSIC for Conca Juvenile. 
, Cantatas, Merry New 


Dairy Maid’s Supper (Lewis, 20 cts., 
$1.80 dozen). 


MUSIC for Home. 


Popular Song Collection, Popular Pi- 
ano Collection (each $1.0). 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Will be issued April 15th. 


By ROBERT LOWRY and W HOWARD DOANE. 


Crowded oo title rm to to index with Sunday School 
Songs w cannot be excelled. 


Lowry, Doang, SANKEY. STEBBINS, 
PATRICK, MAIn, SEWARD, UNSELD. TEVEN- 
son, Danks, and other well-known and com- 
posers have able productions in 


BRIGHT * ARRAY. 


It is a long time since a Sunday School ee Book 
has been issued embracing so much variet 
Book have 


The three pease since our last 8. 8. Song 
— us to poumnee one of the most valuable books 
f our popular seri 


BRIGHT *+ARRAY 
abounds in material of the most excellent and useful 


character. We are confident that a careful examina- 
tion will secure the adoption of 


BRIGHT *ARRAY. 


192 Pages. 830 per 100 in boards. 
Paper Cover, for examination, sent on receipt of 25c. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 16 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


EASIER pPEGIALIIES. 


MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 
Rare. Curious. Current. 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 


A Sunday-School Service 

ds dl P 5 of Songs, Readings and 
tions. The music 

is pretty and easy. The 
little folks are remembered. Price, 5 cts., 60 cts. 
per doz., prepaid; $4.00 per 100, not ” prepaid. 
Fillmore Bros., mmond, 


Men and women can make from $100 to 8150 
a month. 
We want representatives in every county and town 
to work our Wonders of the Universe. Teachers and 
Students to work during vacation. Ministers, Farm- 
ers, or anybody who wants to make money and is 
willing to work. Now is the time to start. Special 
inducements to parties who can furnish a horse. We 
have lots of good territory yet unworked on the 
Child’s Bible. Nearly 250,000 bave been sold, and the 
demand is greater than ever. 
Address CASSELL & CO., B.B.S.D., 

104 FourtH AVENUE, New York. 


40 DEARBORN STREET, Cuicaao, ILLs. 
Jor our catalogue and for mak- 
WANTED New York Schoo1 Book 


BOOKS Of current editions. Send lc. stamp 


SCHOOL NEW OR WORN 
ing list, or send 
"Nos. 66 and 68 Duane St. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA “BRITANNICA.” Popular Reprint, $2.50 per volume, 24 volumes, 
making the set complete. Now ready for delivery. One-half the price of the Scribner & Stoddard editions, 
and less than one-third the price of the original English editions which we have reproduced in fac-simile 
texts, maps, plates, and illustrations, same number of pages and same number of volumes. 

Call and examine sets and compare with the other editions, all of which are in our office. Circulars and 
sample pages mailed. 


“THE LITERARY MARVEL OF THE AGE.” 
THE HENRY G. ALLEN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


739 AnD 741 Broapway, New York. 


LNA 


The Best Gardening Periodical, | 
| : WHICH Is 
ie | 
? THE AMERICAN GARDEN | 
“ Price $2.00 a Year, | 

: And the Best Family Paper, 


| THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
. Price $3.00 a Year, 
Will sent to one Address; 1 in “Club,” for $4.25. 


: Those who er already sale in advance for THE 
:| CHRISTIAN UNION may now send the additional 
- amount, viz., $1.25, and receive THE AMERICAN 
'3| GARDEN for one year. 


For Specimen Numbers of THE AMERICAN GAR- 
DEN, address 


E. H. LIBBY, 754 biti, New York. 


is Send Subscriptions to office of The Christian Union. 


fam 
is GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD. 


many of the statements of our competitors. 
‘ For full and correct account of above test, address 


N. Y. BRANCH: 237 BROADWAY. 


vr" 


LV IVI. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Manufacturing Stationers and Printers|# # oe 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, | REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 
Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 


these will be sent to any address, post- 
Gouis of our pwn manufacture. Visiting Cards Wer, | age paid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
Invitations, etc., engraved in the prevailing 
atyles. dress The Christian Union. 
Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals Commentaries on the New Testament. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


The following works by the 


Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL. 
MATTHEW, 


cover. Mailed prepaid for ents by s 

the American Swedenborg Printing — Life of Christ, (Harpers) $1 76 
Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New | Dictionary of Religious Knowl- 

York City. edge, - - . (Harpers) 6 00 


Old Testament Shadows of New 
WANTED--A Christian Gentle-| Testament Truths, (Harpers) 3 00 


man or Lady i aty act as agent, for me St 
on Boo 
HOME BE BE or Views of Dodd, Mead & Co. ) 


BisHoPp the choicest commenda- 
For Family Worship. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


tions from the Leading Cle en and the Best Re- 
For Circulars and Terms address 
ATION 
PART 1—SCRIPTURAL SELEC- 
PART 1i._FAMILY PRAYERS, 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 1 103 State 
Street, Chicago. 

Month Board Paid, or 

S6 5 Bigheat commission and gO Day's |In Aid of Faith, - - 100 
tlegler & Co. 720 Chestnut St., Phila. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

-~~~ | Gospel History. J.R. GILMORE and 

Those answering an Advertise-| ABBOTT. 

ment will confer a favor upon the (Fords, Howard & Hulbert ) 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 


wn 


NINA 


i that they saw the Adrertise- 
The Christian Onion. ee eee eee 8s 


CALIGRAPH WRITING MACHINE! 


W. Osborne wrote 170 words in one single minute, 
Ce Ue. on the Caligraph, the Champion machine of the world. 
Fiz, Geo. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a single minute, 
= ; blindfolded, thus in each case proving the falsity of 


eaecsiter WRITING MACHINE CO.. Hartford. Ct. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. ~* 


Vol. 39, No. 15. 


TO JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


At the dinner given in his honor at the Tavern 
Club, on his seventieth birthday, February 22, 
1889. 

[From ** The Atlantic for April.] 


A — to him whose double wreath dis- 

plays 

The critic’s ivy and the poet’s bays ; 

Who stayed not till with undisputed claim 

The civie garland filled his meed of fame ; 

True knight of Freedom, ere her doubtful 
cause 

Rose from the dust to meet the world’s ap- 
plause ; 

His country’s champion on the bloodless field 

and manhood stand for spear and 
shield ! 


Who is the critic? He who never skips 
The luckless passage where his author slips ; 
Slides o’er his merits, stumbles at his faults, 
Calls him a cripple if he sometimes halts ; 
Rich in the caustic epithets that sting, 

The venom-vitriol malice loves to fling ; 

His quill a feathered fang at hate’s command, 
His ink the product of his poison-gland,— 

Is this the critic ? Call him not a snake— 
This noxious creature—for the reptile’s sake ! 

He is the critic who is first to mark 
The star of genius when its glimmering spark 
First pricks the sky, not waiting to proclaim 
Its coming glory till it bursts in flame. 

He is the critic whose divining r 

Tells where the waters hide beneath the sod ; 

Whom studious search through varied lore has 
taught 

The streams, the rills, the fountain-heads of 
thought ; 

Whwo, if some careless phrase, some slipshod 
clause, 

Crack Priscian’s skull or break Quintilian’s 


aws, 
Points out the blunder in a kindly way, 
Nor tries his larger wisdom to display. 
Where will you seek him? Wander far and 


wide, 
Then turn and find him seated at your side! 


Who is the poet ? He who matches rhymes 
In the last fashion of the new-born times ; 
Sweats over sonnets till the toil seems worse 
Than Heaven intended in the primal curse ; 
Work, duties, pleasures, every claim forgets, 
To shape his rondeaus and his triolets ? 

Or is it he whose random venture throws 

His lawless whimseys into moonstruck prose, 

Where _ who worship the barbarian’s 
cree 

Will find a rhythmic cadence as they read, 

As the pleased rustic hears a tune, or thinks 

He hears a tune, in every bell that clinks ? 

Are these the poets? Though their pens 
should blot 

A thousand volumes, surely such are not. 
Who is the poet? He whom Nature chose 
In that sweet season when she made the rose. 
Though with the changes of our colder clime 
His birthday will come somewhat out of time, 
ss: all the shivering winter’s frost and 
chi 

The bloom and fragrance cling around it still. 

He is the poet who can stoop to read 

The seeret hidden in a wayside weed ; 

Whom June’s warm breath with childlike 
rapture fills, 

Whose spirit ** dances with the daffodils ;”’ 

Whom noble deeds with noble thoughts in- 
spire 

And lood his verse the true Promethean fire ; 

Who drinks the waters of enchanted streams 

That wind and wander through the land of 
dreams ; 

For whom the unreal is the real world, 

Its fairer flowers with brighter dews im- 
pearled. 

He looks a mortal till he spreads his wings — 

He seems an angel when he soars and sings! 

Behold the poet! Heaven his days prolong, 

Whom Elmwood’s nursery cradled into song ! 


Who is the patriot? He who deftly bends 
To every shift that serves his private ends, 
His face all smiling while his conscience 

squirms, 
His back as limber as a canker-worm’s ; 
bse a his country floundering through a 
rift, 
Nor stirs a hand the laboring wheel to lift, 
But trusts to Nature’s leisure-loving law, 
And waits with patience for the snow to 
thaw ? 
Or is he one who, ealled to conflict, draws 
His trusty weapon in his country’s cause ; 
Who. born a poet, grasps his trenchant 
rhymes 
And strikes unshrinking at the nation’s 
crimes ; 
Who in the days of peril learns to teach 
The wisest lessons in the homeliest speech ; 
Whose plain good sense, alive with tingling 


wit, 
Can always find a handle that will fit ; 
Who touches lightly with Ithuriel spear 
The toad close squatting at the people’s ear, 
And bids the laughing, scornful world desery 
The masking demon, the incarnate lie ? 
This, this is he his country well may say 
Is fit to share her savior’s natal day ! 

Think not the date a worn-out king assigned 
As Life’s full measure holds for all mankind ; 
Shall Gladstone, crowned with eighty years, 

withdraw ? 
See, nearer home, the Lion of the Law — 
How Court Street trembles when he leaves his 


en, 
Clad in the pomp of fourscore years and ten! 
Once more the health of Nature’s favored son, 
The poet, critic, patriot, all in one ; 
Health, honor, friendship, ever round him 


wait 
In Life’s fair field, beyond the seven-barred 
gate, OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset 


necked one, 
which mits 


abrics cross 
ing 
houlder Brace 


: It is universally indorsed by 
ey physicians as the most Scientific Waist or 


orset known. 

THE FLYNT WAIST is the only garment man- 
ufactured where the material of which it is made is 
SHRUNK before cut, the only one which in its natural 
construction contains a Shoulder Brace which sup- 
ports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to 

arge — or women) thereby overcomes the objection- 
able abdominal development. The Flynt Waist, fitting 
superbly, permits that most desirable grace of motion 
— only with perfect respiration gained by free- 

om from compression. For singers, actresses, teach- 
ers, Or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, for 
cqoceteams or invalids, for every girl or woman, the 
Fiynt Waist is unequaled. Thousands of ladies whom 
we have fitted «= gg satisfactorily, are constantly 
blessing itsinventor. §[47~Our ‘* Manual,”’ containin 
48 pages of gee Tm peg relating to the subject o 
Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, sent free to any 
physician or lady, on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Ave. cars pass the house from all depots. 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
F. P. 


Darning 
Cotton of 
our Dye. 
Retail stores 
927 Broad- 
way, 2 West 
1tih St., and 
218 West 
125th Street, 
New York. 
107 State St., 
Chicago, 
49 West Si., 
Boston. 


CLEANFAST 


TRADE-MARK, 


FUROPE + + 
SELECT PARTIES. under _per- 


sonal escort, will leave New York during May, 
June, and July. Special arrangements A vis- 
itors to the 


+ PARIS + EXPOSITION. = 


Descriptive Illustrated Programme Mailed Free. 

Special Tourist Tickets issued to Inde- 
pendent Travelers at reduced rates, by the best 
routes for pleasure. Travelers will find our Circular 
Notes (available in all — of the world) the most 
convenient way of carry surplus funds. 

**Cook’s Excursionist,’’ with map, contains 
full particulars; by mail 10 cents. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York. 


YOUR MONOGRAM either 2 or 3 Letter 
for Marking your Linen or Paper and 
Envelopes with Indelible Ink and Bronze 
Colors. ONLY 50cts. POST-PAID. 
Also PEN and PENCIL STAMPS 25cts. 
—— POST-PAID. — 
TUCKER & SCHOTT, 


RUBBER & STEEL STAMP MAKERS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, &c. 
100 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


AMUSEMENTS. _ 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, | 


-* New York City. :- 


EACH NIGHT, WED’Y AND SAT’Y MATINEES. 
25c., 50c., 75c., 81.00. 


DENMAN THOMPSON, 
* Old * homestead. 


The Clergy and all the Laity indorse its moral tone. 


BARNUM & BAILEY’S 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
FOR FOUR WEEKS ONLY. 

The most elegant and instructive of all great entertainments. 

Circus, Hippodrome, Museum. Hall of 
Supernatural Illusions. Two Menageries 
of Rare Wild Beasts. Double Herds of 
Elephants, Camels, &c., &c. Real Wild 
Moorish Caravan and Arabian Fantasia. 
A whole Menagerie of Trained Animals. 
4O Pantomimic Clowns. 

Rare Beautiful Sights. Chaste and Pure 
Displays. Children’s Fairyland Wonders. 
The greatest and most elegaut show ever presented by 
BARNUM & BAILEY. 

Two Performances Daily, at 2 and 8 P.M. 
ADMISSION 50c. Children under 9, 25c 


| 


‘TheGladstone’Lamp 


GLADSTONE LAMP CO., 10 East 14th Street, New York. 


in this Countr 

Th y Alone. 
B W earin 
E M aring Corset 


= 


2 


tinest lamp in world. 
ves a pure, soit, a 

» iant white light of 85 candle 
power—a marvelous light from 

ordinary kerosene oil ! 


Seeing is Believing. 


no gumming up, 
no leaks, no sputtering, 
ncclimbing of the flame, 
no of any 
kind, and cannot ex- 


ight, 10 to 20 times 
the size and brilliancy 
of any ordinary house 
lamp! Elegant designs 
in Brass, Nickel, Gold 
or Antique Bronze. 
= Send for price list. 
+ Single lamps at whole- 
sale price, boxed and 
sent by express. 


Wa 


Ny 


Fitting and 


ade. 
LD EVERYWHERE. 


WASTE 

EMBROIDERY SILK.|_ 
ny 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 N 
Crazy Stitches in each package. Latest 

and best book on Art Needlework, only 
»0stal note or stamps to 


10 cents. 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 


Attractions in 


our Infants’ Dept. 


BEST &CO 


ELEGANT CLOAKS in Surah and Cash- 


mere, richly embroidered and trimmed; 
also Infants’ Caps to match. 


HAND-MADE DRESSES and Slips: the 
most sensible and perfect finished gar- 
ments ever made for infants’ wear. 

NEW AND UNIQUE in design: the tiny 
embroidered Cashmere Sacks, many of 
which cannot be duplicated outsideof Paris. 
DAINTY HAND-MADE Worsted Sacks, 
indispensable adjuncts to an infant’s ward- 
robe during the Spring months. 

A NEW LINE OF WRAPPERS, embroid- 
ered in wool, outlined with silk; also Skirts 
embroidered in same style. 

SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW: Blan- 
kets to wrap the infant in after its bath; 
also Willow Weighing Baskets. ; 

EXQUISITE PILLOWS, and Cradle 
Covers to match, of white Surah, hand- 
painted and edged with lace. 

DAINTILY TRIMMED Baby Baskets, 
with or without standards, from the mast 
elaborate to the simplestin style and finish. 

INFANTS’ SPONGE BOWLS in papier- 
mache and porcelain, with Kate Green- 
away figures. 

IMPORTED WICKER TOILET 
STANDS, with furniture complete, for 
the nursery; also especially suitable for 
country and seaside cottages. 


This Department is a special feature 
of our establishment. Not only for 
the ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES, but 
for STAPLE GOODS, which we furnish 
at less cost than to buy materials and 
have them made up at home. 
Catalogues furnished and mail orders carefully jsilled. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Gracetul 


Form, 
HEALTH 


wy, 


YEAR 
Marchal & 


—7 Sent fortrialin your own home 
before zen buy. 


GY 


ORGANS, $35 to $500. 


GUARANTEED SIX ¥ 
Catalogues Free. 
Smith Piano Co.. 235 E. 21st St., N.Y. 


Combined in | 
MADAME FOY’ 


Skirt Su pporting Corset 
by aildeading deders: ‘Price by 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


ae xew HANDY BINDER 


FOR YOUR FILE OF THE > 
CHRISTIAN UNION WILL BE 


MAILED TO YOU ON RECEIPT 
ADDRESS: 


OF 75 CENTS. 


Ay 


CHRISTIAN UNION, « 
30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


| 
| 
Ys Priv A ment. No. 2alow- a 
D ¢ our mode of ad- A wonderful lamp ”’ it AN 
| A justing the; Pax: =A, isindeed. Neverneeds 
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t We correct way to Les 
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7Y \ No. 4 shows the & | d 
| Pal. Jan. 6, bry 
mothers. No. 5 the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports —— an 
attached. No. 6, how we dress verygs 
7 illustrates how the warp threads 
| at right angles in the back, thereb . 
waist the most successful 
| 
! 
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M’ALL MISSION. 


The American McAll Association, 
whose annual meeting is to be held in 
Philadelphia this week, originated in 
Philadelphia. Six years ago, in 1883, the 
Philadelphia Auxiliary sent out a call to 
the other two Auxiliaries, Washington 
and Baltimore, inviting them to send del- 
egates to organize a national association. 
This was done and the organization was 
effected. Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes was 
elected President, and Mrs. J. A. Garfield 
first Vice-President, the latter office being 
still filled by Mrs. Garfield. At the end 
of the year Mrs. Hayes declined re-elec- 
tion, and Mrs. Marine J. Chase was 
elected to the Presidency, and has been 
re-elected each year. The Association 
holds its annual meetings in cities to 
which it is invited. It has already met 
in Washington, New York, Springfield, 
Mass. ; Baltimore, Brooklyn, and this year 
it comes to Philadelphia. Instead of three 
auxiliaries, there are now sixty-five, located 
in all the large cities, from Portland, 
Maine, to Chicago, and in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri ; Louisville, Kentucky ; Florida, and 
in many smaller cities and towns inter- 
vening. Its work is the evangelization of 
France. Its yearly receipts amount to 
something over 335,000. It has twenty- 
seven vice-presidents, representing the 
different States. Its Board of Directors 
numbers twelve, all of whom, except four, 
reside in Philadelphia, where the Board 
meetings are held monthly. 


SPRING. 


By James Wuircomes RILEY. 
In the spring when the green gits back in the 


trees, 
_ And the sun comes out and stays, ; 
And yer boots pull on with a good tight 


squeeze, 
And you think of your barefoot days ; 
When you ort to work and you want to not, 
And you and yer wife agrees 
It’s time to spade up the garden lot— 
When the green gits back on the trees— 
Well, work is the least of my ideas _ 
When the green, you know, gits back in the 
trees. 


When the green gits back in the trees, and 
bees 7 } 
Is a-buzzin’ aroun’ agin, x 
In that kind of a lazy ** go-as-you please 
Old gait they hum roun’ in; : 
When the ground’s all bald where the hayrick 
stood, 
And the crick’s riz, and the breeze 
Coaxes the bloom in the old dogwood, 
And the green gits back in the trees — 
I like, as I say, in sich scenes as these, 
The time when the green gits back in the 
trees. 


When the whole tail-feathers o’ winter-time 
Is all pulled out and gone, 

And the sap it thaws and begins to climb, 
And the sweat it starts out on 

A feller’s forrerd, a-gittin’ down 
At the old spring on his knees— 

1 kind o’ like, jes’ a-loaferin’ roun’ 
When the green gits back in the trees —- 
Jes’ a-potterin’ roun’ as I —durn—please— 
When the green, you know, gits back in the 

trees. -—|Selected. 


THE B. & 0. THROUGH TO NEW 
| YORK. 


A complete service of Fast Express Trains 
is now in full operation between New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
via the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. The 
New York outlet is furnished by the Central 
R. R. of New Jersey. and passengers are 
landed at the station of the latter company 
at the foot of Liberty Street, New York, two 
blocks from the Elevated Railroad. All the 
trains are equipped with handsome coaches 
and Pullman’s Parlor and Sleeping Cars. Two 
of the trains are composed exclusively of Ves- 
tibuled Cars, but, in accordance with its long- 
avowed policy, the B. & O. exacts no extra 
fare for improved service. Passengers ocecu- 
pying Parlor or Sleeping Cars must, of course, 
pay the ordinary Pullman charges, but no ex- 
tra charge for Limited Express service is 
imposed by the B. & O. 

T he B. & O. still continues to operate the 
fastest trains ever placed in service between 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, . 
and the remarkable record for punctuality 
- achieved by these trains indicates what the 
_ public may expect of their New York schedule, 

It is a fact, now generally known, that the 
fastest trains in America are run on the B, & 
O. R. R., between Baltimore and Washington. 
There are eight trains, in the schedule of 24 
each way, that cover the distance of 40 miles 
in 45 minutes, or at the rate of 55 miles per 
hour. Faster time has been made in spurts, 
but the B. & O. trains do it every day, and 
have done it every day for several years. | 

The line between New York and Washing- 

‘ton is double-tracked and laid with heavy 
steel rails on oak ties, ballasted with broken 
stone. ‘There is not a better constrneted, 
better maintained, better equipped, or better 
operated road in the land, and with these 
conditions the new line is prepared to render 
efficient service, and thereby aims to secure 
public approval and patronage. 
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The Dingee & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS 


= FL 


for Roses Alone. 


THE DINGEE 


HIGH-CLASS 


ETCHINGS 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


FREDERIK KEPPEL 8 
20 East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, will send to any ad- rv 
dress on receipt of ten cents in | 


postage stamps their new de- 
scriptive catalogue for 1889, 
containing forty-four illustra- 
tions of the best Etchings 


REMOVED! 


THE 


Photographer 


+TO+#NEWeSTUDIO,« 
Corner 18th St. and Broadway. 
Imperials, #6.00 perlDozen. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas more 
than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar. and is therefore far 
more economical, costing lessthan 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
Wanourishing, strengthening, easily 
Fadigested, and admirably adapted 
| for i .valids.as well as for persons 


.ealth. 


W. BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Mass 


Those answering an Advrertise- 
nent will conser a favor upon the 
idvrertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ng that they saw the Adrertise- 


ment in The Christian Union, 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. | 
Guaranteed. If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay youto 
have our New Guide before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 


NARD CO., West Grove, Pa 


Over Five Hundred /ines/ varieties of ROSES, allthe 
_ Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mai/ and ex- 
press sizes tosuit allwants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is snt FREE TO ALL 
who write for it. 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


OWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


It describes and TELLS HOW TO 


Satisfaction 


ATLANTIC 
x MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yorg, January 23, 1889. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Co-n- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888....... $3,865, 166 38 
emiums on Policies not marked off Is 

Total Marine Premiums. _ $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3lst December, 1888.............. $3,867,269 52 
Losses id during the same 

$1,998,897 36 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 


The wed has the viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,469,000 00 
Keal Estate and Claims due the Company, 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,374,912 12 

Amount ee eee £88408 $12,167,986 34. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. : 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Fifth of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the yeas ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
JAMES LOW ARD FLOYD JONES 
TURGIS, RIKER, 


WM. STURGIS JOH | 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ISAAC BELL. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, TH 


OMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE GRAY. . MAC 
_WILLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
GEORGE BLISS, P. BR ; 
| C, A. HAND JORGE L. NICHOLS, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
| CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY SELL H. HOADLEY. 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A A, RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


TOR SEMI-EDUCATIONAL WORK we 
require the services of an independent, pro- 
gressive, determined fyoung lady. Apply by letter 
stating age and business experience. AddressJ. E. H., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


HAVE YOU CATARRH? 


ARE YOU GOING INTO CONSUMPTION ? 
Do You Have Asthma ? 


mi... By means of the 
Ninh INHA sufferers in every 

= part of the land have been 
Mi: cured of theabove diseases, 
='and many who were for 


TRADES RS— only a pillow, 

liquid medicines that are 
harmless (tar, carbolic acid, iodine, etc.) it gives off an 
atmosphere which you breathe al/ nighé (or about eight 
hours), whilst taking ordinary rest in sleep. There 
are no pipes or tubes, as the medicine is contained in 
concealed reservoirs, and the healing atmosphere aris- 
ing from it envelops the head. It is pores simple 
in its workings, and can be used by a child with 
absolute safety. Medicine for the reservoirs goes 


with each INHALER, ready for use. The wonderful 

and simple power of the 

PILLOW-INHALER is in the 

() AT ARRH long-continued application. 

vapor continuously and ata 

cavities o e nose an 

CONSUMPTION. bronchial tubes become en- 

gorged with mucus, and ca- 

tarrh, throat, and lung dis- 

eases make great progress. From the very first night 

the passages are clearer and the inflammation is less. 

The cure is sure and reasonably rapid. 

Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, of Boston, writes : ** I really 
think the PiLLow-INHALER is a very great hit, and the 
man who made it deserves the gratitude of all suffer- 
ers. I never slept more soundly, and my voice 1s bet- 
ter since using it.”’ 

Pror. ArTHuR F. Winstow. A.B., of the English 
and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: “I 
believe the PILLow-INHALER is in every way what it 
professes to be as a cure for Catarrh. I have tried it 
with entire success in my own case.”’ 

Wma. C. Carter, M.D., Norfolk, Va., a physician in 
regular practice, says: “*I believe the Pintow-IN- 
HALER to be the best thing for the relief and cure of 
Lung Troubles that I have ever seen or heard of.’’ 

Mr. R. D, McManieat, of the firm of McManigal & 
Morley, Miners and Shippers, Logan, Ohio, writes : 
‘**I suffered fifteen years with Catarrh of the throat 
{ bought a PitLow-INHALER, and after four months’ 
use of it my throat is entirely cured.”’ 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


50 Cts. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


SOPRANO SOLOIST desires position in quartet 
choir. Moderate salary. Address Soprano, 21 
University Place, N. Y. City. 


TO LET, fully furnished, for 6 months or longer, 
ou Brooklyn Heights, detached cottage, modern 
conveniences ; a delightful home, moderate rent. 
8 Garden Place ; or address Ford, 173 Hicks St., 
Brooklyn. 


SUMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—Farm, 
3 miles from Lenox, Mass. Boating and bathing 
(lake) ; first-class rooms, large attractive grounds, 
good table; $10 and $12. Family preferred. Ad- 
dress Box 365, Lee, Mass. 


A YOUNG LADY of superior education, a primary 
teacher of experience, desires a position ina family 
traveling for the summer, either as nursery 
governess, or as companion and reader. Address 
Miss C., care of Christian Union. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 
home at moderate price, in good location, very 
near Exposition grounds, by addressing Mlle. 

Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. 

WANTED-—School. Will purchase whole or half 
interest in well-established day school— boys’ pre- 
ferred—in large city. Full particulars may be 
given in strictest confidence. Address F. W. 
Campbell, 8 and 9 Astor House, New York. 


WANTED-—An experienced housekeeper, without 
incumbrance, to take a two-story brown stone 
house in a very pleasant neighborhood in Brook- 
lyn. The occupants, consisting of: three adults, 
would board with her. Address Melancthon, 
Christian Union Office. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our ** new plan ”’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how todoit. Please write 
us and find out. $Pustisner CHRISTIAN, UNION. 


FOR SALE-At Tenafly, N. J., 20 acres; house 12 
rooms, fully furnished ; cottage, 8 rooms plainly 
furnished ; al] kinds of outbuildings ; abundance 
ofjfruit and berries; chickens, cattle, farm and 
carriage horses, farming implements, wagons, 
carriages, sleighs, and harness ; fine views. Price, 
$36,000; terms easy. Address A. M. V., Box 101, 
Brooklyn Post-Office. 


BEAUTIFUL RESIDENCE in Montclair, N. J., 
for sale ; 50x70, 600 feet above sea level on the first 
Orange Mountain, south, west, and eastern expos- 
ure, commanding view of five per cent. of the 
population of the United States, three rivers and 
nine cities; New York and Newark Bays and the 
Narrows in sight. Population 8,000. Macadamized 
roads, gar, city water, steam heat, etc. Suitable 
for residence, club, or sanitarium. 8 to 17 acres. 
Construction of highest workmanship and mate- 
rial. Also seven acres adjoining for sale; price 
moderate.%Sam’l ;Crump, Highland Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Mercantile:Exchange, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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amounting to fifty dollars or more. 

The Christian Union Company, 

Lafayette Place, New York. 


~® “A word is enough for a wise man, a stick for a fool.” 


From THE TALMUD. 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


The Christian Union is one of the best weeklies 
in America. It is essentially a home paper, one 


that can be read in any family without fear of — 


unwholesome reading. Its reading matter is as 
clean as its excellent print. The Union has the 
names of most of the best writers in its index. 
Its pages present almost every phase of modern 


thinking. From The Outlook on its first page 


through to the Publisher’s Desk and the adver- 
tisements, it is bright, fresh, newsy, and thor- 
oughly good.—['The Clarion, Spring Hiil, N.S. 


“BRAINS IN BUSINESS. 


One great secret of success in business—the secret, 
in fact, of success on a large scale—is to conceive of 
it as a matter of principles, not merely as a series 
of transactions. There are great merchants as 
there are great statesmen, and there are small mer- 
chants as there are small politicians ; and the dif- 
ference between the great and the small men is 
very much the same in both professions. The 
small politician works by the day, and sees only the 
one small opportunity before him ; the small mer- 
chant does the same thing—he is looking for the 
next dollar. The statesman, on the other hand, is 
master of the situation because he understands the 
general principles which control events; this knowl- 
edge enables him to deal with large questions and 
to shape the future. The great merchant does the 
same thing; his business is not a mere money-get- 
ting affair, not a mere matter of barter, but a sci- 
ence and an art; he studies the general laws of 
trade, watches the general conditions of the country, 
investigates present needs, foresees future wants, 
and adapts his business to the broad conditions of his 
time and place. He puts as much brains into his 
work as does the statesman, and he ends by being, 
not a money-getter, but a large-minded and capable 
man. An eminently successful business man, of 
the statesmanlike quality, said the other day that 
the more he understood of life, the more clearly he 
saw that it was all done on business principles. By 
which he meant, not that the universe stands for 
the dollar, but that the universe is governed by 
unvarying laws; that promptness, exactness, thor- 
oughness, and honesty are wrought into its very 
fiber. On these business principles all life is con- 
ducted—if not by men, at least by that Power which 
is behind man. It ought to be the ambition of 
every young man to treat his business from the 
point of view of the statesman and not from that 
of the politician. | 


LATENT IDEALISM. 


It is a common charge against Americans that 
they are given to the pursuit of the “almighty 
dollar,” and care for nothing else. There never 
was a more egregious blunder. Those who know 
the small economies and the exactions of more than 
one race on the Continent, to say notbing of the 
shop-keeping tendencies of the English, know that 
the American cares no more for the dollar than 
does the Frenchman, the German, or the Swiss. 
It is not the dollar that men care for so much in 
this country as it is the power and influence which 
come from money. Americans are the very oppo- 
site of miserly people; they are rather wasteful. 
But they love energy; they delight in hard work, 
and they want the consciousness of power. These 
are the influences which make them assiduous 
money-getters, rather than the mere love of money 
itself. There is a great amount of latent ideal- 
ism among Americans which foreigners are apt 
to overlook because it does not express itself in 
the forms with which they are familiar. The man 


who puts his entire energy into getting rich often 
gives his fortune to a college or a charity, and in 
the ability to make the princely gift realizes the 
ambition which made him a money-getter. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
During the past week we have received the fol- 
lowing contributions to the fund for sending The 
Christian Union to Home Missionaries : 


A. M. W.. Roxbury. 4 50 

150 
Previously acknowledged................ 86 00 
$125 50 


Our readers will remember that the sum of $1.50 
will send The Christian Union to any Home Mis- 
sionary for one year. A friend of Home Missions 
offers to contribute the sum of $150 to send The 
Christian Union for one year to one hundred mission- 
aries not now on our list, provided a sufficient amount 
shall be contributed to continue for another year 
the subscriptions now on our list. To do this $240 
is necessary, of which amount $125.50 has already 
been sent us. We need, therefore, $114.50 to 
secure the additional subscriptions. 


NO SMALL THINGS. 

No wise man ever undervalues small things; he 
knows that things are great or small not in them- 
selves, but in the use made of them. Small chances 
mean fortune to the bright, capable boy. An ex- 
change has been collecting a few facts about the 
small things that have made fortunes for the men 
who knew what to do with them : 


“The New Jersey man who hit upon the idea of 
attaching a rubber-erasing tip to the end of lead pencils 
is worth $200,000. The miner who invented a metal 
rivet or eyelet at each end of the mouth of coat and 
trousers pockets, to resist the strain caused by the car- 
riage of pieces of ore and heavy tools, has made more 
money from his letters-patent than he would have made 
had he ‘struck’ a good vein of gold-bearing quartz. 
Every one has seen the metal plates that are used to 
protect the heels and soles of rough shoes, but every one 
doesn’t know that within ten years the man who hit 
upon the idea has made $250,000. As large a sum as 
was ever obtained for any invention was enjoyed by the 
Yankee who invented the inverted glass bell to han 
over gas jets to protect ceilings from being Madheand 
by smoke. A simple thing? Yes, very. Frequently 
time and circumstances are wanted before an invention 
is appreciated, but patience is frequently rewarded, and 
richly rewarded, too, for the inventor of the roller skate 
has made $1,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that his 
patent had nearly expired before the value of it was 
ascertained in the craze for roller-skating that spread 
over the country several yearsago. The gimlet-pointed 
screw has produced more wealth than most silver mines, 
and the Connecticut man who first thought of putting 
copper tips on the toes of children’s shoes is as well off 
as if he had inherited $1,000,000. 

“The common needle-threader, which every one has 
seen for sale, and which every woman owns, was a boon 
to needle-users. It isn’t at all intricate, and any 
fifteen-year-old boy might have thought of it, but he 
didn’t. The man who invented it nas an income of 
$10,000 a year from his invention. Few inventions pay 
better than popular patented toys. A minister made 
$50,000 in England by inventing an odd little toy that 
danced by winding it with a string as a boy winds a top. 
The man who ‘invented’ the return ball, an ordinary 
wooden ball with a rubber string attached to pull it 
back, made $1,000,000 from it. The person who in- 
vented the most recent popular toy, ‘ Pigs in Clover,’ 
will be rich before the leaves turn this autumn, for there 
is an unprecedented demand for it, and stationers cannot 
supply the demand. A _ half-dozen factories in the 
East are turning them out by the tens of thousands, but 
the public wants more than the factories can make, and | 
the American News Company, which handles the toy, 
is about a month behind in its orders. The toy is 
simple. Any one might have hit upon the idea; but 
none did save the inventor.” 


The value of advertising in the columns of The 
Christian Union was strikingly illustrated last week, 
when a horse advertised for sale was sold on the 
day following the publication of the paper contain- 
ing the announcement. This is only one of the 


innumerable cases of which we are constantly hear- 
ing from all quarters. : 
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April 11, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


ATT 


FINANCIAL. 


The London money market for dis- 
counts is easier than a week ago, and 
ranges about one and three-quarters per 
cent., although the Bank of England did 
not reduce its discount rate, which still 
stands at three per cent. The whole 
tendency of money in the foreign market 
- — ease and abundance at the cen- 


The April distribution of dividends and 
interest has somewhat scattered funds, 
but the drift is all back again to the New 
York banks, and rates for call loans, 
which reached as high as ten per cent. at 
one time last week, are again down to 
three and tour per cent., with a distinct 
and progressive easement from the first 
of the month. Another week and the 

call rate will be two and a half to three 
per cent., judging from the present tend- 
ency, and from this time on money will 
rule at extremely low rates, and be a 
drug allsummer. The Treasury is absorb- 
ing funds, of course, more or less, but the 
Secretary is buying only a few bonds 
now, but a few bought daily makes quite 


a sum each month, and it is anticipated 


that large blocks ‘of four per cents. will 
soon be put to the disposal of the Treas- 
ury at acceptable prices, as it is known 
that parties hold such blocks awaiting 
the disposition of the Secretary ; indeed, 
on Friday a block was thus offered, but 
at a fraction above the limit at which the 
Government would pay. There will be 
no trouble, therefore, for the summer 
months in disposing of the surplus that 
may come to the Treasury for revenue. 
It is understood that this question has 


been carefully estimated, resulting in|gs 


this conclusion. 

There is no present sign of a gold move- 
ment abroad ; the rate for sterling bills 
is steady to firm, but not up to the ex- 
port point, and it looks now as if the ease 
of money in the London market would be 
such that it would not pay to ship specie 
there ; and another reason is, a renewed | P 
demand for our shares and bonds from the 
foreign exchanges has sprung up, indicat- 
ing quite a movement of these abroad in 

lace of specie or bullion. A third reason 
is the quite large merchandise exports 
now taking place from here, which leaves 
scarcely any balance against us at a season 
when the balance of trade is almost always 
unfavorable to our market. The increase 
of exports from this port alone, from the 
first of the year, as compared with the 
same time last year, is nearly fifteen 
million dollars, and increases every week, 
while imports are no larger. These 
reasons promise to prevent any further 
specie movement abroad, at any rate until 
June or July. 

The Inter-State Presidents’ Association 
is now in working order, with President 
Walker at its head, and the new Presi- 
dent says that “ the Association is going 
tojdo more for stockholders in railways in 
this country than any similar organiza- 
tion ever before planned.” It is certain 
that rates are being pretty carefully and 
systematically kept, and the result is very 
evident in the general and constant in- 
crease in railway earnings which are now 
being reported from the first of the year, 
week by week; this increase is aver- 
aging about twelve to fourteen per cent., 
and the feature of itis that it is an increase 
resulting from higher rates, and is there- 
fore principally, if not wholly, net. In- 
deed, some roads are reporting net in- 
creases, for the time named, larger than 
the gross increase ; and the general tend- 
ency in all railway. management now 
is to cut down expenses in every direc- 
tion. 

We have had, for the week past, a pro- 
gressively advancin market, with prices 
on the average ruling two to three per 
cent. above those of the previous 
week. For the active stocks there are 
exceptional advance of four to five per 
cent., and many inactive stocks which 
have not yet made any advances, but 
the movement is different in temper 
and character from anything in the way 
of improvement which we have had for a 
year, and promises to develop into a 
regular bull market. As we have inti- 
mated, the foreigners are beginning to 
take our stocks, and their help is very 
potential when an advance is in order. 
The bond market participates, and prices 
for all leading fair bonds, and even the 
cheaper ones, are responding to the con- 


bonds are rapidly taking their place again 
in the list of good investments. The first 
mortgages and the seconds alike have 
advanced this week from three to five per 
cent., and are very strong under the stimu- 
lus of the decree of foreclosure issued by 
the courts, in the line of the reorganization 
scheme, which latter is now an assured 


success, so far as anything in the future 


can be. 

The bank‘statement is as follows : 
Loans, decrease. ....... $1,200,300 
Specie, decrease..........- 3,115,400 

tenders, decrease..... 2,699,000 
Deposits, decrease. . 7,095,100 
Reserve, decrease.......... 4,040,550 


This leaves the surplus reserve in the city 
banks at about $1,500,000, with money 
closing three and three and one-half per 
cent. WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


8% (Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 


pecially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can n and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 


guaranteed, — at maturity. Interest 


paid semi-ann 


8% tirst Mortvage Bonds, 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
— after the bonds and interest are fully 


"10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


(Send for circulars and Com record, 
$2,000,000 profits to 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


SURPLUS, $637,547. 50. 
H. PARMENTER, 
n. Agt., 50 State St., Boston. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
* 6% and 7% * 


Hammett, Davison 8 Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Who give personal atteution to the examination of 
pee a lacing loans. These loans can be 
had OWELL, Si Conn., or Messrs. 


Cuas. L. & Co. New York. 
Texas Loans at cise Per Cent. 
| 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long trme 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 
Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 
Address 
B. CHANDLER, 
Antonio, Texas. 


ence by to The or 
sional Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 


THE GOLDEN Mean 


should be sought in investments as in other things. 
It lies between the credulity which accepts without 
thought and the prejudice which rejects without in- 
vestigation. You are hereby invited to investigate the 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY of Corsicana, Texas, 


and its 7% securities. Four years’ experience enables 
me to recommend them heartily. For particulars ad- 


dress or row u 
HITNEY SEARLE, 100 Broapway, N. Y. 


87, 9% 10% 


Mortgage Investments 


For particulars and references, address 


THOMAS &CO., 


ditions of the stock market. Wabash 


Washington Territory. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


Capital Paid in, 8600 
Offers 6 per cent. DEBENTURES td 
EED MORTGAGE NOTES. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, of New res. and 
SECURITY COMPANY, Hartford, Trustees for De- 


| bentures. 
Chartered tin and has been under the 


fs 4 Company can issue 

or rantee is ted 

Insu rance Companies, ether Corporations, 
and Trustees have invested lar y in these securities. 


ackson, President, Middletown, Gonn. 
Vinton Go., Western Western Mgrs., St. Paul., Minn. 


OFFICES : 


54 Equitable Building, Boston. 512 Walnut 8t., Phila. 
R. Jounson, New 
With Gilder & Farr, Street. 


| 


Would do well to write for description of 
securities and our references. 


GUARANTEE LOAN AND TRUST C0. 


Cor. Sixth and Wyandotte Sts. 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| 


BISHOP, GORHAM & YAN KLEECK, 


AUSTIN 
Henry Van 

INVESTMENTS AND 
Money loaned; interest collected; investments mad 
and taken care "of, or Eastern investors in yo 

and the West. 

References : -—Robert M. Morse, Jr., and Edward C. 
Perkins, Boston ; James M. Mc Pres. Man. Life 
Ins. ine, ie Amos Cotting, New York; and the 
Banks mver. 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” 


"| NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 


180 BROADWAY. NEW VORE. 


BUSHNELL & 
BUSHNELL, 
Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tavestments made. First Mortgage 
terest 6, 7. cent t 
Interest C- collected 

EFERENCES: First National Bank and 8t. Paul 
National Bank 8S... Pani. Minn.: and First National 
Bank, L ston, Mass. Corres poudence solicited. 


security. In- 
to Investors. 


Before — for little book on 

estern ortgages as in- 

Investing vestments, mail ree on 

_———— to The Mortga e Investment 
mpany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


KANSAS INVESTMENT. GO, 
OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON. MASS. 
Agency, HAYES & 


i! 


| 
. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL, $500,000 
SURPLUS, 545, 090 ¢ TOTAL, $1,045,230 


Allows intere st on deposits ; and interest on balances of 

active accounts of merchants and others, ae to 

check asin any bank ; lends money on pro 

with New York or Brooklyn appraised real qunaiia first 

mortgage with title porn to. as collateral security. 
Acts as Executor, tee, and 

wills, for the statuto 

trar, Trustee, transfer and financial agent my ay States 

cities, towns, railroads, and . corporation 

for real estate mo with coupon bonds in New 

oklyn. and where. Collects rents, cou- 


TRUSTEES: 
Garrett A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Norden John Van Voor 
ooper C. Van Vorst, W. W. Van Voor 
ames B. Van Woert, W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van _-—— James Roosevelt, 
John R. Plante tus Van buting | 
Henry W. J Vanderhorst Kuyt 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. ye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoosen, Jotham Goodnow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F. Hodgman, 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff, 
W. D. Van Vleck, | Daniel A. Heald. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN., Secretary. 


NVESTORS 


who want a security paying a regular income 
and sure to increase in value, should subscribe to 
the Prepaid Coupon Bearing Stock of the Home 
Building and Loan Association of Tasneiaee 
Minnesota. By investing $65 you can se=- 
cure 6 per Cent. and a certiri- 
cate worth at —— $100. This stock 
is all based upon F ORTCACES on 
Real Estate, at high hat of interest, and the 
profit over six per cent. is added to the principal 
semi-annually, Money can be withdrawn upon 
due notice, invited. Highest 
. F. General Agent, 
Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


rss 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


Personal examination and 
conservative valuations made 
before placing. 


WLW 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 7 - 8 per cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest. Neg tiated by W. B. 
CLARK INVESTMENT CO., in —— of #200 and 
upwards. Prompt Payment of Principal and 
Interest Coupons madeand remitted to lender 
without c . BEST LOCATION IN THE 
UNION. fteen years’ experience. Ample Capi- 

Wide connections. Refer tothe Congregation- 
alist.” Send for Form, Circular, and references 
before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


ONA NANA NA Net Ne NA Ne 


Many people wonder all 
their lives how things are done. 

They have only to ask. 
There is always somebody 
ready to answer. 

We have a pamphlet worth 
much to one who has money to 
lend. Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
‘7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6% GOLD DEBENTURES. 

57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Prineipal payable in New York. 30 years’ 
experience. © investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 
day for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $5 
and upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
Banks. and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
For references, testimonials and full information apply te 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
71 State St., Alban 1,N ¥ 40 Wall St., N. Y. City. 


lo2 South ath St Philedelnhia. Corner St.. Bostom 


On approved productive reaity in the Coiden Belt 
of the Middle West «et one-third its value, make 


The Safest, Most Frofitable, 


AND MOST DESIRABLE ofall — 


for judicious investors Write for particulars 


HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


KANSAS GITY, Kansas. 


Capital, $500,000. Paidup $350, ooo. 
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INVESTMENTS | 
E. BALL, Pres, 
| GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres't, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Phillips Brooks told an interesting 
and amusing anecdote of Dean Stanley 
recently. The Dean sent a note to a 
shoemaker, regarding some work which 
that artisan was doing for him. The 
writing was so difficult to decipher that 
the shoemaker returned it to the Dean 
with a note saying, innocently, that he 
was “unaccustomed to the chirography 
of the higher classes,” and asked for a 
translation. “ Just as if,” said the Dean 
laughingly, in relating the anecdote to 
the Boston divine, “I am to be held 
responsible for the handwriting of the 
entire British aristocracy.” 

—A clergyman pleading earnestly with 
his parishioners for the construction of a 
cemetery for their parish, asked them to 
consider the “ deplorable condition of 
thirty thousand Christian Englishmen 
living without Christian burial.” 

Te writer of a book on dancing 
estimates that eighteen waltzes are equal 
to about fourteen miles of straight walk- 
ing. 

ae Duke of Cambridge, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army, 
after a careful inspection of the fortifica- 
eations at Gibraltar, has declared that 
they are utterly inadequate for defense 
against modern artillery. 

—Dr. Kayser has succeeded in obtain- 
ing a photograph of the aurora borealis 
from the summit of Mount Rigi, in 
Switzerland. This is an interesting fact, 
it having hitherto been regarded as im- 
possible to photograph the aurora for 
want of a plate sufficiently sensitive to 
be impressed by itsrays. Gunther, in his 
well-known physical geography, declares 
it to be utterly impossible to photograph 
the aurora, the most carefuliy prepared 
plate remaining neutral when exposed to 
the aurora’s rays. Dr. Kayser resorted 
to special precautions and employed a 
colored dry plate—the azalin trocken- 
platte. 

—The great “ Jones County calf case ” 
is once more uppermost at Waterloo, 
Iowa. The case has been in the courts 
since 1877, and has been tried six times. 


” The action was for malicious prosecution, 


and at each trial, with one exception, the 
plaintiff secured a verdict, the judgments 
ranging from $1,000 to $7,500. The 
last trial was held in Black Hawk County 
in September last, and a verdict of $1,000 
was rendered for plaintiff. The value of 
the calves out of which the suit grew was 
gs The court costs thus far are about 

3,500. 
—The following advertisement appears 
in the London “Church Times :” “ To 
the Childless. Will lady or gentleman 
adopt a young man, with view to help 
him take orders ?” 

—Madame Tussaud’s Museum, in Lon- 
don, has just been sold to a joint stock 
company for $565,000. Four hundred 
thousand people visited it last year. 

—London “Truth” tells the following 
story about the late Mr. Spencer Lyttel- 
ton: After his ruin, Lord John Russell 
gave him a clerkship in the Audit Office. 
He went to Somerset House about twelve, 
and asked to see the chief, ashe was come 
to report himself. The chief received 
him civilly, and asked him what he could 
do. “You had better,” he said, “ give 
me some light work, as I have only ac- 
cepted this post until they can find some- 
thing better for me.” “Qh,” said the 
Chief Clerk, “that’s it, is it? I will 
show you something curious.” He led 
him into a room where about sixty clerks 
were employed, and said, “ Mr. Lyttelton, 
do you see all these gentlemen? Well, 
some of them have been here forty years, 
some of them one or two; but they every 
one came with the same story as you 
come with—namely, that they were only 
here till their friends could find some- 
thing better for them ; and they are all 
here still.” 

—Some time ago, says the Chicago 
“News,” a country cousin of Professor 
David Swing paid him a short visit. He 
was a guileless old farmer, and he found 
numerous simple Arcadian ways of amus- 
ing himself. hen he came to take his 
departure he shook hands with his host 
and said : “ Well, Cousin David, I’ve had 
omy pleasant time, and I’m much 
obliged to ye for it. I’m powerful glad 
to see that you’re doin’ so well—by the 
way, David,” he added, inquiringly, 
“ you’re a lawyer, ain’t ye ?” 


CHINESE MAXIMS. 


The following selection of maxims, 
moral, political; and philosophical, from 
the popular works of the Chinese, show 
that the people of that country are not 
altogether the stupid dullards which they 
are generally represented to be, The 
well-pointed morals and acute observa- 
tions these maxims contain not only bear 
testimony to the character of the Chinese 
mind, but forcibly exhibit that that which 
is true and that which is good—whether in 
morality, philosophy, or national policy— 
are _— adapted to all nations and to all 

ople : 

The loftiest building arises from small 
accretions. 

The straightest trees are the first 
felled. 

The people are the roots of the State ; 
if the roots are flourishing, the State will 
endure. 

Life is a journey, and death a return 
home. 

It is better to suffer an injury than to 
commit one. 

Causeless anger resembles waves with- 
out wind. 

The wisest must in a thousand times 
be once mistaken ; the most foolish in a 
thousand times must be once right. 

Forbearance is attended with profit. 

While silent consider your own faults, 
and while speaking spare those of others. 

A discontented man is like a snake who 
would swallow an elephant. 

The house wherein learning abounds 
will rise ; that in which pleasure prevails 
will fall. 

If men will have no care for the future, 
they will soon have sorrow for the past. 

Hear both sides, and all will be clear ; 
hear but one, and you will still be in the 
dark. 

Kind feeling may be paid with kind 
feeling, but debts must be paid in hard 
cash. 

To be fully fed and warmly clothed, 
and to dwell at ease, without learning, is 
little better than a bestial state. 

Those above should not oppress those 
below, nor those below encroach on those 
above. 

To persecute the unfortunate is like 
throwing stones on one fallen into a well. 

When paths are constantly trodden 
they are kept clean, but when abandoned 
the weeds choke them up; so weeds 
choke the mind in the absence of employ- 
ment. 

“We dread a rainy Sunday,” says a 
postal clerk. ‘“ ‘The mail always contains 
more letters on Monday than on any other 
day in the week, but when the Sabbath 
has been stormy the amount is almost 
doubled.” 3 


A patent has just been on an_ ingenious 
contrivance, made by Mr. Benjamin D. Milliken, of 
Somerville, Mass., for the purpose of mixing liquid 
and wdered substances, where the latter cannot 
be held in solution. This will be a great convenience 
to manufacturers of sauces, liquid polishes, and the 
like, where a given quaatity of each ingredient must 
enterevery package. The Machine iss) constructed 
that an ‘ agitator,’’ revolving in the tank, keeps the 
contents in perpetual ‘* boiling spring’’ motion, and 
at the same time straining the liquid. An additional 
device measures the quantity required for each bot- 
tle, filling the same at the rapid rate of 48 bottles per 
minute, or 200 gross aday. One of these machines 
has been in constant use since April of last year, at 
140 Commercial Street, Boston, where it can be seen 
de any one interested, pumping Parlor Pride Stove 
Enamel.—Z xchange. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


‘The cabinet organ was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers 
followed in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequalled excellence of their crgans, the fact that 
at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that of 


Paris, 1867, in competition 
with best mak N 
$900 


~ 


— — 


ers cf all coun- 


tries, they have invariably tak- 
en the highest honors. us- 
trated catalogues S22 TO . free 


Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. ?'They recognize the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still claim superiority. 
This they attribute solely to the remarkable im- 
provement introduced by them in the year 1882, 
and now known asthe **Mason & Prano 


STRINGER,” by the use of which 
is secured the greatest pos- 


sible purity and refinement of 
tone, together with greatly in- 
creased capaci- GRAND & UPRIGHT. ty for standing 
in tune and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
together with descriptive catalogue, toany applicant. 

ianos and Organs sold for cash or easy pay- 


ments; also rented. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. _CHICAGO. fe 


KNORR’S Aural Carbon, for Deafness. 
DR. KNORR S or address 1278 Broadweay 


()103() Per GENT 


EXPECTED TO BE PAID IN 
DIVIDENDS BY THE 


* Kmpire Manganese & Iron Co.* 


This Company has several large manganese proper- 
ties in Cuba, which are open, and from which 2, tons 


of ore has been sold, the ore running from 50 to 60 


per cent. Metallic Manganese. They are only 
two miles from a railroad and nine miles from port. 
Arrangements are now being made to ship large quan- 
tities during the coming year, and matters ve 
progressed so well that it is now believed that ship- 
ments will made inside of 40 days. 
The Company can sell all the ore they wish to mine, 
and from estimates which have been made it is 
believed that dividends of 20 to 30 per cent. can 
be paid on the par value of the stock. The manage- 
ment will strive to make the property earn even 
more than 30 per cent. 

Prospecting has gone far enough to satisfy the en- 
gineers that the ore body is very large in two of the 
mines ; therefore, with g management, there ap- 
pears to be no reason why the above estimates 
may not be realized, or even doubled. 

The Comeeey is organized under the laws of New 
Jer-ey, capital stock $500,000, par value $10, and 
there is no liabilty attached to the stockholders. 
The Directors are : 

JAMES GILFILLAN, Ex-U. 8. Treasurer, 115 


ew York. 
N. J. BOTSFORD, of Botsford & Noe, 52 Park 
Place, New York. 
JAMES D. HENDERSON, Merchant and Manu- 
facturer, 270 Pearl Street, v. 
. M. YEOMANS, President New York and 
Onio R. R.. 35 Wall Street, «é 
W.S. CHAMBERLIN, 115 Broadway, City. 
There is only a limited number of shares to be sold at 
its par value, $10 per share, and the sale may bestopped 
at any time. No less than five shares can be issued. 
Make Checks and Drafts to order of 
Ww. S. CHAMBERLIN, Agent, 
115 Broadway, New York 


Do ARS OF 


SUCCESS 


Without loas to investors a good reason for buying the 

Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 
Assets, est rate of interest consist- 

ent with choicest security. Ask for information of 

H. Smamons, Vice-President. E. 8. Onmssy, Pres. 

150 NASSAU 8T.. NEW YORK CITY. 

GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, _ $130,000 

ROBT. P. MAYNARD,Sec. Capital authorized, 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO,, 
DES MOINES, 10WA. 


Negotiates First Mo e Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moimes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
Fifteen years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private institutions. References: Hon. Charles 
s’t of Nat’l Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt. 
E. L. Temple, Treas. Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
Vt.; Hon. M. L. Morrison, Treas., Peterborough, 
N. H.; Rev. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India: 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y., and many others. 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pasific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, iu. 


WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, P. WILSON, 
General Manager. § Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Chenreet Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, an invaluable 
tonic.’? Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of ‘Justus 
Von Liebig’s signature in blue across label 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


GREAT ROCK ISLaND 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH 


ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. andcC., K. & N. R’ys.) 

West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 

CAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DE UVUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lan the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
or accommodations (daily) between CHICAGC 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excrrsions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas’. 


The Famous Albert Leu Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Juseph, Atchison, Leaven: 
worth, Kansas City, and Minne-pc’is and 8t. 
Paul. The nicresorte 
and hunting and fishing grounds ot -orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc’ traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” o: 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and Eas/ 
Central Dakota. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis. Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addrert 


E.ST. JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK, 
\‘en’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DURABLE Awe 
ar. 


NORTHROP’S 


J 


METAL CEILING 


And you will not need to repair again. 


H.S. NORTHROP, ©. Genter & Franklin Sts. 


NI VI 


STRICTLY MUTUAL. 


Bankers’ & Merchants’ liane 


FOR THE INSURING OF LIVES 


are now issuing policies on a New Plan at 
about the same cost as the Assessment Insur- 
ance Associations and at rates about 40 % less 
than the Old Line Companies. Our policies 
combine the best features of both, and are 
incontestable and have a paid-up value after 
three years, with dividends after the fifth year. 
For particulars apply to 


ISAAC B. LEWIS, Secretary, 
32 and 34 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK. 
AGFNTS WANTED. 
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PRESCRIBED 


BY 
PHYSICIANS » 


WORMS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pai 
comfort to the feet. lic. at Druggiste Hisbox & 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 


from its combination of valuable medicines, is superior 
to the essence of Ginger in the cure of Cramps, Colic 
ca pre and Bewel disorders, and is invaluable for all 


roatand Lung troubles, Use it without delay if 
have Cough, Bronchitin, Week 
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- thousands. 


April 11, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


DEFENDING THE FARMER. 


In a recent magazine article I noticed 
that the farmer was more than once 
spoken of as “ hard-fisted,” thereby giv- 
ing the impression that farmers as a class 
are more niggardly than others. Is the 
opinion a well-founded one? As _ the 
- proverbial “ Deacon ” has found a friend 
to speak in his behalf, may not the 
‘‘hard-fisted ” farmer claim a little no- 
tice? A friend who has recently trav- 
eled through many of the farming 
towns of Western Massachusetts speaks 
well of their generous hospitality, and, in 
some cases, of almost heroic sacrifice 
made that their sons and daughters might 
have better education than they them- 
selves had received. A few individuals 
in one of these obscure: towns, deeply 
feeling the importance of this work, re- 
solved to erect a “high school” house, and 
appointed an agent to solicit funds for 
this object. ‘ Does Mr. B. live in that 
house yonder?” inquired the agent. 
‘‘ Yes,” was the answer, “ but you cannot 

et as much as a squash out of him.” 

he agent, though somewhat discour- 
aged, called, and was pleasantly received ; 
made known his business, and received 
quite a large sum of money, with the 
remark, “ My wife and I worked hard 
that our boy might get a “ college educa- 
tion,” but the Lord has taken him, and I 
eannot do better with the money than 
give it to some other boy, who has the 
same desire.” Many of our prominent 
men come from these homes, where both 
father and mother toil and economize 
that their sons may: be fitted to fill re- 
sponsible situations in society. These 
parents count not this a hard sacrifice, 
but rather rejoice in the good accom- 
lished by their sons and daughters 
These farmers work hard, and (in New 
England particularly) get small returns. 
They have not much to spend on luxuries, 
but usually have something to give if a 
worthy object is presented, such as the 
building of a church or schoolhouse, or 
contribution to the missionary cause. 
From the product of their farms their 
families must be supported and educated. 
This opinion with regard to the farmer, 
like all others, should be looked at on both 
sides. He, like all other classes of men, 
sells the product of his labor, and should 
not be considered parsimonious in so 
doing. Does the merchant whose shelves 
are filled with costly silks and broad- 
cloth give them away? No, he sells 
them, and at a profit, too. Does the 
physician, under ordinary circumstances, 
give his visits? Evenif his patient dies 
under his treatment, he still presents his 
bill. Does the lawyer give his services 
to his clients, even though he fail to make 
the “ worse appear the better reason ’’? or 
does the minister give his services? They 
rightly judge that “ the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” The world has not yet 
reached that period when we can say that 
“aught that we possess is not our own,” 
but when that time does come, I think 
the farmer will be ready to contribute 
his “squashes” to the general fund. 
Those persons who give their thousands 
do well, but I doubt not that the widow’s 
mite in many instances, as seen by our 
heavenly Father, is more than these 
He does not count the gift 
by the amount, but by the spirit of self- 
sacrifice that prompted it. | 
: M. W. F. W. 


A PIG’S LONG FAST. 


Here is testimony to the value of fat: 
On the 14th of December, 1810, a pig 
was buried in its sty through the fall of 
part of the cliff under Dover Castle. The 
sty consisted of a cave in the rock about 
six feet square, and boarded in front ; 
and when the accident happened the pig 
was in good condition, weighing about 
160 pounds. Five months afterwards, on 
the 23d of May, 1811, some workmen, 
who were engaged in clearing away the 
débris of the fallen cliff, mentioned to 
Dr..Mantell, a well-known geologist of 
the day, and a Fellow of the Linnzan So- 
ciety, that they were sure they heard the 
pig whining. He thought the statement 
incredible, but ordered them to clear away 
the chalk as fast as they could ; and, sure 
enough, when they got to the sty the pig 
was there, weak and emaciated, fallen to 
only a fourth of his former weight, but 
alive. In 160 days he had been strictly 
‘ self-supporting, living on the store of fat 


he had laid up in more prosperous times. 
There were, however, evidences of his 
sufferings in the wood that shut in the 
sty being nibbled away in places, while 
he had licked the sides of the cave smooth 
in his attempt to obtain the moisture ex- 
uding from the rock.—[The (London) 
Hospital. 


LABOR OF COMPOSITION. 


The popular notion is that great authors 
and great composers throw off their works 
with the ease that makes composition or 
writing an art of pure enjoyment. The 
notion is false. 

Thackeray used to spoil sheets of paper 
by scribbling and drawing on them, before 
he could begin a story, or even a chapter 
of a story nearly completed. Balzac’s 
proof-sheets were a terror even to the one 
printer whom the publishers employed to 
correct the author’s proof. They were so 
full of alterations, corrections, transfor- 
mations, and expurgations that the printed 
matter seemed like a small island sur- 
rounded by coral reefs, rocks, and lesser 
islands. The manuscripts of Pope’s trans- 
lation of the Iliad and Odyssey tell the 
story of the poet’s pains to make the work 
perfect. 

‘‘ Such reliques show how excelience is 
acquired,” said Doctor Johnson of Mil- 
ton’s manuscripts. 

Mozart could write off his composition 
with marvelous rapidity, when the occa- 
sion demanded haste, because he was 
simply transcribing what was already in 
his mind. But it had been formed there 
by a laborious process. Chopin’s theme 
sang itself in his head during a walk, or 
while fingering the piano. But then began 
the labor of transcribing the notes to 
paper. He would shut himself up in his 
room for days, walking, breaking his pen, 
—, and altering a bar a hundred 
times. He once spent six weeks over a 
single page, and at last wrote it as he had 
noted it down at the very first. 

William Hunt, the painter, talked to 
his pupils in this strain: “If you could 
see me dig and groan, rub it out and start 
again, hate myself and feel dreadfully ! 

e people who do things easily, their 
things you look at easily, and give away 
easily.” 

“‘ Easy writing is curst hard reading,” 
said Sheridan. 


—In the neighborhood of Halberstadt 
there is a village named Strébeck, of 
which all the inhabitants are chess-players. 
Chess is regularly taught in the schools, 
and every year there is a public examina- 
tion in the game, a distribution of prizes 
in the shape of chess-boards, and a kind 
of chess tournament and festival at which 
the six best players in the locality are 
publicly féted and carried home in 
triumph. | 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
NUMBERS. 


Which do you prefer to lose, your health or 
your fortune ? 

After all, there is no alternative : if you lose 
your health you lose your fortune. 

On the other hand, if you gain health you 
gain fortune; for have not our wise old phi- 
losophers agreed that Health is Wealth ? 

From our standpoint we might say that 
Compound Oxygen leads to this best of all 
wealth. But we leave that as an inference 
from what our patients say of us. 


Note the encouragement in the following : 
OFFICE OF Jo New York, 

y 28, 1 | 
We rarely notice an thing of a medical na- 
ture in the columns of the ** Journalist ;’’ but 
we must make an exception in favor of Star- 
key & Palen’s Compound ygen, which we 
know to be all that they claim for it, and so 
give it our hearty and unqualified indorse- 


ment. 
Urica, Miss., July 18, 1888. 

I most cordially recommend your home 
treatinent to all persons suffering from nerv- 
ous prostration or general debility, neuralgia, 
and sick headache. Indeed, I would say, a 
chronic diseases. Mrs. THos. H. Lewis. 


ALBANY, OrRE., Lime Co., July 19, 1888. 
At the time I ordered your treatment for 
my son, he was compelled to leave school, he 
was soill. Thanks to your Compound Oxy- 
gen, he is now able to be about all the time, is 
not troubled with catarrh, and has not had an 
attack of asthma since he began using it. 
rs. C. M. WILLARD. 


‘These instances are valuable, of course, so 
far as they go; but if you would like the en- 
couragement of numbers, send for our bro- 
chure of 200 pages, It will be forwarded free 
of charge to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY 
& PAveN, 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; or 120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


“Safe and Certain” 
[§ the testimony of Dr. George E. 

Waller, of Martinsville, Va., in 
reference to Ayer’s Pills. Dr. J. T. 


Teller, of Chittenango, N. Y., says :-- 


‘‘Ayer’s Pills are highly appreciated. 
They are perfect in form and coating, 
and their effects are all that the most 
careful physician could desire. They 
have supplemented all the pills former- 
Y popular here, and I think it must be 
ong before any other can be made that 
vill at all compare with them. Those 
who buy Ayer’s Pills get full value.” 

‘*T regard Ayer’s Pills as one of the 
most reliable general remedies of our 
times. They have been in use in my 
family for various affections requiring a 
purgative medicine, and have given un- 
varying satisfaction. We have found 
them an excellent remedy for colds and 
light fevers.’”>— W. R oodson, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

“I prescribe Ayer’s Pills in my prac- 
tice, and find them excellent. urge 
their general use in families.’’— John 
W. Brown, M. D., Oceana, W. Va. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


BOLD HER CATARRH 
44 Cold in Head 
| Ely’s Cream Balm | 


ELY BROS., 56 Warren St.,N.Y. 


HE 
Cure 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


I LEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Euccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
7 East lira Street, N. Y. 


HANNUMS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
370 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


Thorough instruction in Business 
Branches and Shorthand. 


GRAN GER PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
A Christian Home for Girls. Extensive unds and 
attractive ‘appointments. Academic 
Departments of Study. Superior advan 
and Art. Special Course for Pupils pre g for Col- 
leges and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


English, Anglo-Saxon, 


rench, Old French, Italian, Spani rman, includ- 
ng Gothic and Old High German, History, Political 
osophy 


Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Phi 
Gymnasium with Dr. 8 

Fellowships (value 
ics, Histo 


COLEMAN 


Newark, N. J. 


COLLECE, 
Twenty minutes of New York. M 
as than any other. Life scholarship, 
rite for circulars. 
Cc 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


OLEM AN, Pres’t. 
GANNETT INSTITUTE 
FAMILY and DAY PUPILS. Thethirty-sixth 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, re-opens Sept. 19, 1889. Pupils admitted 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss V: W. Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


Those answering an Adrertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advrertise- 
ment in The Christian Onion, 
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disguised that the most 
delicate stomach can take it. 
2 Remarkable asa 
FLESH PRODUCER. 
‘Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the Finest 
and Best preparation for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA,GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


AuL Davaaists. Scott & Bowne, NewYork, 


HAT YOU HAVE LONG SOUGHT! ie 


SH T-BEVEL. 


Descrivtion.— Disc attached to blade is Kx 
marked $ for Square (90°), W for Window- : 
sill Pitch (9°), 8 for Octagon (23%°), 6 for 


Hexagon (30°), for Mitre (45°). Move to 

mark desired, lock by pressing buttonon 4a so ta. Sine 

side and fasten by turning thumb-nut. *67 
$1.50. 


MANCHESTER CONN. 


Coffees and EMI 


GET PREM 


For full particulars address’ 


SCARLET FEVER, COLDS, 
MEASLES, CATARRH, &c. 
DEAF, BY THE USE OF THE INVISIBLE 
r4 are to the eyes, and — | 
be worn months without remov. 
Sold only b 


SOUND DISC 
H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conm 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


IMPORTERS OF 


H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


No. 1 Sult, 


9 Terry, $62. 
a Plush, $68. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
ANE 
Baltimore, 1d, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. ¥ 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schoo!s, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass from the designs of Mr. A x 
English- ted glass from the designs 
of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

LE AGENTS FOoR— 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London. 
20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


H. Mes 
Mention this pupers 


P.O. Box 289,New York,N. VY 


| 479 
ASS Se MAGN 
& SCAG 
Zk 
\SALMOST AS PALATABLE 
Lio 
J 
W THe “BOSS” Fiu 
LADIES 
- 
“aN f | GREATAMERICAN Greatest inducements to get 
AW \% by T orders for our celebrated Teas, 
27. 
0 Ts 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and unde uate courses in Sanskrit, 
l 


